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Foreword 



In an era of unprecedented higher education 
instability, when so many aspects of the colle- 
giate world as we once knew it are no longer the 
same, one certainty remains — there are always 
going to be new first-year students arriving on 
our campuses each term. The authors and edi- 
tors of this monograph firmly believe that no 
mission is more vital to the success of higher 
education than insuring the initial success of 
new universit)' and college students. Therefore, 
this monograph is dedicated to enhancing new 
student learning, success, satisfaction, retention, 
and, ultimately, graduation. We also accept as 
our fundamental premise that once we have in- 
sured outstanding classroom instruction for new 
students, nothing is more important to their im- 
mediate and long-term success than outstanding 
academic advisement. 

This monograph is designed to provide a blue- 
print for all higher educators — from the novice 
to the veteran advisor, from new assistant pro- 
fessors to the presidents of our colleges and uni- 
versities — on how to improve academic advis- 
ing for first-year students. Academic advisors 
have long known what college presidents and 
other policy makers are learning: there is a 
wealth of important empirically-based research 
which has found a significant correlation be- 
tween quality academic advisement, student 
satisfaction, and enhanced persistence and 
graduation. Those involved in the production 
of this monograph want to make sure of such 
outcomes, not by serendipity, but through delib- 
erate planning and implementation of effective 
first-year student advising. 

This monograph has been produced as a result 
of the unique collaboration between two organi- 
zations, which combined have approximately 30 
years of experience directed towards the im- 



provement of undergraduate education. It was 
our hope to provide the latest and most progres- 
sive thinking on academic advising and, espe- 
cially, to provide a guide for campus policy 
makers and leaders to enable these people to 
bring about important and bold changes on 
campuses by improving academic advisement 
of first-year students. 

Educators involved in both organizations be- 
lieve that our cooperative effort blazes a trail for 
the kind of new partnerships which need to be 
developed on our campuses in the name of im- 
proving academic advising and, hence, learning 
and student success. We invite your careful 
reading of this monograph, and we especially 
urge you to call to the attention of leaders on 
your campus the recommendations within this 
document. The ideas in this monograph repre- 
sent the very best thinking on this critical topic, 
of improving academic advising for new college 
students. We deeply appreciate the interest of 
the readership in this important subject which 
has so powerfully brought our two organiza- 
tions together. 

June, 1995 

John N. Gardner, Director, National Re- 
source Center for The Freshman Year 
Experience and Students in Transition 

Tom Kerr, President, National Academic 
Advising Association 
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Motes from the Edttors 



M. Lee Upcraft & Gary L. Kramer 



First-Year Academic Advising: Patterns in the 
Present, Pathways to the Future represents the col- 
laboration between the National Academic Ad- 
vising Association (NACADA) and the National 
Resource Center for The Freshman Year Experi- 
ence and Students in Transition. From the initial 
discussion through the final production, the 
working and professional relationship between 
NACADA and the National Resource Center 
continues to be an asset to both organizations. 

We believe this comprehensive monograph on 
academic advising fills a major gap in the current 
literature of higher education because it focuses 
on the first-year student. This monograph pro- 
vides insights into all aspects of student-centered 
academic advising, within the context of the en- 
tire academic community (See Appendix A). It is 
a rich blend of the theoretical and the practical, 
written by practitioners who have "frontline" 
knowledge and experience, resulting in a useful 
handbook and resource for higher educators. 

Writing a monograph about first-year student 
advising does, however, present a few dilemmas. 
The first is that not all first-year students with 



unique needs could be included, so we had to 
make some difficult decisions. In the end, we 
decided to offer undecided students, underpre- 
pared students, adult learners, and students of 
color as examples of the increased diversity of 
today's students. In no way does this decision 
indicate that we are less concerned about other 
entering students with unique needs, such as dis- 
abled students, student athletes, part-time stu- 
dents, students with different sexual orienlafions, 
or others. 

The reader will also note that, whenever possible, 
the terms "first-year student" or "enterinr, stu- 
dent" are used instead of "freshman." While the 
latter term does have some popular appeal, it 
does not accurately describe today's increasingly 
diverse student population. Students entering 
college today are not necessarily "fresh" (connot- 
ing "fresh" from high school), and ihey are cer- 
tainly not all "men" (since a majorit) of today's 
students are women). 

Of course, there are probably as many definitions 
of academic advising as there arc academic advi- 
sors. In this monograph, we are discussing any 
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effort to assist students in planning and imple- 
menting their academic plans. Kramer, 
Chynoweth, Jensen, and Taylor (1987) provide 
a more comprehensive definition which matches 
entering student needs with appropriate aca- 
demic advising, from pre-enrollment to the end 
of the first year (See Appendix B). For readers 
unfamiliar with academic advising, consulting 
Appendix B before reading this monograph will 
help familiarize them with what a comprehen- 
sive academic advising program is all about. 

This monograph provides information and di- 
rection for anyone interested in helping first- 
year students make a successful transition to 
college. Presidents, chief academii: officers, de- 
partment chairs, faculty, enrollment managers, 
freshman seminar instructors, professional aca- 
demic advisors, and those involved in deliver- 
ing orientation can all benefit from this mono- 
graph. Students and faculty in student person- 
nel graduate programs will also find this mono- 
graph to be a valuable resource. 

The editors are grateful for the support and vi- 
sion of Tom Kerr, President of NACADA, and 
John Gardner, Director of the National Resource 
Center for The Freshman Year Experience and 
Students in Transition. Their ideas, insights, 
and experience were invaluable as we moved 
from concept to conclusion. The chapter au- 
thors also deserve tremendous credit for their 
contribution to this monograph; obviously, 
without them there would be no monograph 
and certainly not the thoughtful ideas on im- 
proving the quality of first-year student aca- 
demic advising. 

This monograph is an attempt to address the new 
issues th?t will continue to face academic advis- 
ing progiams and advisors through the remain- 
der of this decade and into the 21st century, writ- 
ten by practitioners for practitioners. It is orga- 
nized in four parts. Part I, "Understanding 
First-Year Students," discusses and analyzes 
today's students: their diversity, characteristics, 
and needs, and the theories which attempt to ex- 
plain their development. Wes Habley in Chapter 
1 focuses on the demographic and societal trends 
influencing students who will be making the 
transition to college in the year 2000. He exam- 



ines the diversity of stident backgrounds that 
will render the term "typical student" obsolete by 
the turn of the century. In Chapter 2, Lee Upcraft 
reviews current literature and theories which at- 
tempt to explain the development of today's very 
diverse first-year students. 

Part II, "Advising First- Year Students: Patterns 
in the Present," focuses on how academic advis- 
ing is defined and delivered in today's higher 
education, with a strong emphasis on the stu- 
dent-advisor relationship. Chapter 3, by Eric 
White, Judy Goetz, Stuart Hunter, and Betsy 
Barefoot, provides a framework within which 
academic advising and orientation are linked to 
help entering students make a successful aca- 
. demic and social transition to campus life, from 
pre-enrollment to the end of the first semester. 
Margaret King and Thomas Kerr in Chapter 4 
present and discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of several models of organizing and 
delivering academic advising services to first- 
year students. In Chapter 5, Gary Kramer advo- 
cates placing the entering student at the center of 
a network of technological resources so that advi- 
sors may act on behalf of students more as a navi- 
gator than an information gatekeeper. He ex- 
plores several technologies that can improve both 
the efficiency and quality of academic advising. 

Models of delivering academic advising to first- 
year students are dependent, however, on a suc- 
cessful student-advisor relationship. Susan FrdSt, 
in Chapter 6, discusses the concept of develop- 
mental advising and emphasizes the importance 
of faculty-student alliances which lead to in- 
creased first-year student responsibility for mak- 
ing choices about courses, majors, and careers. In 
Chapter 7, Gary Kramer, John Tanner, and 
Erlend Peterson discuss the importance of estab- 
lishing this faculty-student relationship early in 
the student's academic career and the role of the 
president in supporting this relationship. Robert 
Glennen and Faye Vowell in Chapter 8 argue that 
the success of the advisor-student relationship is 
dependent upon the training, reward, and recog- 
nition of faculty advisors, and present strategies 
for accompli.shing these tasks. 

However, the advisor-student relationship, 
while important, is not the only way in which 
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institutions can enhance first-year student suc- 
cess. In Chapter 9, Derrell Hart describes sev- 
eral largely unrecognized and unaddressed re- 
alities of institutional advising programs and 
makes the case that successful academic advis- 
ing for entering students requires that programs 
extend beyond faculty offices and ad'-ising cen- 
ters to places where students live and congre- 
gate. In Chapter 10, Anne Goodsell Love and 
Vincent Tinto extend this argument by discuss- 
ing the role academic advisors can play in the 
design and implementation of learning commu- 
nities and the ways such communities assist stu- 
dents in bridging the academic-social divide 
that often marks the first-year experience. 

The focus of Part III, "Advising Diverse First- 
Year Student Populations," is on entering stu- 
dents whose prior academic experiences, age, 
race, or ethnicity has created unique academic 
advising needs. Virginia Gordon in Chapter 11 
begins this discussion by focusing on entering 
students who are undecided about their careers 
or majors, either upon their enrollment, or dur- 
ing their first year. In Chapter 12, Nancy Spann, 
Milton Spann, and Laura Confer continue this 
discussion by focusing on the advising needs of 
underpr -pared first-year students and by offer- 
ing sevei al strategies for helping these students 
make a successful transition to college. 



Upcraft, Debra Srebnik, and Jennifer Stevenson 
in Chapter 15; Srebnik and Stevenson continue 
this discussion in Chapter 16 by offering an an- 
notated bibliography of selected assessment in- 
struments. In Chapter 17, John Gardner sum- 
marizes the recommendations of the monograph 
and offers a blueprint for action for advising 
first-year student's in the 21st century. 

An annotated bibliography for academic advis- 
ing ; • -r' vided by George E. Steele in Appendix 
C. This list of references and resources en- 
hanced by Steele's insightful annotations makes 
this appendix a valuable tool for both new and 
experienced advisors. 

All of us involved in this monograph hope it 
will stimulate and challenge academic advisors 
to do their very best in helping entering stu- 
dents make a successful transition to college. 
We admit and advise them on the assumption 
they will succeed. They deserve nothing less 
from us. 

Reference 

Kramer, G. L., Chynoweth, B., Jensen, J., & 
Taylor, L. (1987). Developmental advising: A 
taxonomy of services. NASPA Journal, 24, 23-31. 



In Chapter 13, Elizabeth Creamer, Cheryl 
Poison, and Carol Ryan focus on adult students 
— their characteristics, needs, and theories 
which explain their development — and review 
how orientation and advising programs can be 
designed to help adult students make a success- 
ful transition to college. In Chapter 14, Tom 
Brown and Mario Rivas discuss students of 
color, many of whom have first-year survival 
rates somewhat higher than other entering stu- 
dents. They highlight the concept of "diversity 
within diversity" and offer strategies to meet the 
special advising needs of these students. 

The final section, "Advising First-Year Students: 
Pathways to the Future," offers a vision of ad- 
vising first-year students into the 21st century. 
Meeting the challenges of the future starts with 
strategies for assessing the quality and effective- 
ness of academi: odvising, discussed by M. Lec 
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Understanding 
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Chaptep 1 



First-Year Students: The Year 2000 



Wesley R. Habley 



As American higher education approaches the 
new millennium, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that significant challenges confront educa- 
tors if entering students are to realize their edu- 
cational goals. Just as preceding generations 
have been shaped by defining moments, demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic trends, world 
events, educational reform movements, and 
technological explosion, the abilities, needs, and 
attitudes of the Millennium Generation, (de- 
fined by Howe and Strauss, 1993, as the 76 mil- 
lion individuals who will be born between 1982 
and 2003), have been and are being profoundly 
shaped by events and trends taking place in the 
last two decades of the 20th century. To think 
that any projections or predictions about stu- 
dents entering college in the year 2000 can be 
made with certainty is a pompous claim. It is 
possible, however, to support the hypothesis 
that this entering class will differ from and be 
more diverse than entering classes which pre- 
ceded them. Viewed at a single point in time 
from inside the academy, these changes are in- 
cremental and almost imperceptible. Yet, when 
viewed over time, the significance of these incre- 
mental changes cannot be overlooked. 



The purpose of this chapter, then, is to support 
the hypothesis that students entering college in 
the year 2000 will be unlike those entering in 
1980 or even 1990. Through analysis of trends 
and projections related to high school graduates, 
college enrollments, academic performance, sec- 
ondary educational experiences, the American 
family unit, and student aspirations and expec- 
tations, a template for the entering class of 2000 
will be crafted. Knowing full well that change is 
the only certainty, one writes with the uneasy 
suspicion that, almost as these words are writ- 
ten, a defining event may alter the shape or size 
of the template, making it less useful than when 
it was crafted. 

High School Graduates 

The precipitous decline in numbers of high 
school graduates, which began in 1980 when the 
last of the baby boom generation entered col- 
lege, finally reversed direction in 1994 and be- 
gan what is projected to be a steady increase in 
high school graduates well into the first decade 
of the 21st century. Between 1990 and 2000, de- 
mographers prt)ject that there will be a 12.5% 
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increase in high school graduates throughout the 
nation (Western Interstate Con\mission for 
Higher Education et al., 1993). This positive pro- 
jection for high school graduates, however, re- 
quires some qualification. First, the anticipated 
nun\ber of public high school graduates in the 
year 2000 (2,658,040) will still fall short of the 
number of public high school graduates in 1980 
(2,755,512), and it will not be until the year 2004 
that the number of graduates exceeds the 1980 
figure. A second consideration is that although 
there will be a steady increase nationally in high 
school graduates, there is great variability both 
among regions and among states within each 
region. Table 1 shows that the greatest regional 
growth in numbers of graduates will take place 
in the West (+34.6%) and that none of the other 
regions can expect growth equal to the national 
average of 12.5%. In addition, state changes in 
high school graduates between 1990 and 2000 
range from -9.3% (West Virginia) to +65.6% (Ne- 
vada). To a great extent, then, since nearly 75% 
of undergraduate students attend college in the 
state in which they reside, change in the number 
of high school graduates in a given state will 
have a profound effect on the pool of traditional- 
age students in the entering class of the year 2000. 

Composition of College Enrollments 

Capturing even the most basic demographic 
characteristics related to the composition of the 
entering class of the year 2000 is fraught with 
complications. While federal government publi- 
cations such as the Condition of Education (U. S. 
Department of Education, 1992) and the Digest of 
Educational Statistics (U.S. Department of Education, 



1994) provide comprehensive data on the gender, 
status, age, programs of study, level of study, and 
racial-ethnic background of college students, 
those data focus on general college enrollment 
and, thus, are not first-year specific. And while 
the various studies conducted by Dey, Astin, and 
Kom (1991) focus on the American freshman, 
they primarily concern traditional-age, first-year 
students attending school full-time. 

In addition, the projection of enrollments of first- 
year students is clouded by potentially shifting 
college-going rates. Although the national col- 
lege-going rate of traditional-age students has 
increased steadily throughout the 20th century, it 
is not possible to predict with certainty if that 
overall rate will continue to increase, plateau, or 
even decline. In one scenario, for instance, steady 
college participation rates of traditionally 
underrepresented groups may actually result in a 
decline in overall college participation because 
underrepresented cohorts, particularly African 
Americans and Hispanic Americans, are growing 
at faster rates than the population as a whole. 

Finally, issues of semantics confound this over- 
view. For instance, is the definition of an adult 
learner chronological or is it determined by 
length of time spent away from formal learning? 
Or, what is a full-time student? Finally, how are 
students of mixed racial and ethnic descent ac- 
counted for in the data? In spite of these cave- 
ats, it is possible to capture college enrollment 
information which indicates changing patterns 
in gender, status, racial/ethnic background, and 
age in college enrollments between 1980 and 
2000. Those changes are reported in Table 2. 



Table 1 

Percentage Change in High School Graduates - 1990-2000 



Region 



West 

South /South Central 
North Central 
Northeast 



+34.6% 
+11.3% 
+5.6% 
+3.5% 



Range of Change for States within Region 
from +65.6% (NV) to +14.9%(WY) 
from +32.67o (FL) to -9.3% (WV) 
from +24.9% (MN) to +0.1% (lA) 
from +18.1% (DE) to -1.4% (ME) 



Note. From High School Graduates: Projections by State, 1 992-2009, by Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, & College 
Board,1993, Boulder, CO: Author. 
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Age 

As one might conjecture from the data on high 
school graduates, the age composition of the 
undergraduate student population will shift 
slightly downward between 1990 and 2000 due 
primarily to a 12.5% increase in numbers of high 
school graduates during that decade. The pro- 
jected 3.2% gain between 1990 and the year 2000 
returns the under-21 age cohort to 1980 levels. 
Yet, for the age cohort of 22-29 year-olds, there 
is a marked decline between 1990 (30.4%) and 
the year 2000 when it is projected that 25.5% of 
college undergraduates will be 22-29 year-olds. 
During the same span, however, the percentage 
of undergraduates aged 30 and over will in- 
crease by just under two percent. Although 
these data are both clear and explainable, projec- 
tions on the age composition of students enter- 
ing college for the first time are non-existent. 



One could refer to Dey, Astin, and Kom's (1991) 
data to conclude that more than 90% of first time 
college students are below the age of 19. Yet, 
these data are derived from full-time, traditional- 
age, first-year students, and it is widely acknowl- 
edged that a greater percentage of adult students 
participate in higher education on a part-time 
basis. Also, the lack of a standard definition of an 
adult student leads to a lack of consistency in the 
design, collection, and reporting of data regard- 
ing these students. Simply put, in the absence of 
a commonly held definition of an adult student, 
it is not possible to discern how many are in a 
first-year class, how many are first-time students, 
and how many are returning to higher education 
to continue as first-year students. No one doubts 
that there are many "older" students in first-year 
classes or that the developmental needs of 
"older" students are somewhat different from 
more traditional-age students. But, because of 
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Table 2 

Change in Composition of Undergraduate Enrollment: 1980-1990-2000 



1980 1990 2000 



Age 

17 or below 2.0% 1.9% 2.1% 

18-21 44.0% 41.2% 44.1% 

22-29 31.9% 30.4% 25.5% 



Gender 

Women 52.3% 55.2% 54.9% 

Men 47.7% 44.8% 45.1% 



Status 

Full-time 60.7% 58.3% 58.9% 

Part-time 39.3% 41.7% 41.1% 



Racial /Ethnic Background 

White 82.7% 79.0%. 72.8%^ 

Black (non Hispanic) 9.9% 9.8% 11-8%^ 

Hispanic 4.2% 6.2% 8.6%" 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2.4% 4.2%, 5.8%'^ 

Native American 0.8% 0.8% 1.0%" 

Notes. From Projection of Educational Statistics to 2000, by U.S. Department of Education, 1989, 

Washington DC: Office of Educational Research and Improvement of the National Center 
for Education Statistics. 
'Projected from multiple sources 

< '■ . 



these problems, the remaining portions of this 
chapter will focus on describing t'.ie characteris- 
tics and attributes of traditional-age students 
who will become the entering students of the 
year 2000. Readers with an interest in the charac- 
teristics and needs of adult students are encour- 
aged to refer to the chapter by Creamer, Poison, 
and Ryan on adult learners in this monograph or 
to Kasworm and Pike (1994) for an excellent sum- 
mary of research on the background characteris- 
tics and academic performance of adult students. 

Gender 

The U.S. Department of Education (1989) 
projects that there will be a sUght decline in the 
percentage of undergraduate women enrolled in 
college, a reversal of a trend which began in 
1978 when women first accounted for more than 
half of all undergraduate enrollment. By the 
year 2000, it is projected that 54.9% of under- 
graduate college students will be women, down 
an imperceptible 0.3% from 1990. 

Status 

The U.S. Department of Education (1989) also 
projects a reversal in the percentage of under- 
graduate students enrolled full-time, a charac- 
teristic which has been in decline for more than 
two decades. In fact, the reversal in this trend 
closely parallels the increases in high school 
graduates which began in 1993. Indeed there 
appears to be a direct relationship between the 
number of high school graduates in a given year 
and the percentage of college students who en- 
roll full-time. Finally, although the trend exists, 
it probably will be imperceptible: In 1990, 583 of 
every 1,000 undergraduates enrolled full-time 
while in the year 2000, 589 of every 1,000 under- 
graduates enrolled are projected to be full-time 
undergraduate students. 

Racial/Ethnic Background 

The most significant change in the composition 
of the first-year class of the year 2000 will be in 
the percentages of the entering class which come 
from underrepresented groups. Interestingly, 
projections from the typical sources are not 
available for the racial /ethnic composition of 



undergraduate enrollments for the year 2000. 
Thus, while racial/ethnic enrollment percent- 
ages for the years 1980 and 1990 which appear 
in Table 2 are actual figures, racial/ethnic en- 
rollment projections for the year 2000 which ap- 
pear in Table 2 are based on current (1992) col- 
lege enrollment rates of 18-24 year-olds by ra- 
cial/ethnic category applied to projected 
changes in the racial/ethnic population cohorts 
of 18-24 year-olds between 1990 and 2000. 
These data suggest that there will be an increase 
in the percentage of racial and ethnic minorities 
from 21% in 1990 to 27.2% in the year 2000, an 
increase of more than 6%. And, this change in 
composition will be even more pronounced if 
there is upward movement in the college ma- 
triculation rates for these students. 

Academic Performance 

Expectations for the academic performance of 
the entering college class of the year 2000 
abound. Amid calls for school reform, a series 
of lofty performance goals have been set for kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade education 
through the "Goals 2000" initiative which began 
with the Education Summit of Governors in 

1989 (National Goals Panel, 1992). In order to 
assess America's progress toward these goals, 
one might examine the educational pipeline on 
academic performance through using scores and 
other performance indicators obtained from the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). Because NAEP assessments are ad- 
ministered at various grade levels, it is possible 
to compare NAEP results of the entering college 
classes of 1990 and 2000 when they were at cer- 
tain grade or age levels in the educational pipe- 
line. NAEP scores for the entering classes of 

1990 and 2000 in the areas of reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science are depicted in Table 
3. It should be noted that the scores which ap- 
pear in Table 3 are based on a scale of 0-500 and 
that the scores which appear in that table pro- 
vide only a capsule of the information which is 
available through the NAEP program. One of 
the more startling findings of the comprehen- 
sive picture of academic performance provided 
by the NAEP is that when members of the class 
of 1990 were eight years old, 21% of the boys 
and 157<) of the girls were one or more years 
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below modal grade level, while for the class of 
2000, 28% of the boys and 22% of the girls were 
one or more years below modal grade level. 
For a more in-depth study of these performance 
variables, readers should consult the most re- 
cent edition of The Condition of Education (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1992). 

Reading 

NAEP data indicate that educators can expect 
no appreciable gains in the reading skills of the 
entering class of the year 2000. Further com- 
parisons of NAEP data for nine year-olds in 
both classes indicate (a) higher scores for fe- 
males than for males, ( b) higher scores for white 
students than for either African-American or 
Hispanic students, (c) higher scores for students 
whose parents had completed at least some col- 
lege, (d) higher scores for students who had at- 
tended private schools, (e) higher scores for stu- 
dents from advantaged urban areas, and (f) 
higher scores for students in the northeast and 
central sections of the U.S. 



English classes as well as slight gains in stu- 
dents' perceptions of the value of writing. 

Mathematics 

The slight increase in NAEP mathematics profi- 
ciency scores is fueled largely by increases in the 
percentages of nine-year-old students who per- 
form at or above selected proficiency levels. 
Those proficiency levels and the percentage of 
nine-year-olds at or above those levels are (a) 
simple arithnietic facts from 97% (class entering 
in 1990) to 99% (class entering in 2000), ( b) be- 
ginning skills and understanding from 71% to 
81%, and (c) numerical operations and begin- 
ning problem solving from 19% to 28%. Gains 
were reported across all racial/ ethnic classifica- 
tions (White, Black, Hispanic), and although 
percentages at or above proficiency levels for all 
three groups are almost equal for simple arith- 
metic facts, the percentages for Black and His- 
panic students achieving the more advanced 
proficiency categories continue to fall more than 
20% below those of White students. 



Writing 

Whether the effect will be perceptible or not, 
comparisons of the writing scores between stu- 
dents entering college in 1990 and those enter- 
ing in 2000 indicate a slight improvement in 
writing proficiency. Although demographic 
breakdowns for writing similar to those pre- 
sented for reading are not available, there also 
appear to be slight gains in the percentage of 
students reporting writing activities in their 



Science 

Science proficiency scores also slightly increased 
between nine-year-old students entering in 1990 
and those entering in 2000. Although gains were 
achieved across all demographic groupings 
studied, further score comparisons show higher 
scores for (a) White students than for either 
Black or Hispanic students, (b) students whose 
parents had at least some college, (c) students 
from private schools, and (d) students from 



Table 3 

NAEP Scores for Classes of 1990 and 2000 



Reading' 
Writing" 
Mathematics' 
Science'' 



1990 
211 
204 
219 
221 



_2000_ 
210 
217 
230 
231 



Notes. 



advantaged urban environments. The scores 
of boys have increased more than those of 
girls, from being equal for the class of 1990 to 
a seven point difference for the class entering 
in 2000. 

Performance Summary 

At least from the perspective of this examina- 
tion of NAEP scores, it appears that any 
change in academic performance of the enter- 
ing class in the year 2000, although slightly 
improved overall, may not be obvious to post- 
secondary educators. Gains in the scores of 
students in the educational pipeline suggest 
that American education will fall short of sev- 
eral of its goals for the year 2000. As a result, 
there will be no influx of students with in- 
creasing academic abilities in the entering 
class of 2000, a fact that will require educators 
to support large numbers of students who will 
need additional academic intervention if they 
are to succeed in college. 

The School and Home Environments 

If one were to draw conclusions regarding 
students entering college in 2000 based solely 
on demographic trends and academic perfor- 
mance indicators, one would think that, save 
noticeable increases in minority enrollments, 
the first-year class of 2000 would be very 
similar to those entering in 1990. Yet, it ap- 
pears that nothing could be further from the 
truth! Students entering in 2000 are, in real- 
ity, on the cusp between the 13th generation 
and the Millennium Generation (Howe & 
Strauss, 1993). The social and political events 
that have profoundly influenced them, at 
least at the time this chapter is being written, 
are the Challenger explosion, the end of the 
cold war, the Persian Gulf War, AIDS, and 
the Rodney King incident (Levine, 1993). 
And, changes in schooling, the school envi- 
ronment, and in the home environment con- 
tinue to shape their attitudes, opinions, and 
behaviors. However, because of space limita- 
tions, this author has chosen to list selected 
indicators of the changes that are taking 
place in schools, the school environment, and 
in the home environment. 



Schooling 

The following trends in schooling are high- 
lighted. Unless otherwise noted, the source of 
each of these statements is the Digest of Educa- 
tional Statistics, 1994 (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 1994). 

❖ U.S. Department of Education estimates that 
500,000 students are home schooled, while 
home-schooling advocates believe that num- 
ber to be more than a million (Kuznik, 1994). 

❖ It is projected that in the year 2000, more than 
a half million students will earn the GED. 

❖ 17 states have implemented standards for 
issuing additional diplomas which are above 
the minimums required for high school 
graduation. 

❖ 32 states have increased the number of 
Carnegie units required for high school 
graduation. 

❖ 43% of high school students who intend to 
go to college do not take a comprehensive 
core of high school courses (American Col- 
lege Testing Program, 1994). 

❖ The pupil/teacher ratio in public schools is 
on the rise. 

❖ Per pupil expenditures in public schools 
have not increased (in real dollars) since 
1989. 

❖ 78% of parents of school-age children give 
the public schools a grade of C or below 
(Elam, Rose, & Gallup, 1994). 

Sclwol Environment 

The following trends are highlighted for the 
school environment. Unless otherwise noted, 
the source for each of these statements is Digest 
of Educational Statistics, 1994 (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1994). 

❖ The general public believes that fighting/ 
violence/gangs, lack of discipline, and drug 
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abuse are major problems confronting public ❖ 14% of school-age children speak a language 
schools (Elam, Rose, & Gallup, 1994). other than English at home (Dunn, 1993). 



❖ More than 100 languages are spoken by high 
school students in the nation's largest cities 
(Dunn, 1993). 

❖ One-third of 12th grade students say that 
disruptions by other students interfere with 
their learning. 

Nearly 60% of 12th grade students feel that 
there is a lot of cheating on tests and assign- 
ments. 

:♦ 31% of 12th grade students indicate that some 
teachers ignore cheating when they see it. 

•:♦ 16.3% of 12th grade students indicate that 
there are many gangs in school. 

There has been a significant decline in the 
percentage of seniors who report that they 
participate in athletics, cheerleading, hobby 
clubs, music, and vocational clubs. 

❖ One in four seniors participates in an aca- 
demic club. 

❖ 39.2% of high school students report using 
computers at school. 

❖ There have been decreases in the percentage 
of students reporting drug and alcohol use. 

❖ Nearly one in four students reports having 
carried a knife to school. 

❖ 3"/(. of students report having carried a gun 
to school. 

❖ Nearly 40% of college-bound, high school 
graduates rate the adequacy of high school 
education as average or below average 
(American College Testing Program, 1994). 

Home Environment 

❖ 17.1% of school-age children live below the 
poverty level (U.S. CToneral Accounting Of- 
fice, 1993). 



Single-parent families will increase by 16% 
between 1990 and 2000 when nearly 9 mil- 
lion households will be headed by single 
parents ("Future of Households," 1993). 

❖ Blended families will increase between 1990, 
when 45.4% of all marriages were remar- 
riages, and the year 2000 (DeWitt, 1993). 

❖ Every day in America, 40 teenage girls give 
birth to their third child (Hodgkinson, 1985). 

❖ Nearly 25% of the U.S. population have less 
than a high school diploma (Chronicle of 
Higher Education Almanac, 1994). 

❖ In 1992, 5.5% of U.S. families consist of a fa- 
ther working and a mother at home with 
two children, down from 11% in 1980 
(Dunn, 1993). 

❖ 37.2% of high school students report having 
access to home computers (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1994). 

Although it is possible neither to capture all the 
trends in the school and home environments nor 
to project the impact those trends will have on 
the college student in the year 2000, it is clear 
that these trends will profoundly shape the 
opinions and attitudes of students who do 
choose to enroll. These trends will also have 
enormous implications for those engaged in aca- 
demic advising, because they challenge some of 
our basic assumptions about students' home 
and school environments. 

Aspirations, Self-Assessment, and Expectations 

In addition to the areas of demographic charac- 
teristics, academic performance, and trends in 
the home and school environments, the topics 
of educational aspirations, self-assessment, and 
student expectations of the postsecondary envi- 
ronment must be discussed also. Although dat.i 
from Dey et al. (1991) are particularly useful for 
looking at trends in these areas, and oven 
though there are no assurances that trend lines 
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will continue until the year 2000, the direction of 
these trends may provide additional insights. 
While the major purposes for attending college 
cited in these studies continue to be attaining a 
better job and making more money, there is a 
notable inflation in both degree aspirations and 
in student estimates of their traits and abilities. 
In 1980, when students were asked to identify 
the highest degree they intended to earn, about 
48% indicated a degree higher than a bachelor's 
degree. In 1990, more than 61% of the students 
indicated that they had degree aspirations above 
the bachelor's degree. And, when students were 
asked to compare themselves with average per- 
sons of the same age on a series of traits and 
abilities, first-year students in 1990 had higher 
opinions of themselves than did students enter- 
ing in 1980. There were increases in the percent- 
age of students who ranked themselves either 
above average or in the top 10% on academic 
ability, artistic ability, drive to achieve, leader- 
ship ability, mathematical ability, popularity, 
popularity with the opposite sex, intellectual 
self-confidence, social self-confidence, and writ- 
ing ability. Sadly enough, the only trait for 
which these percentages decreased was in un- 
derstanding of others. Should these trend lines 
continue, members of the class of 2000 will as- 
pire to even higher educational goals and will 
exhibit even greater confidence in their ability to 
reach those goals. 

Against this backdrop of higher aspirations and 
higher self-assessment of traits and abilities are 
the expectations of college which will character- 
ize the entering class of 2000. Because the tran- 
sition to college has never been smooth for 
many students, it can be stated with a high de- 
gree of certainty that the class of 2000 will be no 
more likely to understand the realities which 
will confront them in college than their prede- 
cessors. To support this assertion, it is possible 
to utilize the Dey et al. (1991) data to compare 
student expectations of college with what they 
actually experience. Table 4 contrasts student 
expectations reported by Dey et al. (1991) with 
actual experiences reported from a variety of 
sources including the most recent Student Opin- 
ion Survey Normative Report from the American 
College Testing Program (1992), based on 
103,000 U. S. college students. Unless otherwise 



noted, the "Experiences" listed in Table 4 are 
reported from the Student Opinion Survey Nor- 
mative Report. 

Indeed, these differences between expectations 
and reported experiences indicate that college is 
a transitional shock for students. It is safe to 
assume that first-year students in the year 2000 
will encounter similar, if not greater, dissonance 
between their expectations of college and their 
experiences in college. 

One more trend must be noted. According to 
Witchel (1991), there has been a substantial in- 
crease in psychological disturbance among col- 
lege students, and waiting lists for treatment in 
college counseling centers are a sign of the 
times. There are more students entering college 
today suffering from serious emotional distress, 
including self-destructive behavior, violence 
against others, anxiety, depression, eating disor- 
ders, as well as victirruzation because of date 
and acquaintance rape, courtship violence, fam- 
ily or spouse abuse, and family drug and alco- 
hol abuse. Upcraft (1993) has noted that physi- 
cal health problems are also on the increase, in- 
cluding eating disorders, sexually transmitted 
diseases, and, of course, AIDS. This means that 
academic advisors must be aware of signs of 
mental and physical health problems and be 
prepared to make appropriate referrals. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Because almost all social and cultural changes 
take place in small increments, they are not of- 
ten observable over small units of time. Such 
could very easily be the conclusions drawn by 
postsecondary educators who view changes in 
the entering college class as infinitesimal from 
year to year. Yet, when viewed from a broader 
perspective and time frame, there are likely to 
be some stunning differences between the stu- 
dents who entered college in 1990 and those 
who will enter college in the year 2000. Changes 
in age, gender, attendance status, and academic 
preparation will probably go unnoticed, while 
changes in racial /ethnic composition, at least for 
many colleges, will be very apparent. Changes in 
the areas of the school and family environments, 
and in student aspirations and self-concepts will. 



Table 4 



Percentages of Students Who Expect and Experience Specific Outcomes in College 




Outcome 


Expectation 


Experience 


To Be Undecided 


7% 


20% 


To Change Majors 


12% 


65 to 85% 


To Fail a Course 


2% 


16% ^ 


To Take Extra Time to Complete a Degree 


87o 


60% ' 


To Drop Out 


1% 


40% 


To Transfer Colleges 


12% 


287o 


To Work in College 


36% 


60% 


To Seek Personal Counseling 


3% 


27% 


To Need Tutoring 


15% 


20"/<, 


To Seek Career Guidance 


5% 


257o 



Notes. From unpublished institutional internal migration studies. 
From unpublished statewide study in Wisconsin, 1984. 
' From All One System: Demographics of Education, Kindergarten through Graduate School, by H. 
L. Hodgkinson, 1985, Washington, DC: Institute for Educational Leadership. 
From Leaving College: Rethinking the Causes and Cures of Student Attrition, by V. Tinto, 1987, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 



however, have a significant impact on the way 
in which students think about, respond to, and 
value the college experience. Simply stated, the 
diversity of student backgrounds will render the 
term "typical student" obsolete as a defining 
element for entering students of 2000. And, this 
diversity will most likely lead to greater transi- 
tional shock among first-year students, which, 
in turn, creates an imperative to improve pro- 
grams and services for them. 

The challenges of this imperative will require 
advisors of the first-year class in the year 2000 
both to broaden their understanding of the 
backgrounds of their students and to develop 
those skills and abilities which will increase the 
likelihood of student success. The implications 
of these challenges arc presented below: 

Undcri^tunding Student Nccd^ 

1 . Advisors must become aware of the demo- 
graphic, academic performance, and cultunil 



trends which shape the goals and aspira- 
tions of the students they serve. In reality, a 
national overview of these trends applies to 
no single institution. Each of the trends will 
affect individual institutions differently. 
Geography, institutional mission, selectivity, 
multiculturalism, and academic perfor- 
mance combine with other factors to make 
each institution's first-year class different 
from those of other institutions. Implicit in 
this notion, then, is that advisors understand 
the blend of characteristics of their entering 
students. 

Advisors must demonstrate understanding 
of and sensitivity to the racial /ethnic back- 
ground of their first-year students and take 
into account the influence of these students' 
experiences on their attitudes toward and 
approaches to college. Demonstration of 
understanding and sensitivity will, quite 
probably, result in the application of differ- 
ent advising techniques and approaches. 
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Frost (1991) provides an excellent summary 
of the student characteristics and advising 
techniques that apply to ethnic minorities 
and to international students. 

3. Advisors must demonstrate understanding 
of and sensitivity to the differential develop- 
mental needs of students with disabilities, 
student athletes, and students who are 
undecided and/or underprepared and take 
into account the way in which these circum- 
stances influence their attitudes toward and 
approaches to college. Frost (1991) also 
describes important characteristics of and 
suggests techniques for improving the 
quality of advising provided for these 
students. 

4. Advisors must demonstrate understanding of 
and sensitivity to the fact that the first year of 
college is a major life transition for all stu- 
dents. Although the intensity of the transi- 
tion varies from one student to another, the 
academic and social environment of college is 
different from the academic and social envi- 
ronments from which students have come. • 

Advisor Skills and Abilities 

In addition to gaining broader insights on the 
nature of students to be served, it is equally 
critical that if members of the entering class in 
2000 are to be successful, i'len an expanded ar- 
ray of advisor skills and abilines must be exhib- 
ited. The advisor role should focus on the fol- 
lowing attributes: 

1. An advisor must be a mediator. In this role, the 
advisor serves as an individual who assists 
the student in mediating the difference 
between student expectations and student 
experiences. Quality advice rests on^the 
ability of the advisor to assist the student in 
identifying the differences, exploring the 
reasons for the differences, constructing a 
plan of action for dealing with the differ- 
ences, and monitoring the plan of action. 

2. An advisor must be an archestrator, a blender of 
student and institutional resources. Students 
bring with them a wealth of increasingly 



diverse resources and background experi- 
ences. The institution provides its own 
resources of faculty, programs, facilities, 
curriculum, and support services. It is 
knowledge of both student and institutional 
resources which places the advisor in the 
orchestrator role, focusing on the full utiliza- 
tion of institutional resources to help achieve 
student success. 

3. An advisor must bean intervener. An inter- 
vener is an individual who actively inserts 
herself into a process. The role includes not 
only monitoring student progress, but also 
actively interceding when academic 
progress is not what it should be. Although 
the role of intervener is one which has been 
widely promoted in the field of advising 
(a.k.a. intrusive advising), it must be reaf- 
firmed if students are to succeed. 

4. An advisor must be an advocate for constructive 
change. Because academic advising is the 
only structured activity on campus through 
which all students have the opportunity for 
ongoing, one-to-one interaction with a 
concerned representative of the institution 
(Habley, 1981), advisors know how policies, 
programs, procedures, and personnel affect 
students. However, in many cases, advisors 
do not (are not encouraged to) share with 
decision-makers the information which 
would lead to program, personnel, or policy 
modifications. This is particularly important 
in the case of the increasing diversity of 
entering students, because academic advi- 
sors may be the first to recognize how this 
diversity may influence programs, person- 
nel, and policies. The failure to advocate 
effectively for constructive change, will 
poorly serve the diverse needs of the enter- 
ing class in the year 2000. 

In conclusion, the challenges faced by advisors 
of the class of 2000 are formidable, but they are 
not insurmountable. The challenges will be met, 
and will be met well, if advisors focus both on 
gaining a greater understanding of the students 
they serve and on expanding their roles as mt 
diators, orchestrators, interveners, and advo- 
cates for constructive change. 
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Chapter 2 



Insights From Theory: 
Understanding First-Year Student Development 

M. Lee Upcraft 



Wes Habley in the previous chapter has confirmed 
what anyone knows who has had anything to do 
with students in the past 20 years: Today's stu- 
dents are more diverse than ever — by age, race, 
ethnicity, gender, culture, family background, aca- 
demic preparation, socioeconomic status — the list 
goes on and on. Twenty years ago, it was relatively 
easy to write a chapter on student development 
because students were more homogeneous and 
theories were sparse. The chcillenge today, how- 
ever, is far greater, not only because students are 
more diverse and theories abound, but because the 
institutions they attend are more diverse as well. 

While this chapter will review the most preva- 
lent theories on student development in general, 
and first-year student development in particu- 
lar, it will, because of space limitations, be more 
of a road map to various theories than a com- 
prehensive exposition of them. 

General Theories of Student Development in 
the 1960s and 1970s 

Before the turbulent decade of the 1960s, little 
was written about the growth and development 



of students in college. Much of what we as- 
sumed about students unfil the 20th century v/as 
based upon the principle of in loco parentis, in 
which colleges believed they had a responsibility 
to act on behalf of parents for the good of their 
students. In loco parentis spawned a plethora of 
rules and regulations designed to develop Chris- 
tian moral character. In a way, this was the origi- 
nal student development theory. 

The first secular influence on our thinking about 
college students emerged in the late 19th century, 
when psychological theorists such as Sigmund 
Freud and Karl Jung began to write about hu- 
mans from a perspective different from theolo- 
gians and philosophers. Twentieth century psy- 
chologists such as behaviorists B. F. Skinner, so- 
cial psychologist Erik Erikson, client-centered 
therapist Carl Rogers, and developmentalist Jean 
Piaget also influenced our perspecti\'es on hu- 
man development, and tht ir ideas were applied 
to late adolescent college students. Also, writers 
such as Frank Parsons, Donald Super, and John 
Holland were identifieel with tho x-ocational 
guidance movement and wrote about Ihe career 
development of college students. 
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The 1960s marked a turning point in the way in 
which we theorized and studied college student 
development. This turbulent decade not only 
produced student activism in higher educa- 
tion — it also produced the first efforts to explain 
the growth and development of students in col- 
lege. It wasn't until the publication of Sanford's 
(1962) The American College that serious scholar- 
ship was applied to college student develop- 
ment and the environments in which it occurs. 
Sanford (1967) postulated the concepts of sup- 
port and challenge. He argued that students at- 
tempt to reduce the tension or challenge of the 
collegiate environment by striving to restore 
"equilibrium." The extent to which students are 
successful at this task depends on the degree of 
support that exists in the collegiate environ- 
ment. Too much challenge is overwhelming; 
too much support is debilitating. The challenge- 
support cycle results in growth and change. 

Sanford's writings were followed by Chickering's 
(1969) postulation of seven "vectors of develop- 
ment" which characterize adolescence and early 
adulthood, based on Sanford's (1967) concepts of 
differentiation and integration. Probably no 
other theory of student development has been 
more cited, used, and researched than 
Chickering's original seven vectors. Later in this 
chapter, these vectors will be described, based on 
recent revisions by Chickering and Reisser (1993) 
which were designed to apply to adults as well. 

At about the same time, William Perry (1970) 
developed a theory of intellectual and ethical 
development in which students moved in nine 
stages from a simplistic, categorical view of the 
world to a more relalivistic, committed view. 
According to Perry, first-year students start out 
with an unquestioning, dualistic conceptual 
framework (right-wrong, good-bad, beautiful- 
ugly) and grow to a realization of the contingent 
nature of knowledge, values, and truth. As they 
move though the stages of development, they 
integrate their intellects with their identities, 
gain a better understanding of the world, and 
find personal meaning through an affirmation of 
their own commitments. 

Similarly, Lawrence Kohlberg (1971) developed 
a cognitive stage theory of the development of 



moral judgment. In his view, moral judgment is 
a progression through various stages of devel- 
opment, each stage representing a mode or 
structure of thought. He is concerned about 
how and why judgments are made, as opposed 
to their content. The structure of moral thought 
includes the decision-making system, the prob- 
lem-solving strategy, the social perspective, and 
the underlying logic in making a moral choice. 

Environmental Theories 

Psychology was not the only discipline to affect 
our thinking about students. In the late 1960s, sev- 
eral sociologists argued that in order to have a 
complete understanding of college student devel- 
opment, one has to look not only at students, but 
also at the environments in which they live. They 
focused on the interpersonal aspect of the campus 
environment, with a special emphasis on the pow- 
erful influence of the peer group. The first notions 
about peer group influence were first articulated 
by Newcomb and Wilson (1966) when they intro- 
duced the notions of the peer group's powerful 
effects on first-year students in the first six weeks 
of college. According to Feldman and Newcomb 
(1969), peer groups influence students in the fol- 
lowing ways: (a) help students achieve indepen- 
dence from home and family, (b) support or im- 
pede the institution's academic goals, (c) offer stu- 
dents general emotional support and fulfill needs 
not met by the curriculum., classroom, or faculty, 

(d) give students practice in getting along with 
people, particularly those whose backgrounds, 
interests, and orientations differ fiom their own, 

(e) provide students support for changing, or not 
changing, and (f) affect decisions about staying in 
or leaving college. 

In the 1970s, the study of student environments 
expanded beyond the peer group to a more gen- 
eralized concept of campus ecology. We began to 
look at the influence of campus environments on 
student development, focusing on the relation- 
ship between the student and his or her environ- 
ment and the impact of that interaction on aca- 
demic success and personal development. 

In 1973, the Western Interstate Comnussion for 
Higher Education outlined some basic assump- 
tions of the ecological perspective based on 
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research about college students. This group 
assumed that students enter college with their 
own backgrounds, personalities, and experi- 
ences, facing an environment never before en- 
countered. This environment can have a power- 
ful impact on students, particularly first-year 
students, whose need to identify and affiliate 
with others is strong. The influence is not, how- 
ever, only one way. Students can also influence 
environments. Some students, particularly first- 
year students, are more susceptible to environ- 
mental influence, while others, often upper-class 
students or older students, appear to be less sus- 
ceptible. Collegiate environments are mutable 
as well and can be influenced and channeled by 
the institution to enhance student success (West- 
em Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1973). When there is congruence between 
the student and his or her environment, the stu- 
dent is more likely to succeed in college. 

These basic assumptions were reinforced by the 
research of Astin (1973), Checkering (1974) and 
many other researchers which confirmed the 
powerful influence of the residential environ- 
ment, particularly for first-year students. In gen- 
eral, first-year students who live in residence 
halls, compared to those who live elsewhere, are 
more likely to earn higher grades, stay in college 
and graduate, and experience more positive per- 
sonal development. Hart in Chapter 9, and 
Goodsell Love and Tinto in Chapter 10 discuss 
how academic advising can become an integral 
part of first-year students' residential experience. 

More recently, campus climate has become a 
volatile issue because there is some evidence 
that collegiate environments may have an ad- 
verse effect for underrepresented groups 
(Fleming, 1984; Evans & Wall, 1991) and women 
(Hall & Sandler, 1982). Incidents of racial ha- 
rassment, discrimination, and violence are, un- 
fortunately, all too frequent in today's collegiate 
environment. So, too, are incidents of discrimi- 
nation and violence against women, as well as 
gay, lesbian, and bisexual persons, and others. 

Boyer (1990) offered a framework within which 
to look at campus environments, in the light of 
what appears to be a deterioration of campus 
communities. He identified five principles upon 



which to base a campus community. First, it 
should be a purposeful community, a place 
where the intellectual life is central and where 
faculty and students work together to 
strengthen teaching and learning. Second, it 
should be a just community, where the dignity 
of all individuals is affirmed and where equality 
of opportunity is vigorously pursued. Third, it 
should be an open community, where freedom 
of expression is uncompromisingly protected 
and where civility is powerfully affirmed. 
Fourth, it should be a disciplined commimity, 
where individuals accept their obligations to the 
group and where well-defined governance pro- 
cedures guide behavior for the common good. 
And finally, it should be a caring community, 
where the well being of each member is sensi- 
tively supported and where ser\nce to others is 
encouraged. 

Specialized Theories of Student Development 

With the increased social and cultural diversity 
of students over the course of the previous de- 
cades, the 1980s brought serious challenges to 
existing student development theories, because 
it was argued that these theories failed to ex- 
plain fully the development of underrepre- 
sented groups such as women, racial and ethnic 
groups, older students, international students, 
gay, lesbian, and bisexual students, student ath- 
letes, honors students, commuters, disabled 
students, and others. Models of student devel- 
opment specifically geared toward these groups 
proliferated during this decade. 

For example, it is now acknowledged that while 
students of color are in many ways similar to 
other students in their development, they are also 
different. Traditional studeni development theo- 
ries made certain assumptions about the com- 
monality of environments, cultures, and back- 
ground of students that simply did not apply to 
many students of color. Being raised in a minor- 
ity culture amidst a majority society creates dif- 
ferent developmental outcomes for persons of 
that culture. Parental roles, child rearing prac- 
tices, cultural values, community commitments 
and obligations, and other culture-related factors 
combine to produce different developmental 
dynamics for minority students. Theories of 



student development that focus on diversity in- 
clude, among many others, black identity devel- 
opment (Cross, 1978, 1991), white identity devel- 
opment (Helms, 1992), Asian- American develop- 
ment (Sue & Sue, 1985), Hispanic development 
(Martinez, 1988), and Native American develop- 
ment Gohnson & Lashley, 1988). Brown and 
Rivas in Chapter 14 explore the implications of 
these differences for academic advising. 

Further, it is also now acknowledged that the de- 
velopment of men and women is different in 
some ways. Carol Gilligan's (1982) landmark 
work In A Different Voice argues that mainstream 
theorists often mistakenly base their concepts on 
male behavior, thus totally misrepresenting fe- 
male development. For Gilligan, the concepts of 
autonomy and separation are indicative of male 
development, while female development is better 
explained by the concepts of connectedness and 
relationships. Other theorists who attempt to ex- 
plain the unique developmental processes of 
women include, among many others, Belenky, 
Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule (1986), Josselson 
(1987), and O'Neil and Roberts Carroll (1988). 

Likewise, Patricia Cross (1981), in her landmark 
publication Adults as Learners was one of the first 
to challenge the age bias of student development 
theories. She interpreted adult student develop- 
ment in the light of adult developmental learning 
theories, which are covered in much greater de- 
tail in Chapter 13 by Creamer, Poison, and Ryan. 
They highlight, among others, Schlossberg, 
Lynch, and Chickering's (1989) view that adult 
learning is a transition process which extends 
from the first moment one thinks about returning 
to college to the time when the experience is com- 
plete and integrated into one's life. 

And finally, until recently, gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual development was almost totally ig- 
nored by developmental theorists. While these 
students have a great deal in common with 
their heterosexual colleagues, they are faced 
with somewhat different developmental issues, 
based on their sexual orientation. Cass (1979, 
1984) identified six stages of homosexual iden- 
tity formation which are differentiated on the 
basis of an individual's perceptions of his or 
her own behavior in relation to self-recognition 



as a homosexual, including identity confusion, 
identity comparison, identity tolerance, identity 
acceptance, identity pride, and identity synthesis. 

Student Development Theory in the 
1980s and 1990s 

The decades of the 1980s and 1990s brought con- 
tinued exploration of specific aspects of student 
development. It was during these decades that 
higher education became more concerned about 
why many students leave college, and this con- 
cern led to several theories about why some stu- 
dents succeed in college while others do not. 

Probably the most often quoted theory about 
why students succeed in college is Alexander 
Astin's (1985) Involvement Theory. Based upon the 
extensive body of retention literature, Astin ar- 
gued that students learn and develop best by be- 
coming involved, that is, by investing physical 
and psychological energy in the collegiate experi- 
ence: The greater the quantity and quality of in- 
volvement, the more likely the student will suc- 
ceed in college. 

Taking another approach, Schlossberg, Lynch, 
and Chickering (1989) argued that student suc- 
cess is dependent on the degree to which stu- 
dents feel they "matter." Mattering refers to the 
beliefs people have, justified or not, that they 
matter to someone else, that they are the objects 
of someone else's attention, care, and apprecia- 
tion. In the collegiate environment, students, 
particularly first-year students, must believe that 
they matter and that others (peers, faculty, staff, 
and family) care about them. They must develop 
a sense of belonging if they are to succeed. They 
must feel appreciated for who they are and what 
they do, if they are to grow, develop, and succeed 
in college. If students, particularly first-year stu- 
dents feel "out of things," ignored by the main- 
stream, and unaccepted, they will feel marginal 
and are therefore much less likely to succeed in 
college. Minority students in predominantly 
white institutions are often most susceptible to 
these feelings of marginality. 

Another approach to explaining student success, 
focusing on first-year student success, is Tinto's 
(1987, 1993) reflections of the stages of first-year 



student integration iuto college life. Applying 
Van Gennep's (1960) concepts to student attri- 
tion, Tinto suggested that the process of student 
departure can be conceptualized into three dis- 
tinct stages: separation, transition, and incorpora- 
tion. Tinto argues that in order for students to 
succeed in college, they first must experience 
separation from their previous life experiences 
and enter the collegiate environment. They then 
progress to the transition stage, in which they 
have not yet acquired the norms or established 
the personal bonds needed for full integration 
into the collegiate environment, and are often 
torn between their old environment and the new 
one. To negotiate the incorporation stage suc- 
cessfully, first-year students must establish full 
membership in both the social and academic 
communities of college life. Social interactions 
are the primary vehicle through which such in- 
tegrative associations occur. Entering students 
need to establish contact with other members of 
the institution, students and faculty alike. Fail- 
ure to do so may lead to dropping out. Experi- 
ences important to first-year student success 
include participation in orientation seminars, 
good peer support, knowledge of student and 
academic services, and at least one caring rela- 
tionship with a faculty or staff member. 

Returning to Chickering's (1969) seven vectors, 
Chickering and Reisser (1993) revised them to 
make them more applicable to today's more di- 
verse students. These revised vectors include (a) 
developing intellectual, physical and manual, 
and interpersonal competence; (b) managing 
emotions such as anxiety, anger, depression, de- 
sire, guilt, and shame, as well as rapture, relief, 
sympathy, yearning, worship, wonder, and awe; 
(c) moving through emotional and instrumental 
autonomy toward interdependence; (d) develop- 
ing mature interpersonal relationships including 
a tolerance and appreciation for differences and a 
capacity for intimacy; (e) establishing a sense of 
identity in a social, historical, and cultural con- 
text, including gender and sexual orientation, 
clarification of self-concept, sense of self in re- 
sponse to feedback from valued othiTS, self- 
acceptance and self-esteem, and personal sta- 
bility and integration; (f) developing purpose, 
including vocational plans and aspirations, 
personal interests, and interpersonal and family 



commitments; and (g) developing integrity, in- 
cluding humanizing values, personalizing values, 
and developing congruence in values. 

There were also advances in theories of cogni- 
tive development. David Kolb (1984) developed 
a four stage model of learning. The reflective 
obserz'ation stage involves understanding ideas 
^ .m different points of view and forming opin- 
ions from the process of taking in many differ- 
ent ideas. The abstract conceptualization stage 
involves looking at the logic of an idea and sys- 
tematically using ideas or theories to solve prob- 
lems. This is the thinking ^tage of learning. The 
other two stages concrete experience and active 
experimentation involve, respectively, learning 
from one's feelings and from one's action. 

By Kolb's account, a learner enters the learning 
cycle at a stage determined by his or her own 
habits and preferences, but in order for learning 
to take place, the learner must pass through all 
four stages, perhaps several times, and not nec- 
essarily in the same order each time. 

Marcia Baxter Magolda (1992) studied students' 
perceptions of the nature of knowledge and the 
role of gender in their changing patterns of rea- 
soning. She describes different kinds of 
"knowers" which are gender related, but not 
gender "dictated." Absolute knowers view 
knowledge as certain and authorities as having 
access to absolute truths. Women are more 
likely to be receivers of knowledge in their pat- 
terns of reasoning, while men are more likely to 
master such knowledge. Transitional knowers 
view knowledge as absolute in some areas but 
not in others. Woi.ien are more likely to be in- 
terpersonal in their patterns of reasoning, while 
men are more likely to be impersonal. Indepen- 
dent knoioers view knowledge as mostly uncer- 
tain. In this type of knower, the two patterns of 
reasoning were interindividual, used most fre- 
quently by women, and individual, used more 
frequently by men. And finally, contextual 
knowers view some knowledge claims as better 
than others in a particular context, with no gen- 
der differences. 

Kitchener and King's (1990) model of reflective 
judgment is also worth some discussion. They 
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offer a model of "reflective judgment" defining a 
hierarchical, seven stage sequence of increasingly 
complex states of relating to what people know 
or believe and how they justify their knowledge 
claims and beliefs. They argue that each stage 
represents a logically coherent network of as- 
sumptions and concepts that are used to justify 
beliefs. Students progress from Stage 1, when all 
knowledge is certain, to Stage 2 when all knowl- 
edge is certain but not always observable, to 
Stage 3 when temporary uncertainty emerges, 
using one's own biases until absolute knowledge 
is possible, to Stage 4 when some knowledge is 
permanently uncertain, to Stage 5 when knowl- 
edge is uncertain, and subjective interpretation is 
based on rules of inquiry in a particular context, 
to Stage 6 when knowledge is constructed, and 
beliefs are based on generalized rules of inquiry, 
to Stage 7, when objective knowledge is obtain- 
able, and beliefs are better or worse approxima- 
tions of reality based on evidence. 

The spiritual development of students, which 
some critics had argued had been long ignored 
by theorists, was highlighted in the late 1980s 
when Fowler (1981) postulated six stages of 
spiritual development. They include intuitive 
projective faith, most often prevalent in early 
childhood, when fantasy and limitation are 
powerful influences and faith is a function of 
what children hear and see from adults around 
them. In Stage 2, the mythic-literal faith, most 
often prevalent in childhood and beyond, per- 
sons adopt the stories, beliefs, and observances 
that symbolize being a part of a community, and 
moral rules, attitudes, and beliefs are inter- 
preted literally. In Stage 3, synthetic-conventional 
faith, most often prevalent in adolescence and 
beyond, faith becomes a basis for one's personal 
identity and synthesizes one's personal and 
family based values. Intuitive-reflective faith, 
most often prevalent in young adulthood and 
beyond, is characterized by individuals recog- 
nizing the needs to take responsibility for their 
commitments, life-styles, beliefs, and attitudes. 
In Stage 5, conjunctive faith, prevalent in mid-life 
and beyond, persons are open to the voices of 
their deeper selves, and recognize the prejudices 
and myths that are part of self-esteem by virtue 
of one's experiences. In the final stage, universal- 
izing faith, individuals move beyond paradoxes 



and polarities and become grounded in a one- 
ness with the power of being, or more specifi- 
cally, a sovereign god. 

Implications for Academic Advisors 

While awareness of these theories is important 
for a better intellectual understanding of today's 
students, what do all these theories mean for 
practice? What do they mean for the student 
who comes to an academic advising office in 
search of help? The answer to both of these 
questions is that theories provide contexts 
within which to build a unique relationship 
with that student. Each entering student, be- 
cause of his or her background, experiences, 
personality, and characteristics, brings a unique 
identity to the collegiate community. The 
myriad of collegiate experiences shape and 
mold that entering identity, resulting in favor- 
able or unfavorable educational outcomes for 
that student. 

By knowing all of the potential influences-past 
and present, personal, interpersonal, and envi- 
ronmental—in first-year students' lives, we are 
better able to establish the kind of academic ad- 
vising relationship that most often lead to stu- 
dent success, however defined. We cannot be 
effective as academic advisors if we are not 
aware of the developmental possibilities for 
each student we see. We must, therefore, be 
aware of student development theory, and use it 
for the good of our students. We owe them 
nothing less. 
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Both orientation and academic advising are 
staples of the first-year college experience in 
contemporary American higher education, serv- 
ing important roles in enhancing student suc- 
cess (Noel, Levitz, & Saluri, 1985). But for a va- 
riety of reasons orientation and advising have 
historically tended to exist as events apart from 
one another — designed, administered, and 
implemented by different departments or units 
with little collaboration. 

As essential components of a successful first-year 
experience, orientation and academic advising 
are processes which can be linked and integrated 
in a variety of ways. The processes should share 
the common goal of helping students achieve 
academic integration as well as social integration 
into the college experience (Tinto, 1993). On 
many campuses, the standard method of decen- 
tralized advising makes achieving such collabo- 
ration an enormous and difficult challenge. 
However, exemplary practices do exist in which 
advising processes are linked to pre-enrollment 
and extended orientation. This chapter will pro- 
vide an overview of such practices. In spite of 
what may seem to be divergent aims, styles, and 



methods, the processes of orientation and aca- 
demic advising can be successfully linked, 
thereby providing entering students a coherent 
introductory experience and a clear view of the 
academic expectations and realities of campus 
life. 

Pre-Enrollment Orientation 

Entering students receive institutional orienta- 
tion in a variety of formal and informal, sanc- 
tioned and non-sanctioned, official and unoffi- 
cial ways. Through these various means, stu- 
dents learn about the institution, shape per- 
sonal perceptions, and make decisions v/hich 
affect their academic success. 

Orienting students to the culture of higher edu- 
cation in general and to a specific institution can 
take many forms. The particular form depends 
upon (a) institutional type, mission, and tradi- 
tions; (b) student char^icteristics and abilities; 
and (c) available financial resources tor program 
development and staffing. But whatever the 
particular form, an intentional and well-planned 
orientation program should "aid (students) in 
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their transition to the institution, expose them to 
the broad educational opportunities of the insti- 
tution, and integrate them into the life of the 
institution" (Council for the Advancement of 
Standards for Student Services /Developmental 
Programs, 1986, p. 97). 

In identifying the components of effective orien- 
tation programs. Smith and Brackin (1993) name 
six broad categories of program content: aca- 
demic information, general information, logisti- 
cal concerns, social /interpersonal development, 
testing and assessment, and transitional pro- 
gramming. Results of a 1991 survey of existing 
orientation programs found that one of the most 
frequently identified content areas specifically 
addressed in orientation programs was the topic 
of "academic structure, requirements, and 
grades" (Strumpf, 1991, p. 80). This area of con- 
tent programming was included in 92% to 96% 
of the programs identified by the survey (Smith 
& Brackin, 1993). The most recent orientation 
literature strongly supports the inclusion of aca- 
demic advising issues in orientation: "The clear 
trend in orientation ... is to move away from 
addressing primarily social, personal adaptation 
issues to a much greater emphasis on academic 
orientation and introduction to the college expe- 
rience" (Gardner & Hansen, 1993, p. 190). 

Placing a greater emphasis on creating an aca- 
demic orientation is consistent with the many 
aspects of effective academic advising. It is im- 
portant, however, to recognize that both orienta- 
tion and academic advising are much more than 
single, definable events. Rather, they are pro- 
cesses that take place over time with the com- 
mon goal of enhancing the overall success of 
college students. 

Linking Pre-Enrollment Orientation 
and Advising 

When entering students are invited to campus 
before their first semester of enrollment, there is 
an opportunity to initiate an academic advising 
program. A well-planned first stage of advising 
has the potential to keep students engaged in 
their academic careers throughout their first 
year and beyond. "Begin the advising relation- 
ship with an awareness of the larger purpose of 



advising and move to an awareness of details," 
writes Frost (1991, p. 71). Allowing students to 
work through such a process with academic ad- 
visors provides a way for students and the insti- 
tution to exchange expectations. As Gardner and 
Hansen (1993, p. 184) indicate, "an effective ori- 
entation provides an irutial opporturuty for the 
new student to begin to develop that all impor- 
tant relationship with the academic advisor." 

For many students, the first personal contact with 
the institution comes through some kind of pre- 
enroUment orientation program. Larger institu- 
tions and those with automated processes may 
never see entering students at the point of admis- 
sion. Consequently, many students arrive at our 
institutions with little knowledge of the language 
or practices of higher education. Students need 
to learn a new vocabulary, such as the difference 
between colleges and uruversities or between 
semesters and terms. They need to understand 
the curricular structure, such as majors, minors, 
options, and emphases, as well as distinctions 
between baccalaureate and associate degrees, or 
the bachelor of science and the bachelor of arts 
degrees. Students should know the difference 
between officially withdrawing from school or 
simply not attending classes. They need to know 
who makes the rules, what these rules are, and 
who enforces them. And, most importantly, they 
need to know what it takes to succeed. 

All of these needs have to be addressed if enter- 
ing students are to comprehend the nature of the 
institution they have chosen and take full advan- 
tage of the educational experiences provided. Of 
the many concepts new to entering students, aca- 
demic advising is sure to be one which, at first, 
might be especially ambiguous or even un- 
known. If students are not involved early in the 
process of academic advising, the opportunity to 
establish this critical relationship between the 
student and the institution is often lost. The suc- 
cessful transition of students to higher education 
depends upon their acculturation into that insti- 
tution, and it is within the context of academic 
advising that this transition can occur. 

What an academic orientation program looks 
like is often the result of who has been given 
responsibility for implementation. When a 



program is constructed to focus on academic 
advising, components can be provided in an 
integrated, seamless structure so that students 
are given the opportunity to use information, 
to relate this information to themselves, and to 
begin the critical task of assessing themselves 
in relationship to their academic interests and 
abilities. The model for such a pre-enrollment 
academic orientation program need not be 
complex; rather, it has to reflect the needs of 
the students, providing them a chance to incor- 
porate what they have learned into meaningful 
activities. 

Program Components 

A successful pre-enrollment academic orienta- 
tion program should start with a clearly identi- 
fied focus which includes components that are 
well-crafted and carefully articulated. Such a 
program might include group and individual 
activities that lead students from general infor- 
mation and broad perspectives to specific in- 
formation with an individual, more personal 
focus. 

Introducing the Program. Learning the language 
of higher education can com", first: Introducing 
students to the role of academic advising, de- 
tailing the many new terms which will become 
part of their vocabulary, explaining the struc- 
ture of the college or university and how it 
might differ from other colleges or universities, 
examining the mission of higher education in 
general and of the institution attended in par- 
ticular. Learning this language often seems 
like a formidable task for the student, but a 
well-produced video or slide-tape show, run- 
ning no more than 15 minutes, can accomplish 
this goal. In this component, philosophies of 
cultural diversity can be presented, the range 
of educational opportunities explored, co-cur- 
ricular experiences such as volunteerism and 
leadership development endorsed as legitimate 
educational endeavors, the use of internships 
encouraged, and the value of study abroad pro- 
moted. What is presented in such an introduc- 
tion is a distillation of the institution's mission 
and values. Such presentations are part of the 
academic advising experience and can serve as 
a first component. 



Assessing the Student. A component for assess- 
ment can follow an introduction. To a certain 
extent, all students are assessed academically as 
they enter college because the admissions pro- 
cess is a type of assessment. While the forms 
may vary, communicating such assessments is 
vital if students are to understand what the na- 
ture of the transition to higher education will be 
like. Such an opportunity is important for all 
types of students: those entering directly from 
secondary education, those returning to higher 
education after some years' absence, those trans- 
ferring from one institution to another. All of 
these transitions represent a change of context, 
and understanding the new context will enable 
the student to cope better. 

Assessment should include placement testing 
and self-report surveying. Academic advisors 
meeting students for the first time will want to 
know if students are ready for a particular edu- 
cational experience. They will want to know 
about preparation for certain beginning courses 
and how students compare with other students 
at the institution. Advisors will want to ascer- 
tain the relationship between students' abilities 
and their interests. 

This can be a complex matter. A well-organized 
assessment component involving placement test- 
ing and the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation about students can be used to assist the 
advising process. For example, placement testing 
should relate to the curriculum of the institution. 
If all students are required to take begin ling En- 
glish composition, then a measure of preparation 
is necessary. If all students must take a math- 
ematics course, an assessment is crucial. 

While placement testing has long been a compo- 
nent of pre-enrollment advising and orientation, 
the surveying of students along other educa- 
tional dimensions has considerable potential for 
a rich exchange between the student and the 
academic advisor. What do advisors want to 
know about students, and how can this informa • 
tioii be beneficial in an advising exchange? Ad- 
visors might seek answers to questions such as 
the following: How did a student react to spe- 
cific high school courses? Has the student had 
any schooling other than high school? How 



many hours did a student study outside of 
classes during high school? Is English the 
student's native language? What does the stu- 
dent read (excluding school assignments)? Is 
there a work history (part-time, full-time, paid, 
or volunteer)? What grades does the student 
expect, and how many hours of study are antici- 
pated to achieve these grades? In what areas of 
study is the siudent interested, and how strong 
are these interests? How certain is the first 
choice of major? Who influenced the decision? 
How much does the student know about the 
field of study identified? How does the family 
feel about the choice? If the student were not 
going to college, what would the alternative be? 
Does the student plan to have a job while in 
school or to engage in co-curricular activities? 

By answering these questions, students are able 
to engage more actively in the advising pro- 
cess. They can learn what the institution wants 
to know about them and how the information, 
in conjunction with academic assessments, can 
be used to contemplate the first semester of 
enrollment. The first purpose of such survey- 
ing is to establish an academic advising rela- 
tionship, not simply to collect data; therefore, 
the questions must be relevant to the educa- 
tional experience. Assessment data, especially 
those which compare students with other stu- . 
dents, need to be explained carefully, first, per- 
haps, with a standardized interpretation fol- 
lowed by the opportunity for an individual 
meeting with an advisor who has access to 
these data. 

Interacting Individually. An effective way to 
personalize the pre-enrollment stage of acar 
demic advising is to include an individual ex- 
perience that focuses on educational planning 
issues. In some cases, this may be the first time 
the sttident has talked about interests, goals, 
values, and expectations with anyone from the 
institution. Discussion of these issues marks a 
significant point in the student's transition to 
higher education and must be dealt with intel- 
ligently and sensitively. Such an opportunity 
provides for interaction with advisors using 
forms of assessment that include admission 
information, placement testing, and self-report 
surveying. 



For example, the advisor might look to avail- 
able assessment information in preparation for 
an individual session with a student interested 
in pre-medicine. From admission data, the fol- 
lowing questions i .'uld be asked: What science 
courses did the student take? How well did 
the student perform in those courses? Did the 
student graduate from high school recently? 
From the placement testing results, the advisor 
may ask: Did the student perform well enough 
on the mathematics test to take the courses re- 
quired for pre-medicine? Were any other re- 
sults from placement testing pertinent for this 
student? From the self-report surveying, the 
advisor may pursue the following ideas: How 
did the student react to high school science 
courses? Did the student indicate any volun- 
teer experiences that relate to the field of 
study? Who may have influenced the choice of 
pre-medicine? How does the student's family 
feel about the student's current plans? 

Information such as the following might be 
learned during the individual student session. 
Specifically, from the admission data available, 
an advisor learns that the student earned aver- 
age grades in biology, mathematics, and chem- 
istry in high school. From the placement test- 
ing data, the advisor finds that the student 
needs to review mathematics and cannot start 
with the first course in the pre-medicine cur- 
riculum. From the self-report survey, the advi- 
sor learns that the student liked biology, but 
did not like chemistry in high school. In addi- 
tion, the student indicates liking a volunteer 
experience at a local hospital and being influ- 
enced by the media portrayal of physicians. 
Also, the student reports that the family is in- 
different to the current educational \Aan of pre- 
medicine. 

During the session, the advisor and the student 
will work with the information available from 
the forms of assessment, as well as with new 
ideas and perspectives that are raised. The advi- 
sor needs to pace the session so that the student 
begins to see relationships among the pieces of 
information related to educational and curricu- 
lar planning. Therefore, the individual educa- 
tional planning component fits into the context 
of an academic orientation program by helping 
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students begin to address the multitude of is- 
sues involved in making sound educational 
plans. 

Presenting Academic Information. In most institu- 
tions, the complexity of academic programs, poli- 
cies, and procedures can overwhelm new stu- 
dents. Admission materials are usually too gen- 
eral for advising purposes once students select 
the institution and begin the process of academic 
planning. Internal academic documents fre- 
quently do not take into account how new stu- 
dents will read the information. Therefore, the 
interpretation of academic materials is critical, 
and how and when such materials are presented 
to students constitute an important component of 
an academic orientation program. 

Many documents can become academic advis- 
ing tools, from the institution's catalog to a 
department's course descriptions. However, 
decisions must be made about what is to be pre- 
sented, and then, when is the best time for intro- 
duction. Regardless of the technology used for 
delivery, only information that will be put to 
use during the pre-enrollment program should 
be included in order to help students focus their 
attention. Exercises and activities in which stu- 
dents use the materials in meaningful ways can 
help to organize the information. 

Also, the effectiveness of the academic informa- 
tion component depends on the skill of the pre- 
senter and the nature of the interchange. Small 
groups of students interacting with each other 
and with someone who can interpret the materi- 
als contribute to students' confidence in using 
the information. Although the implicit objective 
of the component may ue to unfold the nature of 
the institution, the explicit objective needs to be 
concrete and lead to specific outcomes. For ex- 
ample, showing students how to develop a 
schedule of classes may appear to be simplistic. 
However, through effective use of academic ma- 
terials, the activity can reveal the purpo.ses of 
the curriculum, suggest strategies for individu- 
alizing the academic program, and emphasize 
the importance of academic advising. 

Key personnel from the academic units shouki 
contribute both to planning and conducting 



these academic information sessions as well as 
to monitoring their effectiveness. This is espe- 
cially true in determining the usefulness of the 
materials selected and the activities planned. 
Caution should be exercised not to overload stu- 
dents with too much information at this time. 

Focusing on the Area of Enrollment. Eventually it 
is important in pre-enrollment advising pro- 
grams for students to identify with the require- 
ments and specific advising structure of their 
chosen area of enrollment. Discussions 
throughout the advi.sing session, placement test 
results, the curricula of the institution, and so 
forth, will take on additional meaning in the 
context ' ; the student's current educational 
plans. In some cases, a meeting may take place 
with someone who will become the student's 
academic advisor through the first year of col- 
lege, or perhaps throughout the entire degree 
program. The concluding activity of this advis- 
ing session should be the first semester schedule 
of classes, which represents moving from a gen- 
eral, broad perspective to a more specific and 
personal focus. At this point, students should 
be able to use what they have learned to articu- 
late the rationale for particular course selections. 

Involving Families. A critical part of the educa- 
tional experience for many students is the in- 
volvement of their families in the introduction 
to college. By sharing some of the same experi- 
ences, families who participate in a pre-enroll- 
ment academic orientation program have a con- 
text in which to understand better the opportu- 
nities and challenges that will face their stu- 
dents. The process of educational exploration 
and decision making about an academic plan is 
an experience that unfolds over time for most 
students. As a result, families should be aware 
of how the institution supports students 
through this process. Clear presentations of the 
philosophy and structure of the institution's aca- 
demic advising process should be incorporated 
into the program. 

Sessions just for families should be included with 
opportunities to ask questions, both individually 
and in groups. The long-term effectiveness of tht- 
introduction to academic advising rests with the 
student taking charge, and, for some students. 



this may be the first time they make academic 
decisions on their own with advisors who have 
the potential to influence their Uves. It is impor- 
tant for families to understand this in a setting 
where adequate time is allowed to address is- 
sues with academic advisors. 

Three examples of effective pre-enrollment pro- 
grams are worth describing briefly. The Penn- 
sylvp.nia State University's Freshman Testing, 
Counseling and Advising Program (FTCAP), a 
pre-enrollment academic orientation program 
for students and families, has been in operation 
for over 38 years. The basic objective of this first 
stage of academic advising is to enable students 
to assess their educational plans with advisors 
before classes begin. The longevity of this pro- 
gram provides a rich perspective on introducing 
students to academic advising. For an over- 
view, student schedule, and description of ac- 
tivities of this program, contact Judith Goetz, 
Division of Undergraduate Studies, Pennsylva- 
nia State University. Other institufions which 
include academic advising as a significant por- 
tion of orientation include, among many others, 
Ohio State University, Indiana University, and 
the University of Texas at Austin. 

Linking Advising and Extended Orientation: 
The Freshman Seminar 

Equally crifical to pre-enrollment orientation is 
an introducfion to academic activifies which will 
follow once classes have begun. While a pre- 
enrollment academic orientafion program can 
have its own focus, uUimately it should also pre- 
pare students for the next phases of their educa- 
tional experience, such as working within the 
institution's advising structure. However, an 
equally powerful way for first-semester students 
to enhance academic advising and the transition 
to college is to participate in freshman seminars. 

"Freshman seminar" is the most common name 
for a special academic course which is offered 
now for new students at approximately two- 
thirds of American colleges and universities. Al- 
though institutions report a wide range of spe- 
cific goals and objectives for freshman seminars, 
the goal reported for approximately 70% of them 
is to provide students an extended orientafion to 



the campus and its resources, to themselves as 
learners, to the essential academic skills neces- 
sary for success, and to the world of higher edu- 
cation, its present and its past (Barefoot & 
Fidler, 1992). 

Although freshman seminars, as a course type, 
date back over 100 years (Fitts & Swift, 1928), 
their greatest popularit}' has come about since 
1980 (Barefoot & Fidler, 1992). Survey research 
conducted by the University of South Carolina 
in 1988, 1991, and, most recently, in 1994, indi- 
cates that well over 80% of these courses were 
begun in the last 15. years. A number of con- 
verging circumstances, both internal and exter- 
nal to the insfitution, continue to drive this phe- 
nomenon. Among these circumstances are the 
following: 

❖ The increasing complexities of contempo- 
rary life which affect the greater society (i.e., 
diversity, health issues, drug use, conflict 
and violence) but often have an even more 
significant impact on firs!- year college stu- 
dents; 

❖ The influx of first-generation, socioeconomi- 
cally disadvantaged, and ethnic minority 
students into higher education; 

❖ The need for colleges and universities to of- 
fer preparation in basic study skills and time 
management; 

❖ The alarming college dropout rate which 
continues unabated and is at its peak during 
the first year of college. 

Freshman seminars can address each of these 
four factors through both course content and 
process. Content for such courses may be an 
eclectic mix of issues of campus life, study skills, 
health and wellness, or may focus on any aca- 
demic topic chosen by the institution and/ or its 
faculty. There is evidence that freshman semi- 
nars increase rates of student persistence and 
academic success, because they are highly inter- 
active, personal, and small groups (approxi- 
mately 20 students) in which students find sup- 
port from each other and from the instructor 
(Fidler, 1991). Freshman seminars that achieve 
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maximum student-to-student and student-to- 
faculty interaction do result in higher rates of 
freshman-to-sophomore retention (Barefoot, 
1993). 

The supportive atmosphere of the freshman 
seminar makes it an ideal setting for academic 
advising. In many freshman seminars, some 
aspects of advising take place informally and 
unofficially in the context of discussions about 
potential acadeinic majors and careers as well as 
reminders to students about registration dead- 
lines and withdrawal /drop-add regulations. In 
a growing number of these courses, the seminar 
instructor is the official academic advisor for 
seminar students. Research conducted in 1991 
by the University of South Carolina's National 
Resource Center for The Freshman Year Experi- 
ence indicated that approximately 22% of fresh- 
man seminar instructors were the academic ad- 
visors for seminar students (Barefoot & Fidler, 
1992). Follow-up national survey research in 
1994 (National Resource Center for The Fresh- 
man Year Experience, 1995) indicates that this 
percentage has increased to 33%; that is, of the 
750 institutions reporting freshman seminars in 
1994, 238 indicated that academic advising of 
seminar students is one of the responsibilities of 
seminar instructors. In addition, survey data 
show that the linking of academic advising and 
freshman seminar instruction is most common 
in four-year institutions with fewer than 5,000 
students. Specifically, of the 238 institutions 
reporting a linkage of these two activities, 171 
were four-year institutions, 136 with enroll- 
ments of fewer than 5,000 students. Although 
the small, four-year campus is the most common 
setting for academic advising within a freshman 
seminar, such programs can and do work well 
at large universities and at two-year institutions. 

Designing Freshman Seminars for Undecided/ 
Exploratory Students 

The freshman seminar can be a useful structure 
for providing special assistance to undecided/ 
exploratory students, and a number of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities have developed 
such seminars (Barefoot & Searcy, 1993; Hunter 
& Harwood, 1993). One such course, developed 
at the University of South Carolina in the 1980s, 



combined an academic orientation to the univer- 
sity with academic advising and career develop- 
ment, The course was designed to provide a 
systematic approach to the decision-making 
process regarding academic major and career 
through the study of higher education and the 
potential roles of students within the university. 

The course had four components: a foundation, 
an academic orientation, an academic major/ 
career planning decision segment, and an intro- 
duction to student development /campus re- 
sources. The individual session topics through- 
out the term allowed students to accomplish the 
following goals: 

❖ To acquire a long-range overview with an 
awareness of short-range realities; 

❖ To identify, develop, and demonstrate skills 
and unique strengths; 

❖ To make realistic choices based on informa- 
tion about themselves as individuals and the 
environment; 

❖ To investigate the basis of their choices and 
possible conflicts resulting from their 
choices; 

❖ To realize that choices affect future out- 
comes; 

❖ To accept the fact that the responsibility for 
gathering information and making choices is 
ultimately theirs alone. 

Specific activities in the foundation component 
included group building, self-awareness exer- 
cises, an examination of the purposes of higher 
education, and an introduction to student devel- 
opment theory. The academic component in- 
cluded study skills, understanding and using 
the college catalog, choosing courses and in- 
structors to match individual learning styles, 
course sequencing and balancing, the registra- 
tion process, faculty roles and responsibilities, 
students' responsibilities in the advising pro- 
cess, and calculation of grade point averages. 
Career planning topics included assessment of 
personality and skills, values and expectations. 



decision making, career information interviews, 
and resume writing. Campus resources and 
student development activities were included 
throughout the course to support and empha- 
size various course aspects. 

Programs Which Link Freshman Seminars and 
Academic Advising 

Even more powerful results can be obtained 
when freshman seminars are linked to aca- 
demic advising. For example, at The Ohio 
State University, a public research university 
with over 50,000 students, both academic ad- 
vising and the required, one quarter-hour, 77- 
year old freshman seminar, "University Sur- 
vey," are administered and implemented 
through the University College. During pre- 
semester orientation, all of the approximately 
11,000 new students (both incoming freshmen 
and lower-division transfer students) are as- 
signed an academic advisor who is also the in- 
structor for the student's section of the fresh- 
man seminar. This large pool of academic ad- 
visors is comprised of graduate students and 
professional advisors who attend three weeks 
of training before teaching the course. The 
seminar itself involves large group lectures for 
approximately 200 students and smaller group 
recitation sessions (approximately 40 students). 
Because the advisor meets with his/her 
advisees weekly in the recitation, much advis- 
ing information can be given to th^ entire 
group, students and advisors develop closer 
relationships, and each is given structure 
within which to have regular, predictable con- 
tact with the other. For more information, con- 
tact Mac Stewart, Dean, University College, 
The Ohio State University. 

At the University of Houston, a public research 
university with over 32,000 students, a fresh- 
man seminar, "A Gateway to the Core and 
Core Study" (Core 1101), has been offered to 
first-year students since the fall of 1993. Cur- 
rently, this course enrolls from 60 to 90 stu- 
dents each semester who are in the University 
Studies Division. Instructors for the course are 
professional advisors within the Division who 
also serve as advisors for seminar students. 
Core 1101 carries one semester hour of elective 



credit and is divided into three primary units. 
The first unit which extends over four weekly 
sessions addresses "Ways of Knowing: Inquiry 
within the Core." Students are introduced to 
the core itself and to disciplinary ways of 
knowing by faculty within core disciplines. 
The second unit is a traditional eight-week ex- 
tended orientation seminar in which students 
gain mastery in basic study skills and related 
life skills. The last class within the second unit 
is an advising session in which several advisors 
work with seminar students to set future 
course schedules and broader academic plans. 
The final unit, "From Core Study to Career," 
extends over the last three weeks of the semes- 
ter. In this unit, faculty and representatives 
from both Career Planning and Placement and 
Learning Support Services introduce students 
to the professional disciplines and career op- 
tions. For more information, contact Hyland 
Packard, Assistant Vice President, University 
Studies Division, University of Houston. 

A third example of linking freshman seminars 
with academic advising is Millsaps College in 
Jackson, Mississippi, a liberal arts college with 
an enrollment of approximately 1,400 students. 
At that institutior), all first-year students are re- 
quired to participate in two parallel courses: In- 
troduction to Liberal Studies — a semester-long, 
four-credit course — and Perspectives — a one- 
half credit extended orientation course which 
extends over the first eight weeks. All faculty 
members who teach the Perspectives course also 
teach these students in one freshman class and 
serve as the official academic advisors for Per- 
spectives students during the first two years or 
until students declare a major. Advising is ac- 
complished both in group and in one-on-one 
sessions between advisor/advisee. In prepara- 
tion for both advising and first-year instruc- 
tional responsibilities, participating faculty 
members are provided pre-semester trainmg 
workshops and comprehensive supporting ma- 
terials. By linking advising and freshman semi- 
nar instruction, both advisors and students are 
able to form closer bonds than might otherwise 
result from the traditional advisor/advisee rela- 
tionship. For more information, contact Michele 
Martin, Director of Academic and Career Devel- 
opment, Millsaps College. 



At Yakima Valley Coifimunity College, an insti- 
tution enrolling 6,000 students in Yakima, Wash- 
ington, the two quarter-hour freshman seminar 
elective is the primary structure for academic ad- 
vising for first-year students. As part of the 
course curriculum, students complete the Strong 
Interest Inventory and undertake personal re- 
search on the academic and career paths identi- 
fied by the Inventory. Prior to the registration 
date for the next quarter, one class session is de- 
voted to helping students select appropriate 
courses. Students are divided into small groups 
by intended major and work together with the 
instructor's guidance to determine each group 
member's course schedule. After the course 
ends, each seminar class convenes for two addi- 
tional meetings prior to registration during sub- 
sequent quarters to share information on courses 
taken, teaching styles of professors, and plans for 
the future. After completing one full year at 
Yakima Valley, students may continue to be ad- 
vised by the freshman instructor or may select an 
advisor within the major department. For more 
information, contact Kathy Calvert, Counselor/ 
Instructor, Yakima Valley Community College. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

An effective orientation process should include 
pre-enrollment and extended formats and serve 
as an integral part of a comprehensive academic 
advising program, based on the following 
guidelines: 

Pre-enrollment Programs 

❖ Each student should be provided with indi- 
vidual interaction with an advisor. 

❖ Self-report surveying should be used during 
the individual session as a mechanism for 
engaging students in the academic advising 
process. 

❖ Feedback should be provided to students 
and their families based upon data collected 
from the assessment activities. 

❖ Academic orientation should be a coordi- 
nated effort between members of the aca- 
demic community. 



Freshman Seminars 

❖ Seminars should reflect the needs of an insti- 
tution and its students. 

❖ Seminars should be taught in small sections 
by faculty or student affairs staff. 

❖ Class sessions should be highly interactive, 
personal, and allow for maximum student-to- 
student and student-to-instructor interaction. 

❖ Course content should vary depending on 
the needs of institution, its students, and its 
faculty. 

❖ Seminars should be linked to the academic 
advising program of the institution. 

By linking orientation and advising, institutions 
can reap the following benefits: 

❖ An academic orientation program supports 
the institutions' retention efforts. 

❖ Essential messages about academic advising 
are delivered early to students. 

❖ Databases can be established which indicate 
trends and provide perspectives on the stu- 
dent population. 

❖ Professional development for faculty and 
staff advisors is enhanced through their in- 
volvement in such programs and courses. 

Successful academic advising transition pro- 
grams should include an introduction to the 
educational milieu and culture, student assess- 
ment, individual interactions between the stu- 
dent and the faculty /staff, presentation of aca- 
demic information, and individual educational 
planning. Most importantly, orientation and 
academic advising should be understood not as 
single events, but as processes that should be 
linked progfammatically. 
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Chapter 4 



Organizing and Delivering Academic Advising 

for First-Year Students 

Margaret C. King & Thomas J. Kerr 



Following most pre-enrollment academic advis- 
ing programs, entering students are typically 
assigned to an academic advisor. Advisors can 
play an important role in helping students for- 
mulate sound educational and career plans 
based on their values, interests, and abilities, 
thereby increasing their chances for academic 
success, satisfaction, and persistence. Academic 
advising remains the most significant mecha- 
nism available on most college campuses for 
aiding and abetting this important process 
(Habley, 1993b). 

There are, however, choices to be made about 
who will advise first-year students and how 
the institution should organize such advising. 
This chapter begins with a discussion of the 
various groups on campus that are qualified to 
deliver academic advising: faculty, profes- 
sional (full-time) advisors, counselors, peer ad- 
visors, and paraprofessional advisors. Next, 
the seven standard organizational models of 
advising are discussed: faculty-only, supple- 
mentary, split, dual, total-intake, satellite, and 
self-contained. The discussion includes a basic 
definition of each model, its strengths and 



weaknesses, the degree of its popularity on col- 
lege campuses, and concludes with an example 
of a campus that has utilized that model. This 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the fac- 
tors intluL iicing the organization and delivery 
of advising services, followed by a discussion 
of the unique characteristics and challenges 
that first-year students present to an academic 
advisor. Two "ideal" models are presented, 
one for the two-year and one for the four-year 
campus, both of which are based on collabora- 
tion and shared responsibility. 

Advising Delivery Systems 

Academic advising services can be effectively 
provided by five key groups of educators on 
our campuses, including faculty, professional 
(full-time) advisors, counselors, peer advisors, 
and paraprofessional advisors. Decisions 
about which group or groups to use should he 
made after consideration of the following crite- 
ria: (a) accessibility and availability of the advi- 
sor to students, (b) priority placed on advising 
by the advisor, (c) advisor's knowledge of the 
major field of study, (d) advisor's knowledge 
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of student developmerit theory, (e) training re- 
quired, (f) cost, and (g) credibility with faculty 
and staff (King, 1993). 

Full-time teaching faculty continue to be the pri- 
mary group providing advising services for stu- 
dents. While their accessibility and availability 
as well as the priority they place on advising 
may be concerns, their knowledge of their major 
field of study can be invaluable. Not only can 
this help students understand the content of 
courses and the relationship of courses to the 
field, but it can also help with career and trans- 
fer planning. Faculty advisors, however, may 
have limited knowledge of student develop- 
ment theory which may make them less effec- 
tive when working with undecided students or 
those dealing with personal concerns. This lack 
of knowledge underscores the importance of 
comprehensive and regular training for faculty 
advisors, discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
8. Faculty advisors score high on the remaining 
two criteria: cost and credibility with faculty 
and staff. In institutions where all faculty are 
required to advise, there is little or no additional 
monetary cost. And their credibility with other 
faculty and staff is generally high. 

Professional full-time advisors are the second 
most conunon delivery system. Because they 
are generally housed in a central location, spend 
a full day in their offices, and have advising as a 
priority, they are more easily accessible to stu- 
dents. While they may not possess the in-depth 
knowledge of courses and programs as do fac- 
ulty, they are generally more knowledgeable 
about the broad range of institutional programs, 
policies, and procedures and can therefore be 
more effective in working with exploratory or 
undecided students. Their knowledge of stu- 
dent development theory and the broad range 
of services available to students also makes 
them more effective in working with students 
dealing with personal and career concerns or 
with special needs. Initially, training is ex- 
tremely important, although that need dimin- 
ishes over time. Cost will be high, as special 
staff are hired to provide the advising function. 
And unless they teach or hold faculty rank, pro- 
fessional advisors may not enjoy the same re- 
spect or credibility as do faculty. 



Counselors often provide advising services on 
two-year college campuses, and their strengths 
and weaknesses are similar to those of profes- 
sional advisors. One difference might be in the 
priority placed on advising, however, since pro- 
fessional counselors may be more likely to en- 
gage in developmental advising, such as provid- 
ing career and personal counseling, and may 
view traditional academic advising as less im- 
portant. 

Peer advisors are utilized more frequently on 
four-year college campuses. They rate highly in 
terms of accessibility and availability to stu- 
dents, since their hours are flexible and they can 
work in a variety of locations. While advising 
may be a priority, there may be difficulty in bal- 
ancing the advisor and student roles. Peer advi- 
sors generally do not have in-depth knowledge 
of courses and programs nor knowledge of stu- 
dent development theory; consequently, careful 
selection, training, and regular supervision are 
critical. Depending on the structure of the pro- 
gram and the amount of interaction they have 
with faculty and staff, credibility could be posi- 
tive or negative. 

I'araprofessional advisors, generally described 
as persons with at least an associate's degree, 
have strengths and weaknesses similar to peer 
advisors. They are enthusiastic, economical, 
and committed, and their use frees up the pro- 
fessional advisors or counselors for more in- 
depth advising with students who require extra 
service. Careful selection, training, and supervi- 
sion are critical. As with peers, paraprofession- 
als are most effective when used in conjunction 
with a faculty or professional advising delivery 
system rather than as the sole delivery method. 
Table 1 shows the strengths and weaknesses of 
the five different advising delivery systems. 

Standard Organizational Models of Advising 

For many years, little attention was paid to or- 
ganizational models of academic advising. 
This was due, in part, to a belief that institu- 
tions were unique and, as a result, similarities 
• would be limited. It was also due to a blurring 
of the distinction between organizational mod- 
els of advising and the delivery of the advising 



Table 1 

Advising Delivery System Matrix: Strengths and Weaknesses 



Delivery 
System 


Access/ 
Availability 
to Students 


Priority 
Placed on 
Advising 


Knowledge 
of Academic 
Discipline 


Knowledge 
of Student 
Development 


Need for 
Required 
Training 


Cost to 
Institution 


Credibility 
w/Faculty/ 
Staff 


Faculty 


Low 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Professional 
















Advisor 


High 


High 


Average 


High 


Average 


High 


Low 


Counselor 


Average 


Average 


Average 


High 


Average 


High 


Average 


Peer 


High 


Average 


Low 


Low 


High 


Low 


Average 


Para- 
Professional 


High 


High 


Average 


Average 


High 


Low 


Average 



Note. From "Advising Delivery Systems," by M. C. King (1988), in W. R. Habley (Ed.), The Status and Future of 
Academic Advising, Iowa City: American College Testing Program. 



services. In the early 1980s, research by Habley 
(1983) and Habley and McCauley (1987) identi- 
fied seven organizational models of advising 
on college campuses. That research was ex- 
panded in the American College Testing 
Program's (ACT) Third and Fourth National 
Sarveys on Academic Advising. 

Ea^ih of the organizational models currently in 
existence in two- and four-year institutions has 
strengths and weaknesses. And some models 
are more popular than others. The following 
discussion describes the models, highlights the 
strengths and weaknesses of each, and shows 
the degree of popularity as determined by 
ACT'S Fourth National Survey on Academic 
Advising (Habley, 1993a). Each section con- 
cludes with a brief description of a campus that 
has utilized that model. 

Faculty-Only Model 

In this model, each student is assigned to a spe- 
cific faculty member for advising, generally 
someone in the student's academic program. 
Undecided students may be assigned to faculty 
at large, to liberal arts faculty, to faculty who 
volunteer to advise them, or to faculty with 
lighter advising loads. This is the only model in 
which the designation of faculty refers to both 
the organizational model and the delivery sys- 
tem. While there may be an overall advising 
coordinator, the supervision of advisors is gen- 
erally decentralized in academic sub-units. 



The Faculty-Only Model is the predominant 
model in both two- and four-year private institu- 
tions and was utilized by 35% of all institutions 
responding to the ACT survey. The model has 
many strengths, not the least of which is the 
value of strong student/ faculty relationships in 
terms of student growth, satisfaction, and per- 
sistence. In institutions where advising is part 
of faculty responsibilities, low cost is also a posi- 
tive aspect. However, when all faculty are re- 
quired to advise, there can be varying levels of 
commitment, resulting in an inconsistent quality 
of advising. In addition, faculty may not have 
the interest or skills necessary to advise students 
who are undecided, underprepared, or have 
other special needs. To increase knowledge and 
skill levels, both overall coordination and com- 
prehensive, regular training are essential. 

Sage Junior College of Albany (NY) and 
Stonehill College (MA) provide examples of ef- 
fective faculty advising models. In both private 
institutions, all faculty advise and begin those 
responsibilities when students come to orienta- 
tion. At Sage JCA, overall coordination is pro- 
vided by the Associate Dean for Student Devel- 
opment, while at Stonehill the Office of Aca- 
demic Services coordinates the service. 

Supplementary Model 

While faculty serve as advisors for all students 
in this model, there is also an advising office 
that serves as an information clearinghouse 
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and referral resource, but which has no original 
jurisdiction for approving advising transactions. 
The office may also provide resources, imple- 
ment advisor training, and develop, maintain 
and update information systems. Supervision of 
faculty advisors occurs in the academic sub- 
units while the advising office may have its own 
coordinator. 

The Supplementary Model was utilized in 16% 
of institutions responding to the ACT survey. 
While it is not particularly popular in two-year 
colleges, it is the second most popular model in 
four-year private institutions, utilized by 26% of 
those institutions responding to the survey. For 
institutions utilizing faculty as the only delivery 
system, this model has the advantage of provid- 
ing coordination of advising through a central 
office, coordination which may not exist in the 
Faculty-Only Model. Yet many of the disadvan- 
tages of the Faculty-Only Model may still exist. 
In addition, if the advising office has no jurisdic- 
tion for monitoring or approving academic 
transactions, credibility with faculty may be an 
issue. Cost also begins to be a factor when staff 
are hired to assist with advising services. 

Stockton State College (NJ) pfovides an example 
of this model. At Stockton, all faculty are re- 
quired to assume an advising load. The advis- 
ing office analyzes all transcripts, assigns advi- 
sors, maintains the handbook, performs gradua- 
tion clearance for general education require- 
ments, and meets with all students prior to reg- 
istration whose grade point average falls below 
a 2.0. 

Split Model 

The initial advising of students in the Split 
Model is divided between faculty members in 
academic sub-units and the staff of an advising 
office. The advising office has original jurisdic- 
tion for advising a specific group of students 
(e.g., undecided or underprepared students, ath- 
letes, etc.). Once specific conditions have been 
met, such as declaring a major, students are then 
assigned to advisors in their respective aca- 
demic sub-units. The advising office has a coor- 
dinator or director and may have campus-wide 
coordinating responsibility. The office may also 



serve as a referral resource for students assigned 
to advisors in the academic sub-units. 

This model was utilized by 20% of the institu- 
tions surveyed and is the predominant model in 
four-year public institutions. It has the advan- 
tage of providing advisors who have the skills 
necessary to advise selected groups of students 
who may be at higher risk than others, while at 
the same time utilizing faculty. Yet to be suc- 
cessful, there must be close coordination be- 
tween the advising office and the academic sub- 
units. In addition, special attention must be 
given to students in transition from the advising 
office to faculty advisors. 

Shippensburg University of Pennsylvania pro- 
vides an example of the Split Model. The Divi- 
sion of Undeclared Majors was established to 
enroll and advise all students who had not de- 
clared a major. Advisement was provided by 65 
volunteer faculty and 7 administrators. Once a 
major is selected, students are reassigned to a 
major advisor by the department chair. 

Dual Model 

In the Dual Model, students have two advisors. 
While faculty members provide advising related 
to the students' program of study, advisors in 
an advising office provide advising related to 
academic policies and registration procedures. 
The advising office also generally advises unde- 
cided students and typically has a coordinator 
with campus-wide coordinating responsibilities. 

The Dual Model was utilized by 6% of the insti- 
tutions surveyed. It has the advantages of two 
delivery systems with the corresponding 
strengths of each. To be successful, however, 
the advising responsibilities of faculty and of the 
advising office must be clearly articulated, stu- 
dents must be made aware of whom to see for 
what, and, as in parenthood, the faculty member 
and the advising office staff member must be 
careful that they are not "played off" one an- 
other. In the ideal situation, both faculty and 
advising staff members would meet regularly to 
discuss concerns related to advising and 
advisees. This model will be discussed more 
fully later in this chapter. 
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California State University, Chico utilizes the 
Dual Model. Advising is decentralized in de- 
partments. The advising office serves as a 
drop-in center regarding academic policies, 
procedures, and academic standing. The office 
evaluates transfer documents, performs gradu- 
ation clearance, coordinates orientation, pro- 
vides faculty training, and assists undeclared 
students and athletes. 

Total-Intake Model 

In this model, all initial advising of students is 
done by advisors in an advising office until a 
set of institutionally predetermined conditions 
have been met. Examples of conditions could 
be completion of the initial registration, of the 
first semester, or of a specific number of cred- 
its. At that time students may be assigned to 
faculty in their academic sub-units. A director 
or dean of the advising office may have respon- 
sibility for campus-wide coordination of advis- 
ing. There are two additional variations of this 
model in which the office may also have re- 
sponsibility for the development and adminis- 
tration of curriculum and instruction and/ or 
the development and enforcement of policies 
and procedures. 

The Total-Intake Model was utilized by only 
5% of the institutions surveyed; yet it has 
many strengths, one of which is the ability to 
front-load the system with trained advisors 
who are prepared to work with all students, 
undecided or decided, adults or traditional 
age, underprepared or prepared, etc. Special 
care must be given to students as they make 
the transition to a faculty advisor, and advis- 
ing office staff must work closely with faculty 
advisors to gain their respect and confidence. 
This model will also be discussed more fully 
later in this chapter. 

Ocean County College (NJ) provides an ex- 
ample of the Total-Intake Model. All initial 
advising for students is provided by parapro- 
fessional advisors working under the supervi- 
sion of the Counseling Center. Advisors pro- 
vide advisement for students through their first 
year at which time students are assigned to fac- 
ulty advisers in their program of study. 



Satellite Model 

In this multiversity model, advising offices which 
are maintained and controlled in the academic 
sub-units provide advising for all students whose 
majors are within a particular college or school. 
Undecided students are generally advised in a 
separate satellite office that has responsibility for 
overall campus coordination of advising and for 
providing support to all advisors. 

Because very few two- or four-year institutions 
approach the size of multiversities, this model 
was only utilized in 3% of the institutions re- 
sponding to the ACT survey. Overall coordina- 
tion of advising services becomes a special con- 
cern in this model because of its decentralized 
nature, as does consistency in the quality of ad- 
vising. Close attention must be given to the 
transition process for students who declare or 
change majors and to advisement for students 
with special needs. 

The Pennsylvania State University utilizes this 
model. Advising for students with declared ma- 
jors is decentralized in the various schools and 
colleges, while advisement for students who are 
undeclared or on probation occurs through the 
Division of Undergraduate Studies. That Divi- 
sion provides campus-wide coordination for 
advisement services. 

Self-Contained Model 

In the Self-Contained Model, all advising takes 
place in a centralized unit. That unit is adminis- 
tered by a dean or director who has responsibil- 
ity for all advising functions on the campus. 

The Self-Contained Model was utilized by 16% 
of the institutions surveyed by ACT, and is pre- 
aoininant in two-year public institutions where 
the Counseling Center frequently has responsi- 
bility for all advisement. This model can be de- 
scribed as an administrator's dream and has 
many advantages which include a trained group 
of advisors who have advising as a priority, a 
central location, and easy accessibility for stu- 
dents. Key drawbacks to this model are that it 
does not take advantage of faculty expertise nor 
does it promote student-faculty interaction. 



Johnson County Conur.unity College (KS) pro- 
vides all advisement through the C >unseling 
Center from a student's point of entry to point 
of departure. The Director of Counseling coor- 
dinates all advising services, and extensive 
training and evaluation are provided. 

Factors Influencing the Organization and 
Delivery of Advising Services 

So which model is best? The answer is any of 
them, depending on several key factors. The 
first of these factors, the institutional mission, 
includes such components as control (whether 
the institution is public, private, or proprietary), 
selectivity (open door versus highly selective), 
and the nature of the program offerings (liberal 
arts versus technical). Advising services may 
need to be organized differently at a public com- 
munity college than at a highly selective four- 
year private university. 

The second factor influencing the organization of 
advising services is the student population. An 
institution with students who are predominantly 
first-generation, underprepared, nontraditional, 
undecided, socioeconomically diverse, and com- 
muting needs a more centralized and intrusive 
advising system than an institution where stu- 
dents fall at the other end of the spectrum. 

Faculty will also affect the organization of aca- 
demic advising. The extent of that impact will 
depend on the faculty members' interest in ad- 
vising, awareness of existing problems related 
to advising on the campus, and willingness to 
develop the skills needed to address those prob- 
lems. Their role is also influenced by the prior- 
ity that the administration places on advising, 
the extent to which academic advising is evalu- 
ated, recognized and rewarded, and any faculty 
contracts or collective bargaining agreements 
that exist. 

The fourth key factor influencing the organiza- 
tion and delivery of advising services is the 
complexity of institutional programs, policies, 
and procedures, including such things as the 
sequencing of courses, the scope of the general 
education requirement, the complexity of 
graduation requirements, and the degree to 



which the advisor must approve of a variety of 
academic transactions. The more complexity 
that exists, the greater the need for skilled advi- 
sors working within a highly structured advis- 
ing system. 

Three additional factors that can affect advising 
are budget, facilities, and the college's organiza- 
tional structure. If the budget for advising ser- 
vices is limited, an institution may be forced to 
rely on existing personnel or less expensive per- 
sonnel to provide the service. If space is limited, 
a centralized advising service may not be fea- 
sible. The organizational structure, which will 
dictate which office has the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for advising services, also affects how those 
services can be organized and delivered. 

The Ideal Model: Shared Responsibility 

Why is there a need to have a different advising 
system for first-year students? College is a time 
of change for all students, but first-year students 
present a special set of challenges to the aca- 
demic advisor. The characteristics and concerns 
that are unique to first-year students have been 
discussed in earlier chapters, including anxiety 
about fulfilling expectations of peers or faculty, 
exposure to a new culture, personal issues with 
family, breaking away from the familiar, attach- 
ment to a new set of norms, uncertainty about 
major or career, incompaHbility, academic 
undeipreparedness, increased social distrac- 
tions, ability to manage time, and others. 

Is it realistic to assume that one academic advisor 
is capable of assisting or has the time and energy 
to address all of these special needs of the first- 
year student? When collaboration and shared 
responsibility are central to advising, the answer 
can be yes since an advising system will result 
(Frost, 1991). Colleges are systematic enterprises 
comprised of linked and interactive parts, and 
people and programs working together are im- 
portant in achieving positive outcomes (Tinto, 
1987). This is certainly true for effective academic 
advising. What is proposed in the following 
ideal models is that institutions utilize the 
strengths of the various key delivery systems on 
campus to advise the first-year student in a col- 
laborative, shared-responsibility system. 
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The Two- Year College Ideal: Total-Intake 
Model 

An ideal advising model for tvo-year colleges 
would be the Total-Intake Model where there is 
a centralized advising office with a full-time di- 
rector reporting to the chief academic or student 
affairs officer. That office would provide all ad- 
visement for first-year students and continued 
advising for students who are exploratory, 
underprepared, in academic difficulty, or chang- 
ing majors. Students would eventually be as- 
signed to faculty advisors in their own pro- 
grams of study once they have made some of 
the initial adjustments to college. 

The advising office would be staffed by a combi- 
nation of full-time advisors or counselors, fac- 
ulty working part-time in the office, and para- 
professionals or peers. All advisors would be 
carefully selected, receive systematic skills train- 
ing, have advising as a specific responsibility, 
and be evaluated and receive appropriate recog- 
nition and reward for exemplary advising. 

The advising office staff would interact regu- 
larly with such offices /services as admissions, 
financial aid, registration, placement testing, 
counseling, academic support services, as well 
as with the pcademic departments. The office 
would have asponsibility for pre-service and 
in-service I ming for all advisors, for evalua- 
tion of the auvising system and advisors, and 
for recognition and rev/ard of exemplary advis- 
ing. In addition, it would have responsibility 
for development of both advisor and advisee 
handbooks, for the development, maintenance 
and distribution of advising files, and for coor- 
dination of a freshman seminar program. 

The Four- Year Ideal: Dual Model 

Issues common to first-year students (for ex ■ 
ample, anxiety of performance, adjustment to a 
new culture, adjustment to a new set of norms, 
time n^.anagement, breaking away from the fa- 
miliar) are unique to this r>ubset of the student 
population. Faculty, even those most commit- 
ted to academic advising, usually are not com- 
fortable addressing these issues with first-year 
students. Consequently, the ideal model for 



four-year institutions would be based on the 
Dual Model where faculty members are provid- 
ing advising related to the student's program of 
study while professional advisors or counselors 
working in an advising office provide advising 
related to academic policies and registration 
procedures. Peer Advisors would assist faculty 
i.r\ delivery of a first-year student seminar and 
help the firs^^-year student with adjustment 
problems. 

The advising office for small four-year schools 
would be centralized and would have campus- 
wide coordinating responsibilities. In large in- 
stitutions the academic advising office would be 
college/discipline specific and normally would 
report to an Assistant/Associate Dean. Cam- 
pus-wide coordination would be achieved by a 
committee comprised of all the college Assis- 
tant/Associate Deans and coordinated by the 
Vice President of Academic Affairs or Assistant 
Provost. This office would also be responsible 
for the faculty used to advise first-year students, 
the seminar courses, and the training, selection, . 
and supervision of the peer advisors. 

The faculty who are used as advisors of the first- 
year students would be carefully selected, 
would receive systematic training, would have 
advising considered as an integral component of 
their service requirement, and would be evalu- 
ated and receive appropriate recognition and 
reward for exemplary advising. The faculty 
would either rotate as advisors of first-year stu- 
dents, or, after two years, the students would be 
reassigned to another departmental advisor so 
that advising loads could be balanced. 

Peer advisors would be used during the first 
semester and assigned to work with a faculty 
member as a resource in a first-year student 
seminar course. Peers are often reported to be 
more accessible, enthusiastic, and credible than 
faculty advisors, and student satisfaction with 
peer advisors is generally high. However, they 
need close supervision to prevent them from 
offering subjective and experiential advice. The 
faculty instructor must remain the primary 
helping agent in the advising process through 
meeting with students individually and leading 
the student seminar (Boe & Jolicoeur, 1989). 



The advising office wovld coordinate all advis- 
ing for first-year students and would identify 
specific professionals as first-year student advi- 
sors. The advising office would continue advis- 
ing students who are undecided, in academic 
difficulty, changing majors, or in specialized 
programs such as dual-degree or minors. Stu- 
dents would be assigned to non-first-year fac- 
ulty advisors after completing the sophomore 
year. 

Conclusion 

The two "ideal" advising models discussed 
above have many features that are common, the 
most important of which is the use of full-time 
faculty as advisors. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence that supports student-faculty interaction, 
demonstrating that contact outside the class- 
room influences student development and deci- 
sion-making (Tinto, 1975; Pascarella, Terenzini 
& Wolfle, 1986; Kramer & White, 1982; Fuller, 
1983). As Astin (1977) concludes, "student-fac- 
ulty interaction has a stronger relationship to 
student satisfaction with the college experience 
than any other student or institutional character- 
istic" (p. 223). 

Faculty, however, cannot do it by themselves, 
thus the need for an advising center- staffed by 
professional advisors/counselors, peers and/ 
or paraprofessionals. The ad\ ising office 
would interact regularly with other offices, ser- 
vices, and departments on campus. The advis- 
ing center would have responsibility for advi- 
sor training, evaluation, and recognition/re- 
ward; development of advising handbooks; 
development, maintenance, and distribution of 
advising files; and coordination of the fresh- 
man seminar program. 

All advising models have both advantages and 
disadvantages. Among the disadvantages of the 
proposed ideal models would be cost, since 
people would be hired specifically to provide 
advising services (however, some of the added 
costs may be offset by increases in student reten- 
tion), and the possible lack of continuity in the 
advisor/advisee relationship developed in the 
student's first year. However, on the positive side, 
these models utilize the best advising resources 



during the times that are most critical to student 
success and retention. Well-trained advisors 
with student development backgrounds are 
available to assist students during the first se- 
mester or year when they are most apt to ex- 
plore various programs and declare or change 
majors. In addition, students gain, or continue 
to gain, the expertise of faculty when they are 
more settled in their programs and need facult)' 
assistance in making connections among current 
study, future study, and work. The proposed 
models provide a way of easing heavy faculty 
advising loads and guarantee that advising ser- 
vices are coordinated and supervised. 

The use of faculty combined with other delivery 
systems makes for a well integrated advising 
system. If the current literature on academic 
advising has one theme it is that of shared re- 
sponsibility (Frost, 1991). Applying the concept 
of shared responsibility and having students 
work with an integrated team of advisors as 
presented in the ideal models will provide an 
opportunity for academic advising relationships 
to develop and will provide learning experi- 
ences that prove invaluable to students, not only 
during college, but for their lifetime. 
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Using Information Technology to Enhance 
First-Year Student Advising 

Gary L. Kramer 



No matter who does academic advising or what 
model is used, information technology is an im- 
portant component of first-year student aca- 
demic advising. This includes what first-year 
students expect or need from advisors as well as 
how and when information technology fits into 
first-year advising. An automated and highly 
student-centered profile will be described which 
provides for individualized course planning 
information based on academic preparation, 
campus resource information which matches 
students' needs and involvenient, and other fea- 
tures. The chapter also discusses the application 
of touch-tone telephone (TTT) technology and 
degree progress reports to course scheduling. 
The chapter concludes with a discussion of the 
advantages of using information technology in 
an advising program for first-year students. 

Context 

The ideal blend of information technology and 
advising provides the timely collection, analysis, 
storage, distribution, and management of critical 
academic planning information. Using technology 
assists advisors in providing entering students 



with critical, timely, accurate, and individual- 
ized academic information. All the applications 
of technology to academic advising described in 
this chapter will assuredly fail without the ap- 
propriate and timely integration of advisors. 
However, when both technology and advisors 
work together, they can enhance first-year stu- 
dent advising. The placing of a human face on 
the institution not only suggests a counterbal- 
ancing of technology with human response, but 
helps avoid student and advisor rejection of the 
application of computer technology to academic 
advising. 

Technology can free advisors to individualize 
services and give students assistance beyond 
that which is routine. Advisors need technology 
to know who is entering the system and how 
those students are progressing in it. Just as im- 
portant, they need to know whether entering 
students are moving effectively through the in- 
stitutional system. No other students are more 
vulnerable to changes in academic plans and 
thus in need of more help in stabilizing their 
academic direction than first-year students. For 
example, over two-thirds of entering students 
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change their majors duiing the first year 
(Kramer, Higley, & Olsen, 1993). In addition, 
the transition to college is often haphazard and 
confusing for entering students. 

The integration of information technology in 
first-year student advising is a way to help advi- 
sors do things differently (Kramer & McCauley, 
1995). For example, first-year students need the 
personal touch — someone to listen to them, help 
them identify and reach their academic goals, 
and help them individualize academic informa- 
tion. The apt integration of information technol- 
ogy adds value for the student and the advising 
process because it places the student at a start- 
ing point for everything academic advising is 
supposed to do. Moreover, it suggests that ad- 
visors begin with student information needs and 
■ work backward from there. First-year student 
advisors then become guides rather than 
gatekeepers of information technology. 

What Do First- Year Students Expect 
From Advisors? 

As emphasized throughout this monograph, the 
first year of college is often characterized as a 
period of transition and adjustment. First-year 
student advisors must be in a position to antici- 
pate needs, offer information and planning as- 
sistance, and coordinate institutional resources 
to promote student development. Levine (1986) 
points out that advisors should keep in mind 
that "college needs to give students a stronger 
connection with the larger world and a deeper 
spirit of commitment, even obligation, to others. 
The freshman year is the best chance we have to 
touch the hearts and minds of our students. For 
many students, it is our only chance" (p. 6). 

On the other hand, there is substantial evidence 
that most entering students decide to stay or 
leave within the first eight weeks of college 
(Tinto, 1987). These early weeks are decisive: 
They constitute a bonding period with the insti- 
tution, a time when students decide not only 
about staying for the short term but, too often, 
about Staying in college altogether. Specifically, 
first-year students are at risk because they arc 
unfamiliar with college resources, their major 
field (if any), the faculty, course work, academic 



expectations, and career opportunities. So they 
have lots of information needs which can be 
met, in part, through the integration of informa- 
tion technology with many aspects of first-year 
advising. 

Individual Assistance 

Addressing first-year student needs is critical to 
resolving students' concerns about the transition 
from high school to college. For most entering 
students, the first year of college is both exciting 
and crisis-laden. To be successful, first-year ad- 
vising must assess needs, give individual assis- 
tance in course scheduling, identify tutorial 
needs, connect areas of student interests with 
campus resources, and familiarize new students 
with academic departments and faculty (Kramer 
& Spencer, 1989). 

It is important to distinguish between the infor- 
mation needs of first-year students and those of 
other students. Defining student advising needs 
by entering class provides direction for an ad- 
vising program. Advisors who recognize enter- 
ing class differences and coordinate institutional 
resources to promote student development will 
be in a position to anticipate needs and offer 
personalized academic planning assistance. See 
Appendix B at the end of this monograph for a 
suggested taxonomy for first-year students' aca- 
demic advising services. The taxonomy de- 
scribes what advisors can do to create a learning 
environment for first-year students and to focus 
on specific information needs (Kramer, 
Chynoweth, Jensen, & Taylor, 1987). 

Academic Goals 

Most entering students lack information about 
and experience in an academic discipline, as 
well as planning and decision-making skills, 
which makes choosing a major consistent with 
their interests, skills, and goals a challenging 
task. Although first-year students tend to 
change majors more often and at a greater rate 
than do other students, approximately one half 
of them at graduation have migrated back to 
their initial major preference. Thus, an early 
statement of preference could be one determin- 
ing factor in academic goal achievement. For 
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example, advisors alerted to this phenomenon 
could help students who have made early decla- 
rations have more confidence in their initial de- 
cision by providing positive support (Kramer, 
Higley, & Olsen, 1993). 

Stark, Shaw, and Lowther (1989) note that co- 
herence in undergraduate education depends, in 
part, on developing links between students' 
educational goals and those of colleges. One 
cause of entering students' confusion is an ad- 
vising system that fails to help them identify, 
early on, their academic goals and plans. 

Student-lnstittitioml Fit 

Pascarella (1986) found that students who are 
well-suited to the institution and program they 
choose are more likely to have academic suc- 
cess. An important factor in advising first-year 
students is a well implemented plan to encour- 
age student-institution fit. Such a plan provides 
opportunities for first-year students to learn 
about an institution's academic expectations and 
requirements at appropriate intervals in their 
collegiate experience. It also allows them to 
make academic plans intelligently and requires 
that the institution assess the characteristics and 
needs of its entering students. Understanding 
the educational perspective and motivation of 
these students is critical to effective advising. 
But often advisors erroneously assume that they 
understand entering students' needs, prepara- 
tion, motivation, and goals and, therefore, fail to 
respond appropriately. 

First-Year Student-Campus Involvement 

A key concept of student development is 
Astin's (1993) theory of student involvement, 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 2. First- 
year students must become involved in the in- 
stitution, and academic advising can serve as 
one vehicle for that involvement. The best aca- 
demic advising is student-centered and concen- 
trates on how first-year students can use the 
advising they receive to achieve academic suc- 
cess. For example, first-year students seeking 
clarification of a chosen major might be di- 
rected to a major-related academic club, en- 
abling them to meet peers and faculty. Or the 



advisor might help first-year students get in- 
volved in study groups, research projects, field 
trips, cooperative education, and other career 
exploration activities, all of which provide op- 
portunities for them to become involved in the 
institution, and, most importantly, to develop 
academically. 

Faculty-Student Interaction 

Faculty advising for first-year students is impor- 
tant for many reasons. There is clear evidence 
that when first-year students and faculty be- 
come acquainted and interact, they form a foun- 
dation on which future relationships can be 
built. Studies clearly indicate that student in- 
volvement in the institution and regular faculty- 
student interaction increase persistence, aca- 
demic success, satisfaction with faculty and 
quality of instruction, and general satisfaction 
with the college experience (Astin, 1993; 
Pascarella &Terenzini, 1991; Pascarella, Teren- 
zini, & Wolfle, 1986; Tinto, 1987). 

Information Technology and 
First- Year Advising 

The premise for using information technology in 
the advising process is to help entering students 
deal with the most important issue they must 
face: the place of academics in their lives, par- 
ticularly its impact on intellectual and personal 
development. Bringing together student poten- 
tial for personal and academic development and 
the institution's vast resources and educational 
opportunities is no small challenge for an aca- 
demic advisor. The better the integration of in- 
formation technology with first-year student 
advising, the more likely it is that those students 
will gain confidence in their ability to succeed 
academically, become more involved in the aca- 
demic community, and, as a consequence, per- 
sist in obtaining their academic goals. Integrat- 
ing information technology with first-year stu- 
dent advising plays an important role in creat- 
ing a learning environment that (a) promotes 
self-awareness and assessment, (b) provides an 
integration of and assistance with academic and 
career planning, (c) supports planning for deci- 
sion making, and (d) offers exposure to a variety 
of campus resources and itidividuals. 
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An effective advising program uses informa- 
tion technology to the fullest. The traditional 
advising scenario-an advisor with a catalogue 
in one hand and a mimeographed copy of col- 
lege requirements in the other — is outdated, 
ineffective, and a waste of time. On the other 
hand, the use of technology in first-year advis- 
ing not only adds to program effectiveness and 
efficiency, but most importantly, provides 
needed time to personalize services and focus 
on student development. 

First-year student advising not only involves 
faculty but also helps make the critical connec- 
tion between student academic preparation, ex- 
pressed interests, goals, and institutional re- 
sources. This can be a challenging and labor- 
intensive matter if information technology is 
ignored. Technologies such as the automated 
first-year student profile, and others described 
in this chapter, can be applied to virtually any 
academic advising program. 

The Automated First-Year Student Profile 

Given the entering shident's academic strengths 
and needs, and given an institutional commit- 
ment to student academic success, the concept 
behind the automated first-year student profile 
is to individualize admissions data and institu- 
tional resources for the purpose of individual 
student academic planning. Insertion of the 
word "automated" is important. On most cam- 
puses, data and technology are available to ac- 
complish the objectives of an automated profile, 
thus freeing advisors from labor intensive data 
retrieval routines. More importantly, they are 
freed to listen, reason, personalize, speak, smile, 
and individualize the entering studen^ advising 
process. Furthermore, advisors must be avail- 
able to interact with the student and to integrate 
the automated profile into the advising process. 

Specifically, the profile should communicate to 
the entering student (a) recommended courses 
based on the student's level of academic prepara- 
tion-the beginning of institutional fit; (b) campus 
resources, services, and other opportunities for 
campus involvement based on expressed inter- 
ests and needs; and (c) the name, campus ad- 
dress, and phone number of the assigned faculty 



advisor-thus putting a human face on the institu- 
tion and creating the circumstance for faculty- 
student interaction (Kramer, Rich, Taylor, & 
Udarbe, 1993). 

The design of the automated profile should not 
only respond to what is known from research 
about entering students, but should also care- 
fully integrate and clarify institutional resources 
available. For example, using data stored in the 
admission file, the personal profile can (a) iden- 
tify appropriate English and math courses or 
honors curriculum based on high school prepa- 
ration and nationally normed entrance examina- 
tions, (b) respond to student requests for tutorial 
services information in specific academic areas, 
(c) connect interests with the academic curricu- 
lum, and (d) match co-curricular activities with 
students' expressed interests and needs. (See 
the Appendix at the end of this chapter for an 
example of an automated first-year student pro- 
file). 

In summary, the automated profile taps into 
and organizes data sources on the entering stu- 
dent in order to accomplish the following: 

❖ Create a sense of academic-institution fit by 
recommending critical first-year courses on 
the basis of review of high school transcripts 
and national exam scores. 

❖ Match institutional resources with students' 
expressed needs and interests. 

❖ Involve faculty with first-year students. 

Automated Transfer Evaluation 

An automated transfer evaluation system re- 
duces a backlog of transcripts from transfer in- 
stitutions, notifies students as soon as possible 
of transfer equivalencies, and informs the aca- 
demic community about the transfer evaluation 
process. Most importantly, the entering transfer 
student has critical academic progress and plan- 
ning information before classes begin. Comput- 
erizing the transfer evaluation process provides 
not only better advising information, but also 
gives the advisor more time for interpersonal 
interaction with the entering transfer student. 
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Touch-Tone Telephone { TTT) Technology and 
First-Year Advising 

Telephone registration continues to be a very 
successful program because almost everyone in 
the country has access to a touch-tone tele- 
phone and because the process gives simple, 
direct access to the institution's registration 
system. The success of TTT registration is mea- 
sured by how well the advising system is inte- 
gration with registration. Students, especially 
first-year students, want and need knowledge- 
able advisors who are both available to and 
interested in them. It is important that advi- 
sors who are involved in student registration 
know the academic preparation of incoming 
students and assist in guiding them toward 
courses which match their academic goals. 

TTT registration is only as good as the access to 
accurate information it provides and the in- 
volvement of advisors who are well informed 
and available when students need them. It 
must also provide clear and concise materials 
that guide the entering student through the 
registration process; TTT registration comple- 
ments the advising program. For example, in- 
stitutions need to communicate to entering stu- 
dents what materials and deadlines are forth- 
coming. That is, after admission, what will the 
student receive next, when will it arrive, and 
how is the student expected to respond? This 
allows the institution to coordinate and priori- 
tize information and effectively control what is 
important for the entering student to know 
(Kramer, 1993). Just as important, institutions 
need to ask what steps are in place, before TTT 
registration begins, to insure that students are 
effectively advised. 

There is, however, an important downside to 
TTT: It may enable students to avoid the ad- 
vising process altogether. That is, an entering 
student could enroll for courses directly over 
the telephone without seeing an advisor. To 
help counter this possibility, some institutions 
place an advisement hold in the computer on 
every undergraduate's registration every se- 
mester. This hold can be lifted only by the 
student's advisor. However, once that hold is 
lifted in the computer, students can register for 



any course, regardless of recommendations 
from the advisor, thus bypassing the essence of 
the advising process and increasing the likeli- 
hood of incorrect course selection. Of course, 
these kinds of problems could lead to delays in 
graduation. To prevent these negative conse- 
quences, students must be urged to use TTT in 
conjunction with all other academic advising 
services, not as a substitute for them. 

Degree Progress Reports 

A primary technological tool for advising enter- 
ing students is the automated degree progress 
report. Since many first-year students are just 
entering a degree program, the automated de- 
gree progress report does not have immediate 
application. However, it is essential at entry 
that first-year students know all requirements 
and academic expectations. For all users, degree 
progress reports provide immediate and direct 
access to curriculum degree requirements and 
academic records. The user can generate an in- 
dividual academic progress report on request. 
Once the computer locates the student's aca- 
demic record and matches it with degree re- 
quirements, the degree progress report should 
include (a) institutional graduation require- 
ments, (b) major requirements, (c) current en- 
rollment, and (d) an unofficial transcript of all 
academic work. 

Specifically, the computer-generated degree 
progress report should do the following: 

❖ State graduation requirements and track 
course completions and deficiencies. 

❖ Categorize requirements within the major 
(college, department, major, and emphasis). 

❖ Individually tailor and track an approved 
degree program. 

❖ Track major requirements in groups by class, 
semester hours, and various combinations. 

❖ Show narrative information. 

❖ Include all institutional, transfer, and other 
credits such as Advanced Placement (AP), 



College Level Examination Program (CLEP), 
or militar}'. 

> Track changes in major requirements each 
semester. 

❖ Maintain each student's major requirements 
based on the date of entry into the major. 

❖ Show substitution courses, waivers, and 
transfer equivalencies. 

❖ Apply current enrollment to graduation re- 
quirements. 

❖ Indicate courses that have been repeated. 

❖ Distinguish between acceptable and unac- 
ceptable grades (Kramer, Childs, Peterson, & 
Friday, 1994). 

Student Academic Information Management 

Once the elements of a well defined and inte- 
grated advising program are in place, addi- 
tional steps beyond those described so far can 
further improve the quality of time spent with 
students. Degree audits and TTT are good 
technologies, but they are not sufficient, espe- 
cially in a dynamic and complex academic de- 
livery system. For example, although TTT reg- 
istration is a very popular technology, the tele- 
phone keypad can limit and burden access to 
information for some students. The limitation 
of the degree audit is paper; the in' irmation 
can become outdated almost immediately once 
it is printed or distributed. 

Consider the expansion of course registration 
as an example of user and machine interface. 
Because of its limitations, TTT technology can- 
not allow users to register effectively by need 
or interest. It simply would take too much 
time and be extremely cumbersome. Yet, given 
technological developments, a user can, by in- 
teracting with a menu on a terminal screen, 
enroll in courses to fulfill requirements in 
which the menu shows a deficiency for that 
student. If a course is full for the upcoming 
semester, the user can identify the next time 
the needed course will be taught. 



Academic information management should pro- 
vide students with critical acadeir^ic planning 
information when needed, provide access to stu- 
dent academic information for the entire aca- 
demic community, and free advisors to individu- 
alize services. The idea is to provide the user 
with a visual exploration of and dynanuc interac- 
tion with the institution's student information 
system. A menu of academic items that students 
should be able to call up instantly includes ad- 
dress/phone changes, graduation applications, 
class schedules, course availability, grades, tran- 
scripts, progress reports (general education and 
major), instructor schedules, options for majors, 
PIN number changes, registration, transfer 
classes, course equivalencies, and transfer 
work/grades. Using technology to provide stu- 
dents with timely and convenient access to im- 
portant and personal academic information 
takes pressure off advisors who would other- 
wise have to provide mundane data for stu- 
dents. Students can access information them- 
selves and then seek advice from professional 
staff and faculty members (Kramer et al., 1994). 

Conclusion 

The goal of using information technology to en- 
hance academic advising is to make the whole 
process, from admission to post-enrollment, 
more student-centered. Information technology 
cannot and should not replace people in the ad- 
vising program, but it should be an integral part 
of the advising process. For the student, infor- 
mation technology gives convenient and timely 
access to critical acadenuc planning information, 
immediate feedback, and a sense of control in 
the advising process. For the advisor, it allows 
for a student-centered advising program that 
focuses on student issues and concerns beyond 
the routine. It provides opportunities to pro- 
mote student development and creates net- 
\vorks in the academic community to coordinate 
institutional resources on behalf of entering stu- 
dents. And tor the institution, information tech- 
nology provides clerical relief, professionalizes 
academic advising programs, supports cost-ef- 
fective resource management, and minimizes 
the bureaucratic tendencies of the institution. 
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Appendix 
Automated First-Year Student Profile 



Student: Joe Student 

Admission Entry Date: Fall Semester 1994 

Admitted Major: Psychology 

The Discipline: 

The Department of Psychology offers a program designed to (1) provide knowledge about human be- 
havior, (2) develop skills in the application of psychological principles, and (3) expand the frontiers of 
knowledge through student/faculty research and scholarly activity. 

Recommended Classes For Psychology Majors: 

Psychology 111 
Math no 

General Education And University Requirements: 

English: It is recommended that you take English 115 or Philosophy 105. 

You indicate that you need help in reading or writing skills. BYU has a Reading/ 
Writing Center iocated in 1010 Jesse Knight Humanities Building (JKHB). You can 
contact the center at (801) 378-4306. 

Math: Because you scored 22 or higher on the ACT Math section, the pre-coUege math 

requirement is complete. If you pursue the advanced math option or if your major 
requires Math 112 or 119, it is recommended that you take Math 110 as preparation. 

You indicate that you need help in math. BYU has a math tutoring service found in 
60 Knight Mangum Building (KMB), (801) 378-4895. Ask for Jacqueline Taylor- 
Ortega. 

GE Arts & Science: Select courses based on area of interest from page 3 of "The First- Year Registration 
Guide," an adv^isement tool you will be receiving shortly. 

Religion: Rel A 121, Book of Mormon 

Students with scores of 3, 4, or 5 on any Advanced Placement (AP) test should consult page 14 of "The 
First- Year Registration Guide" to determine fulfillment of general education requirements. 

Extracurricular Activities: 

If you would like to pursue the extracurricular activities which you expressed an interest in on your 
ACT survey, the following information will be helpful to you; 

Student Government Kerry Hammock 423 ELWC (801) 378-3911 

Vocal Music LilaStuart-Bachclder n-455 HFAC (801)378-3110 

Intramural Athletics Lee Gibbons 112C RB (801)378-6655 
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Advising Alliances: Faculty and First-Year 
Students Team up for Success 

Susan H. Frost 



A major assumption of this monograph is that 
when faculty and students work together in the 
advising process, the likeUhood of student suc- 
cess is increased. In this chapter, the model for 
academic advising which will be examined flows 
from developmental advising concepts, includes 
a strong strategic planning component, and en- 
courages students to form alliances with the advi- 
sor and others in their collegiate community as 
they explore and design their future. The effec- 
tiveness of the alliance depends on inverting the 
usual advising pyramid. Rather than building on 
a base of course selection, scheduling, and regis- 
tration — thus allowing the major and therefore 
some aspects of future work to evolve — advisors 
and students give early consideration to the 
student's preferences and aspirations. Together 
they develop a plan to guide students as they 
explore the major, course work, and schedules 
that will contribute most to achieving the goals 
they have set for themselves. 

Current Conditions for Academic Advising 

Whether traditional age or adult, most first-year 
students anticipate the maturing experiences 



that college brings, and the more thoughtful 
seek out opportunities to shape their lives. Oth- 
ers who are less mature when they enroll may 
find that facing the decisions that determine 
their course of study, their major, ard eventu- 
ally their career choice contributes to the enlarg- 
ing experience that college should be. Three par- 
ticular conditions make this an especially appro- 
priate time to look for new advising strategies. 

First, students are giving researchers valuable 
information about themselves. The work of 
Astin (1993), Tinto (1993), and Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1991), for example, suggests that 
involvement and com.mitment are two at- 
tributes of successful students, and willingness 
to take responsibility for the future may be a 
third. Students who are involved, committed, 
and responsible begin planning for the future 
as early as the first semester. Those who are of 
traditional age seem very different from popu- 
lar characterizations of first-year college stu- 
dents which portray them as less prepared, less 
focused, and less willing to work than their 
counterparts of a generation ago. Rather, they 
are purposeful, diligent, and willing to lead 
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their peers. Many successful adult first-year 
students differ from stereotypes also. Rather 
than being hesitant to participate in class dis- 
cussion or being either unable or unwilling to 
manage conflicting roles, they contribute valu- 
able perspectives to group discussion and man- 
age multiple roles with impressive skill. Al- 
though college is challenging, these students 
seem to find the resources they need to manage 
change and discover success (Frost, in press; 
Simpson & Frost, 1993). 

A second condition for implementing im- 
proved advising strategies flows from a grow- 
ing commitment to teaching. On many cam- 
puses, faculty are re-examining the nature and 
extent of their obligation to undergraduates 
(Cole, 1993; Rhodes, 1994). When asked about 
the balance between teaching and research, 
90% of faculty list teaching as their principal 
activity, and 72% report that their interest leans 
toward teaching. Sixty-two percent believe 
that teaching effectiveness should be the pri- 
mary criterion for promotion and tenure. By 
example, these faculty refute the views of crit- 
ics who charge that faculty ignore undergradu- 
ates, preferring instead to devote their time 
and energies to "mundane research" (Sykes, 
1988). Although many academicians believe 
that publication, not excellent teaching, leads to 
tenure, year after year countless faculty give 
guidance to undergraduates both inside the 
classroom and in more informal settings (Astin, 
Dey, & Korn, 1991; Boyer, 1990). 

The third condition flows from the changing 
expectations that college graduates face. 
Today's graduates will live and work in a 
world that we can only imagine. New environ- 
mental, technological, and demographic reali- 
ties will help shape a reality in which workerr 
will manage information systems and refine 
processes as a matter of course. This future 
now demands new requirements for the college 
curriculum and for the entire learning experi- 
ence. As paths to the student's new reality, 
both the curriculum and programs that influ- 
ence every student's college experience-orien- 
tation, academic advising, and seminars for 
first-year student-should focus on preparing 
students for the future they face. 



Following their study of the difference college 
makes, Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) found 
that contact between faculty and students out- 
side the classroom results in positive outcomes 
for students. For example, there is significant 
positive association between informal contact 
with faculty and students' educational aspira- 
tions, attitudes toward college, academic 
achievement, intellectual and personal devel- 
opment, and persistence (Pascarella, 1980). 
Therefore programs that provide informal con- 
necting points for faculty and students have 
special value. Although informal contact 
seems to contribute to both academic and per- 
sonal development, contact that extends intel- 
lectual interaction with faculty has special in- 
fluence on the achievement and intellectual 
development of first-year students. When fac- 
ulty advise, the advising relationship fosters 
such contact. Consequently, advising by fac- 
ulty can become a program of unique impor- 
tance and distinction. 

Academic Advising: A Valuable Learning Path 

As indicated in Chapter 3, orientation, first-year 
seminars, and academic advising are especially 
important to first-year student success. These 
activities introduce students to their new com- 
munity, help establish early and meaningful 
contact with others, and provide gateways to 
the curriculum. Unfortunately, "How to Make 
Informed Choices" is not a course most first- 
year students have completed, and many lack 
the skills they need to make the decisions that 
will influence their college experience and fu- 
ture lives. Such skill development underlies 
many programs for first-year students. At their 
best, these programs are mutually supportive. 
They are most effective when they involve stu- 
dents not just before enrollment, or in the first 
few weeks of college, but throughout the first 
year and beyond. 

Thus far in this monograph, the focus has been 
on the timing, structure, format, and content of 
academic advising. However, all of these strate- 
gies are even more powerful when built upon a 
strong alliance between the student and the ad- 
visor. The academic advising relationship is one 
of the few out-of-class, one-to-one relationships 
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between students and faculty that is organized 
around students' academic programs. As we set 
about helping students, advising alliances must 
assume a central role in any comprehensive ad- 
vising program. 

Before we investigate the advising alliance 
model, it is instructive to recall Habley's (1993) 
analysis of the current state of advising. Al- 
though Habley uncovered some gains in advis- 
ing effectiveness, these gains are incremental at 
best. In 1992, only 60% of institutions had a 
written policy statement on advising, and sig- 
nificant numbers of these did not include de- 
fined goals, objectives, or methods for evalua- 
tion. Often advising is a low-status, low-prior- 
ity activity that fails to meet the needs of stu- 
de,its or of institutions. Some advising offices, 
for example, describe being in a state of chaos. 

However, other evidence indicates that interest 
in creating and sustaining effective programs is 
strong. Even though many programs are under- 
staffed and underbudgeted, an increasing num- 
ber of presidents, provosts, and deans recognize 
that the teaching mission must be strengthened 
and acknowledge advising as an essential 
source of support. During recent consulting ex- 
periences of the author, institutional officials 
described their needs in the following ways: 

❖ Those responsible for advising at a major 
research university are looking for ways to 
engage faculty in advising first-year stu- 
dents. Their questions: How can faculty be 
enticed to spend their time counseling stu- 
dents about their academic futures? Are 
there efficiencies that capitalize on the will- 
ingness of some faculty to serve and yet re- 
tain aspects of personal attention that stu- 
dents expect to receive? 

❖ The new president of a small university is 
seeking to enhance the faculty's research 
mission while not reducing the institution's 
historically strong devotion to teaching un- 
dergraduates. He also seeks to address the 
needs of a growing number of first-year 
students who are not prepared academi- 
cally. His question: Are there advising 
strategies that address this range of needs 



without increasing the burden on an al- 
ready stretched faculty? 

❖ At a liberal arts college long known for its 
strong commitment to teaching, both the 
president and the dean recognize that aca- 
demic support for first-year students is frag- 
mented to the point of ineffectiveness. Al- 
though the investment of energy and dollars 
should be sufficient, students' needs are not 
fully addressed. Their questions: Can pro- 
grams be redesigned to better take advan- 
tage of the resources already committed to 
the range of programs? If so, what are the 
most effective way^ to restructure? 

❖ A community college with multiple cam- 
puses and a student body that is both in- 
creasing and growing more diverse receives 
a grant to use technology and other strate- 
gies to improve advising services. Project 
directors wonder how best to invest the 
funds. Recognizing the growing needs of all 
students, how can long-term change be 
guaranteed? What initial changes will mean 
the most to students? 

Although their institutions have different mis- 
sions and different realities, the officials asking 
these questions have much in common. In a 
climate of static or shrinking resources, they 
seek ways to initiate immediate change and en- 
hance long-term effectiveness. Even though the 
strategies they adopt are varied, they work to- 
ward similar ends: an advising alliance in 
which faculty and first-year students team up 
for success, based upon the concept of develop- 
mental advising. 

Developmental Advising 

Developmental academic advising was advo- 
cated more than 20 years ago by Burns 
Crookston (1972) and Terry O'Banion (1972), 
two scholars whose thinking about these issues 
was ahead of its time. Developmental academic 
advising as defined by these scholars and ex- 
panded by others in the intervening years is a 
dynamic relationship between the student and 
the advisor. The heart of the relationship is 
shared responsibility for the advising process 



and for the coherent educational planning that 
should result. Educational planning is a real 
life-learning opportunity for students to practice 
reasoning, interacting with others and the envi- 
ronment, solving problems, making decisions, 
and evaluating the results of decisions. Stu- 
dents' long-term as well as immediate goals are 
important. 

Developmental advising was designed to re- 
place traditional, or prescriptive, academic ad- 
vising. Prescriptive advising is a more static 
relationship built on the authority of the advisor 
and the limitations of the student (Crookston, 
1972). Used widely when colleges and universi- 
ties stood in loco parentis, prescriptive advising is 
ne w merely a mechanism to facilitate course 
selection, scheduling, and registration. 

Developmental advising, on the other hand, is 
organized around two broad principles: Higher 
education provides opportunities for people to 
plan for self-fulfilling lives, and teaching in- 
cludes any experience that contributes to per- 
sonal growth and can be evaluated (Crookston, 
1972). Making decisions and solving problems 
are natural activities for developmentally ad- 
vised students, whose skills should increase as 
they move through the curriculum. Ideally, se- 
niors need less guidance than first-year stu- 
dents, because the attitudes and skills seniors 
have developed should help them investigate 
career choices, plan for a first job, and make 
other choices that will help shape their future 
(Frost, 1991a). 

Although Crookston (1972) and O'Banion 
(1972) put forth their ideas before Tinto (1993), 
Astin (1993), and Pascarella and Terenzini 
(1991) began publishing their findings, devel- 
opmental advising seems to anticipate their 
work by taking advantage of student involve- 
ment and the positive aspects of out-of-class 
interaction between students and faculty. To 
date, research on specific outcomes is scant, but 
reported findings offer clues about its potential 
strengths. In one study, students who were 
developmentally advised exhibited more 
growth on a test of critical thinking skills than 
students who were prescriptively advised 
(Frost 1991b). 



When asked about their specific advising prac- 
tices and attitudes, developmental advisors re- 
vealed that attitude is more important than 
practice and that process is more important than 
product. These advisors use the advising rela- 
tionship to (a) involve students in their college 
experiences, (b) explore with students the fac- 
tors that lead to success, and (c) show interest in 
students' academic progress and extracurricular 
achievement. Developmental advisors rarely 
make decisions for students. Instead, they en- 
courage students to (a) ask open-ended ques- 
tions, (b) use campus resources to find answers, 
and (c) plan courses of study and schedules 
around the outcomes of their explorations 
(Frost, 1993). 

These findings support earlier research on stu- 
dents' preferences. Students want a personal 
relationship with advisors and prefer that the 
relationship concern academic and not personal 
matters (Fielstein, 1987, 1989). Therefore, devel- 
opmental advisors and students seem to seek 
the same outcome — a relationship based on aca- 
demics that helps students plan coherently for 
the future. 

These concepts are especially important for ad- 
visors of first-year students to consider. Advi- 
sors offer connecting points to first-year stu- 
dents' new intellectual and social environment. 
At times the connections are formal ones. For 
example, orientation and advising can be inte- 
grated processes, as can seminars for first-year 
students and advising. In other cases, offerings 
are not formally linked, and it is up to students 
to make connections. In any case, advisors can 
enhance students' understanding of the fitting- 
in process, a most valuable step in becoming a 
vital part of the college community. 

Building Effective Academic Advising 
Programs 

Habley's (1993) finding that only 60% of advising 
programs have a written policy statement reveals 
a serious shortcoming on many campuses. To- 
day, programs with a mission that contributes to 
the effectiveness of the institution, with collec- 
tively achieved goals that address the mission, 
and with well-defined plans to meet the goals arc 



more likely to receive and retain support than are 
programs that go forward in generalized, ran- 
dom ways; successful programs have a blueprint 
and more. Their purpose is so thoroughly con- 
sidered and widely understood that it provides 
an atmosphere in which advisors and program 
planners can capitalize on each available re- 
source — including their own time and energy. 

Strong plans flow from a mission, and a strong 
mission is crafted by those who best know the 
institution. The mission for the academic advis- 
ing program should support the mission of the 
university or college. To help planners, the 
Council for the Advancement of Standards 
(1986) has put forward the following mission 
with respec* to advising. Using this and the in- 
stitutional mission as starting points, advising 
participants can begin the planning process. 

Mission Statement for Academic Advising 

❖ The primary purpose of an academic advis- 
ing program is to assist students in the de- 
velopment of meaningful educational plans 
[which are] compatible with their life goals. 

❖ The institution must have a clearly written 
statement of philosophy pertaining to aca- 
• demic advising, which must include pro- 
gram goals and set forth expectations of ad- 
visors and advisees. 

❖ Academic advising should be viewed as a 
continuous process of clarification and 
evaluation. 

❖ The ultimate responsibility for making deci- 
sions about life goals and educational plans 
rests with the individual student. The aca- 
demic advisor assists by helping to identify 
and asse?5 alternatives and the consequences 
of decisions. 

Institutional goals for academic advising (Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Standards, 1986) may 
include: 

❖ Clarification of life and career goals. 

❖ Development of educational plans. 



❖ Selection of appropriate courses and other 
educational experiences. 

❖ Interpretation of institutional requirements. 

❖ Increasing student awareness of educational 
resources available. 

❖ Evaluation of student progress toward es- 
tablished goals. 

❖ Development of decision-making skills. 

❖ Referral to and use of other institutional 
and community support services, where 
appropriate. 

❖ Collecting and distributing student data 
regarding student needs, preferences, and 
performance for use in institutional policy 
making. 

Who takes part in the conversation? The con- 
stituencies that create, support, or use the ad- 
vising process should be represented. These 
constituencies include program directors; fac- 
ulty advisors; students; those who work with 
supporting programs such as orientation, ca- 
reer counseling, or residence life; and those 
who control advising budgets. Developing a 
mission statement is not a trivial task. Expect 
to spend several weeks or more on this step, 
and plan to entertain the passionate exchange 
that may occur. Those who craft mission 
statements establish the process through 
which the program will develop and improve 
If the institutional mission has not been con- 
sidered for some time, perhaps advising ini- 
tiatives will provide the impetus for broader- 
based conversation. 

The next steps involve articulating goals and 
objectives. At this point many questions will 
come to the table. We tend to look outward for 
solutions, but often the most creative solutions 
come from within. The following questions are 
a sample of those that need discussing: 

❖ Who arc the students we teach and advise? 
What traits and circumstances define their 
needs? 



❖ Who are our advisors? What strengths do 
they bring to students and to the progran:\? 

❖ What structures will best serve us? 

❖ Within these structures, how can we meet 
the needs of students, the institution, and 
link all available resources? 

❖ How will we measure the effectiveness of 
what we do? What indicators will let us 
know that students' needs are being met? 

When committed stakeholders address these 
questions thoughtfully, an exciting process be- 
gins. For example: 

❖ The needs of students, and not the needs of 
institutions, emerge as driving forces. 

❖ Diversity among students and advisors be- 
comes a strategic advantage. 

❖ Measuring effectiveness leads to continuous 
improvement. 

This last item is a very important one and im- 
plies that evaluation should be an integral part 
of any program. 

Evaluation Keeps the Process Alive 

Due in part to requirements set by accrediting 
associations by which colleges and universities 
measure their progress toward becoming more 
effective institutions, advisement planners are 
accustomed to designing evaluation processes 
as central components of any program. In gen- 
eral, evaluation takes one of two forms, and for 
our purposes, the distinction is important. 
Some evaluation is summative: It gauj;,es past 
performance, often for the purpose of qualifying 
for or exiting a program. Other evaluation is 
formative: It measures for the purpose of im- 
provement. It is this latter type that interests 
advisement planners. Only when we know how 
we are doing can we improve. Strong programs 
evaluate the full range of their offerings. 

Useful evaluation is supportive, not threaten- 
ing. The people it informs design and manage 



the evaluation process, and the information 
gathered forms the basis for future improve- 
ment. Unfortunately, advising programs often 
neglect evaluation, and, in doing so, they ig- 
nore potential strengths. In addition to forfeit- 
ing the positive change that flows from evalua- 
tion, they can fail to win the support of those 
who control funds. Funding officers are more 
likely to make favorable decisions about pro- 
grams that pay attention to performance, as do 
others who design structures for recognition 
and reward. 

In addition, evaluation designed to enhance 
potential strengths can contribute to the 
power of the program. Self-assessment is one 
useful form. Here advisors are given the op- 
portunity to reflect on the advising year and 
make mental or written note of their own 
strengths and weaknesses and those of the 
program. Then in conversation with each 
other and with advising planners, they can 
explore paths to improvement. At the conclu- 
sion of the following year, the collectively 
agreed-upon suggestions can become a basis 
of evaluative conversations. 

A more structured and systematic form of ad- 
visor evaluation could be tied to promotion 
and, for tenure-track faculty, to tenure deci- 
sions. Here, assessment of strength as an advi- 
sor is part of the overall evaluation that peers, 
department chairs, and deans conduct in the 
promotion and tenure process. Structuring 
evaluation in this way requires wide discussion 
and careful forethought. Those being evalu- 
ated should understand and, ideally, should 
ratify criteria prior to the performance period. 

Another more program-oriented form of evalu- 
ation might be carried out by advisees. Stu- 
dent evaluation should take several forms, in- 
cluding a component that asks the student to 
consider the extent of his or her participation. 
This approach can affirm the basic principle 
that advising is a relationship in which both 
advisor and advisee have responsibilities. 
Again, it is wise to enlist the help of advisors 
when constructing an instrument for students 
to use. This foundation of support pays off 
when the group considers aggregated results. 
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Advising Alliances: The Heart of the 
Advising Program 

As planners ask questions, seek information that 
they need to design solutions, and take respon- 
sibility for program components, they form alli- 
ances with first-year students that strengthen 
the program beyond the level any isolated unit 
can attain. In doing so, they provide a valuable 
pattern for advisors and students. Forming 
their own alliance, advisors aiiu c-tudents use 
advising activities — examining taU;nts and pref- 
erences, investigating careers and majors, select- 
ing courses, and then scheduling — as a means 
through which students practice valuable pro- 
cesses of exploring, planning, implementing, 
and evaluating. As students plan their program 
and move through the curriculum, they assume 
responsibility for both content and process. 
Then they are better positioned to function inde- 
pendently in the broader world (Frost, 1994). 

Advising alliances take advantage of some of 
the characteristics and situations that first-year 
students share. Most first-year students manage 
considerable change; faculty and peers have 
new expectations of them, and the extent to 
which they find a "fit" with respect to their 
work helps determine their academic skill de- 
velopment (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). Social 
distractions can threaten academic success, as 
can perceptions that college is irrelevant. Fur- 
thermore, being underprepared academically or 
being uncertain about majors or careers can 
cause first-year students to have doubts about 
college as a whole. Fortunately, there are advis- 
ing strategies that can help support positive atti- 
tudes and dilute the fears of some students 
(Frost, 1991a). 

Many first-year students share these challenges. 
However, the points on which they differ can be 
just as important. Some traditional-age, first- 
year students are members of minority groups, 
academically underprepared for college work, 
students with disabilities, student athletes, or 
international students. Some are adults. Many 
varied needs help define the initial college expe- 
rience of all these categories of students (Frost, 
1991a). Supportive advisors naturally acknowl- 
edge the diversity of first-year students because 



they view students as individuals who are ad- 
justing to a new situation. Although advisors 
and instructors might assume that because first- 
year students experience similar challenges — 
meeting new friends, getting to know a new 
place, doing well in the first days of classes — 
they are sharing their questions. However, 
many new students feel that they are alone in 
their uncertainty. Rather than admitting their 
fears to their new peers, they struggle to appear 
confident in new situations. 

Sequence and Process: Inverting the Pyramid 

How do we combine what we know about devel- 
opmental advising, strategic plarvning, and the 
sb-^ngths of alliances into a new advising concept? 
How do we create new programs or revitalize ex- 
isting ones? First, consider the following list of 
advising strategies that one college adopted: 

❖ Establish a caring working relationship. 

❖ Discuss the relevance of higher education 
and the liberal arts. 

❖ Provide a rationale for distribution require- 
ments. 

❖ Stimulate life and career planning. 

❖ Clarify goals. 

❖ Relate interests and abilities to educational 
and career plans. 

❖ Assist in choosing a major. 

❖ Help with course selection and scheduling. 

❖ Monitor academic progress. 

❖ Encourage exploration of options and 
alternatives. 

❖ Encourage extracurricular involvement. 

❖ Function ns d referral agent. 

At first glance, this list seems to be an admirable 
one. The first item suggests that the advising 



relationship is important, and, therefore, one 
would expect the program to foster strong fac- 
ulty-student interaction. Other items suggest 
that students will be encouraged to look out- 
ward as they make choices about the curricu- 
lum. But when the activities become objectives, 
sequence and process are not given appropriate 
attention. The ordering of the tasks ignores de- 
velopmental advising concepts. 

Developmental advising is hierarchical; it as- 
sumes that students who begin college in need 
of more structured guidance will move to posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility as they move 
to the senior year. By revising and reordering 
priorities, the college achieves a strong develop- 
mental advising model. Consider the new con- 
tinuum: 

❖ Establish a caring working relationship. 

❖ Help students clarify goals. 

❖ Discuss the relevance of higher education 
and liberal studies. 

❖ Encourage thinking about life and career 
planning. 

❖ Relate interest and abilities to plans. 

❖ Assist in exploring and selecting majors. 

❖ Provide a rationale for requirements. 

❖ Help select and schedule courses. 

❖ Monitor academic progress. 

❖ Encourage students to explore options, be- 
come involved, and use campus resources 
throughout their time in college. 

Reordering establishes a more coherent process, 
emphasizes the teaching role, and takes advan- 
tage of knowledge about first-year students. 

Of course, all this has implications for the selec- 
tion, training, and rewarding of academic advi- 
sors. Because this topic is covered in greater 
detail in Chapter 8, only some basic principles 



implicit in developmental advising will be re- 
viewed here: 

❖ Academic advisors should be selected on the 
basis of their knowledge of student develop- 
ment and willingness to use developmental 
concepts in their advising. 

❖ Training for academic advisors should in- 
clude developmental advising concepts and 
how they apply to the advising relationship. 

❖ Recognition and reward of academic advis- 
ing should reflect an emphasis on develop- 
mental advising. 

First Steps toward Change 

The first steps can be the most difficult. It is im- 
portant to define mission early, signaling that 
the institutional view of advising is changing. 
Perhaps this is as simple as reordering existing 
priorities, but a broad-based discussion of goals 
and objectives is a must. Faculty leaders must 
be convinced to join the effort. There are few 
substitutes for their participation. 

It is essential to involve all constituencies in 
planning. Each is an important stakeholder, and 
the shared work can nurture bridges that will 
become a strength of the program. Strong work- 
ing relationships between academic affairs and 
student affairs, faculty and professional advi- 
sors, or faculty and peer advisors, for example, 
lead to strong alliances, and these gains can in- 
fluence other efforts. 

Blending group and individual advising is an- 
other useful strategy. As advising becomes a 
teaching process, group advising allows an ex- 
panded mission to be achieved. In this situa- 
tion, peer advisors can make special contribu- 
tions, but if peers serve, then training, continu- 
ous supervision, and feedback about specific 
performance are essential program elements. 

While focusing on desired outcomes, effective 
evaluation is continuous. Non-threatening, for- 
mative approaches can ensure ongoing program 
improvement, especially when self-evaluation by 
advisors is one component of the design. 
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Effective advising alliances, ba^jd upon the 
concepts of developmental advising, do much 
more than schedule classes. The relationships 
around which these alliances are built become 
arenas in which first-year students practice de- 
cision-making skills and gradually assume re- 
sponsibility for planning their, career, major, 
and curriculum, especially when faculty are 
involved. The bottom line is that both the insti- 
tution and the first-year student benefit from 
effective advising alliances. 
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Chapter 7 



Faculty Mentoring: A Key to 
First-Year Student Success 

Gary L. Kramer, John S. Tanner, & Erlend D. Peterson 



In his book. College, The Undergraduate Experience 
in America, Ernest Boyer (1987) describes several 
"tensions" found in American colleges that 
negatively influence the quality of the under- 
graduate experience. One persistent tension 
identified by Boyer is that undergraduates re- 
port being "treated like numbers in a book." 
Such institutional practices disenfranchise stu- 
dents and thwart their success and retention. 
Since entering students face many new issues 
and problems as they enroll in college, the last 
thing they need is to be treated like a number. 

As discussed often in this monograph, the first 
year of college is a time of transition and adjust- 
ment, and the early weeks of the first semester 
are especially decisive. Clearly, support during 
this time is crucial, because new students are vul- 
nerable to changes in academic plans and gener- 
ally unfamiliar with institutional resources. Early 
interventions should match students with institu- 
tional resources in a personalized way. 

This chapter is about establishing early first-year 
student-faculty contact. Minimally, each enter- 
ing student should be introduced to a faculty 



member who, in turn, knows him or her by 
name and personalizes college life to that stu- 
dent. Just as importantly, the president of the 
institution plays a vital role in creating a person- 
alized environment for first-year students as 
they make the transition to college. 

Context 

A student development point of view encour- 
ages educators to focus less on what they do and 
more on what the student needs and does. 
Williams (1986) suggests that institutions exam- 
ine the effects of interaction between the student 
and the institution. The better the integration of 
students, the greater their commitment to the 
college and to the goal of graduation (Pascarella, 
1986). Tinto (1987) observed: "Given individual 
characteristics, prior experiences, and commit- 
ments,. . . it is the individual's integration into 
the academic and social systems of the college 
that most directly relates to his continuance in 
that college" (p. 96). 

The frequency and quality of faculty-student 
interaction significantly affect student 
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satisfaction with the college experience. Regular 
faculty-student interaction increases student 
academic success, satisfaction, and retention 
(Astin, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Tinto, 
1987). Furthermore, Astin (1993) found that fac- 
ulty-student interaction has its strongest posi- 
tive correlations in satisfaction of students with 
both the faculty and the quality of instruction. 
As the barriers preventing faculty- student inter- 
action are removed, studies confirm positive 
correlations with all other areas of student intel- 
lectual and personal development, as well as 
with a variety of positive personality and attitu- 
dinal outcomes (Astin, 1993). In summary, fac- 
ulty-student interaction is an important factor in 
student achievement, persistence, academic skill 
development, personal development, and gen- 
eral satisfaction with the college experience 
(Volkwein, King, & Terenzini, 1986). 

All institutions face the challenge of meeting 
entering students' wide range of needs and 
skills. This calls for sensitive, knowledgeable 
people in the institution to help students un- 
derstand how their needs, preparation, and 
goals fit with the identity and requirements of 
the institution, a requisite for student academic 
success. For example, helping students take 
active responsibility for their education may 
depend on how well the institutions' goals 
mesh with the goal? students hold for them- 
selves (Stark, 1990). 

Studies have advocated faculty-student 
mentoring as invaluable in the educational pro- 
cess, particularly in assisting students in con- 
ducting self-exploration, clarifying values, and 
gaining personal identity. Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1991) concluded that there is consid- 
erable evidence that faculty influence on stu- 
dents is enhanced when those interactions ex- 
tend beyond the classroom. For first-year stu- 
dents, academic fit is enhanced when faculty- 
student interaction strengthens the personal 
bonds between the student and the institution, 
thereby increasing the likelihood of social inte- 
gration and persistence. 

What does all this research mean in practical 
terms for faculty and students? Two principles 
emerge. First, faculty should develop a caring 



attitude and personal regard for entering stu- 
dents. Long after students have forgotten the 
information and advice faculty have given them, 
they will remember the gift of self. Second, fac- 
ulty can act as a bellwether for both the institu- 
tion and the student. Sara Looney (1988) sug- 
gests that faculty members are most able to act 
as bellwethers when there is consistent contact 
with students. Faculty can serve as agents of 
change because they see the effects of policy, 
procedures, and decisions on both students and 
other facets of the institution. Students and the 
system often meet face-to-face, if not head to 
head, in faculty offices. Faculty can best repre- 
sent the institution to the student and the stu- 
dent to the institution. 

Helping First- Year Students to Succeed 

Faculty and administrative leaders can combine 
forces to identify ways to improve the first-year 
experience. Frost (1993) asks, "How can we de- 
sign first-year student experiences and first-year 
advising so that more entering students are suc- 
cessful in their academic work?" (p. 21). Some 
first-year students leave college after only a few 
weeks because the transition is so stressful. Yet, 
as pointed out frequently in this monograph, 
involved students are less likely to drop out 
(Noel, Levitz, &Saluri, 1990). Beneficial activi- 
ties, such as discussing intellectual issues with 
faculty, enhance first-year student commitment 
to educational goals. Such situations can help 
first-year students adjust to college, think cre- 
atively and critically, and take responsibility for 
their lives. Faculty who ask first-year students 
questions (such as. What do you want most at 
this college? What do you want to do with your 
life?) encourage entering students to think about 
their future and plan for it. Learning can take 
place in faculty advisor-student relationships, 
and advising can be a form of teaching (Frost, 
1993). 

Academic administrators and faculty who en- 
courage entering students to get involved in 
college, who press them to study hard and 
learn, and who display a genuine interest in 
their progress make a significant difference in 
the retention of students. Especially during stu- 
dent orientation and in follow-up interactions. 
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substantive sessions with a faculty member 
could focus on a student's academic and per- 
sonal goals and on the need for diligent sturdy. 

For example, at the University of Oregon, un- 
der the leadership of its president, much of the 
entering class is formed into First-Year Student 
Interest Groups (FIGs). Up to 30 students take 
classes together in areas of common interest. 
This provides the opportunity for entering stu- 
dents to become acquainted with one another 
in a "human-sized" setting, despite their enroll- 
ment at a large institution. A faculty member 
is assigned to each FIG, thereby giving stu- 
dents a point of contact (Brand, 1992). This 
idea is developed further in this monograph in 
Chapter 10 by Goodsell Love and Tinto. 

Many other campus initiatives are successful in 
bringing together faculty and first-year students 
in a variety of programs and structures. Some 
institutions have implemented a reader program 
in which entering students are given a compila- 
tion of articles to read — either prior to enroll- 
ment, during the opening week, or throughout 
the semester — on social, ethical, and educational 
issues. Faculty and students begin conversa- 
tions based on the reader. Years ago the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame established the office of 
Dean of Freshmen and supports that function 
even more so today. This program is notable for 
the Freshman Year Academic Guide and Freshman 
Newsletters that go to entering students and their 
parents. Other institutions, such as Penn State 
University, Ball State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Rliode Island have created a Division 
of Undergraduate Studies with similar responsi- 
bilities that focus on the same kind of first-year 
student concerns as those found at Notre Dame. 
The University of Wisconsin established a six- 
week evaluation period which marks the most 
critical time for entering students. Each student 
is contacted and asked (a) to provide feedback 
on advising, registration, and course work, (b) 
to express their individual concerns, and (c) to 
state how the institution can assist them in this 
first six weeks. First-year students at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester become involved in "Fresh- 
man Ventures and Preceptorials," a multidisci- 
plinary introduction to college study via semi- 
nars and single courses. Syracuse University 



offers a similar program entitled the "Freshman 
Forum: An Intimate Learning Experience." Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University offers an inte- 
grative curriculum called "English Prompts," in 
which entering students respond in writing to 
several questions throughout the semester about 
their views regarding student life, needs, goals, 
interests, and concerns. 

The President as First- Year Student Mentor 

Most of the aforementioned programs empha- 
size first-year student-faculty contact which as- 
sures entering students that they matter and 
that the institution is dedicated to their success. 
However, the tone and direction of this interac- 
tion often is established by the president of the 
institution. As the academic leaders of the insti- 
tution show commitment to and become in- 
volved in first-year student success, others in 
the academic community are bound to follow. 
On the other hand, first-year student efforts are 
doomed from the start when they are limited to 
centrally run administrative programs. Faculty 
allegiances to their own academic disciplines 
can also hamper first-year programs; however, 
these differences can be overcome by enlisting 
the entire academic community in revitalizing 
the first-year experience. 

These concepts are incorporated into the Fresh- 
man-Faculty Mentor Program at Brigham 
Young University. This campus-wide initiative 
is coordinated and supported by the central ad- 
ministration, but administered and shaped by 
each academic college. After reviewing several 
studies on the first-year experience, college and 
university leaders, including academic deans, 
vice-presidents, and the president, concluded 
that the critical period for first-year students is 
the first few weeks of college, and that faculty 
play a critical role in first-year students' deci- 
sions to stay or leave. University leaders de- 
cided that every entering student — all 4,600 of 
them — should be assigned to a faculty member. 
The president, vice-president, and deans were 
the first to volunteer to be first-year student 
mentors. The objective was simple — to put a 
human face on what can seem to first-year stu- 
dents an intimidating, impersonal environ- 
ment. The faculty mentor program is designed 
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to assure that all entering students have per- 
sonal contact with a faculty member who knoxvs 
them by name. The mentor is to give perspective 
on college and university life and to serve as an 
ally for students as they make the transition to 
college. 

Faculty mentors are selected and assigned by 
colleges and departments. They may be drawn 
not only from full-time faculty but also from 
emeriti and seasoned part-time faculty. Mentors 
provide a vital human resource for entering stu- 
dents, helping them to adjust to college and uni- 
versity life. The program was intentionally de- 
signed to be simple: to involve faculty but not 
to consume them. Contacts with first-year stu- 
dents are also designed to be simple: once by 
mail before they arrive on campus, once at New 
Student Orientation, and at least once more dur- 
ing the early weeks of the first semester. This 
contact takes many forms — over a meal, at the 
faculty member's home, in a classroom, or at a 
film, forum, or concert. During and immedi- 
ately following these contacts, the entering stu- 
dent is introduced to other resources in the insti- 
tution. 

So that faculty are not burdened with paper- 
work and other logistical or organizational con- 
cerns, the institution's student information sys- 
tem (described in greater detail in Chapter 5), 
under the direction of the academic vice-presi- 
dent, provides individualized information on 
each entering student. The Freshman Faculty- 
Mentor Program has modest objectives and 
makes modest demands on the faculty; yet the 
symbolic value to entering students is decisive. 
For students, it personalizes their entry into the 
college and university. Mentors give perspec- 
tive on college and university life. It gives fac- 
ulty a chance to share their experiences, to learn 
firsthand about first-year student concerns, and 
to show that first-year students matter in a large 
bureaucratic college and university. 

Conclusion 

The first step in reemphasi/ing undergraduate 
education involves renewing faculty members' 
comn-iitment to and identification with their own 
home campuses. To assure entering students 



high quality acaden-iic integration, the faculty 
must not only be invited back to the acaden-iic 
community, but they also will need to look be- 
yond their disciplines. This can happen only if 
the faculty culture evolves toward a renewed 
commitment to the first-year student experience. 
Linking faculty to first-year students can rerew 
faculty attention to the student experience in the 
institution rather than in the faculty's own de- 
partment and classes. 

The Freshman-Faculty Mentor Program de- 
scribed above illustrates the value of taking fac- 
ulty beyond the departmental classroom. For 
example, a professor of English who mainly 
teaches upper division courses on Shakespeare 
commented after his experience as a faculty, 
mentor, "The next time I'm asked to teach a 
first-year student course, I'll do it differently." 
Because of his experience as mentor of first-year 
students, he observed anew the personal need to 
restructure the general education courses (or 
first-year student courses) he is asked to teach. 
For him and some other facult}' mentors, gen- 
eral education took on new importance in the 
education of first-year students. 

A professor of physics went beyond the scope of 
the program and learned something about first- 
year student needs and concerns. He helped 
clarify housing policies and helped two first- 
year students with an apartment dilemma. In 
the evaluation of his faculty mentor experience, 
he said, "I got a call from one of my first-year 
students who complained that the beds in her 
apartment were inadequate. Furthermore, it 
seemed that the management was unwilling to 
do anything about it. They were bunk beds, and 
upon examination, I could see they were unsafe. 
I brought them sleeping bags until we could get 
the problem resolved. With some intervention 
on my part, the beds were replaced, and life for 
the two first-year students resumed without 
sleeping bags." 

These and other efforts by faculty verify to stu- 
dents, their families, and the faculty that first- 
year students matter, and that the institution is 
committed to helping them succeed. They are 
symbolic of the renewed commitment of an in- 
stitution to its first-year students. Faculty are 
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brought back into the mainstream of under- 
graduate education and given a chance not only 
to share their experiences, but to learn firsthand 
about new student concerns. 

As institutions and leaders seek to strengthen 
the first-year student experience, what must be 
done? First, institutions must make it clear to 
everyone that new students are admitted to suc- 
ceed. Second, faculty must be integrated as ad- 
visors or mentors of first-year students, with 
academic leaders and the president leading the 
way. Third, the first year must become a win- 
dow to help entering students explore the mean- 
ing of learning and to increase academic fit. 
And finally, the resources of institutions must 
be marshalled to create bridges and improve 
strategies for first-year student success. 
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Selecting, Training, Rewarding, and 
Recognizing Faculty Advisors 

Robert E. Glennen & Faye N. Vowell 



Much of what has been discussed thus far in this 
monograph is based or\ the assumption that fac- 
ulty involvement in academic advising is one of 
the most important factors in building success- 
ful first-year student academic advising pro- 
grams. To be sure, there are advising models 
suggested that do not include faculty; but on the 
whole, at most institutions, faculty assume the 
major responsibility for advising first-year stu- 
dents. 

The faculty model, however, is not without its 
drawbacks. As pointed out by King and Kerr in 
Chapter 4, the major weakness of using faculty 
members as academic advisors is that they may 
lack the comprehensive knowledge or necessary 
interest to advise students, especially first-year 
students. One of the other reasons that some 
faculty fail to provide effective academic advis- 
ing is that they are not offered appropriate train- 
ing to do the job or they are not rewarded or 
recognized in meaningful ways. This chapter 
discusses how to select faculty for advising 
roles, how to provide them with appropriate 
training, and how to reward them for their ad- 
vising efforts. 



Context 

As discussed in earlier chapters, faculty advisors 
are a valuable and often unrecognized resource 
in student retention efforts, particularly in re- 
gard to first-year students who are the most vul- 
nerable to attrition. Noel (1978) found that stu- 
dents who receive effective academic advising 
feel positive about the whole institution. 
O'Banion (1972) found that an institution's com- 
mitment to academic advising is more impor- 
tant, with respect to retention, than who does 
the actual advising. Habley (1993) reported that 
75% of the advising done in American higher 
education is done by faculty members. This sub- 
stantiates an earlier report by Carstensen (1979) 
which indicated that 79% of all advising pro- 
grams are maintained by faculty. Yet, Habley 
also found that comparatively few institutions 
reward or train their advisors. Grites (1977) and 
Glennen (1975, 1983, 1991) provide evidence 
that utilizing academic advising programs in- 
volving faculty advisors results in higher reten- 
tion of students, higher graduation rates, fewer 
academic and personal problems, and an in- 
crease in academic achievement. 
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A strategic plan created to address academic 
advising will vary from institution to institu- 
tion, generally taking advantage of institutional 
strengths. Dameron and Wolf (1974), Mash 
(1978), Glennen and Baxley (1985a), Cavender 
(1990), Lammers and Fielstein (1992), Stokes 
(1992), Franke and Cooper (1992), Raney and 
Hanson (1993), and Teitelbaum (1994) report 
on specific models used at various colleges and 
universities across the country which increase 
student retention, improve the campus envi- 
ronment, create greater student satisfaction, 
and improve the effectiveness of institutional 
academic advising. 

One model '."lat has been shown to be effective, 
particularly with underprepared students, is 
intrusive advising. This faculty-based advising 
model, originated by Robert Glennen arid his 
associates (Glennen, 1975, 1983, 1991; Glennen 
& Baxley, 1985b) assumes the institution must 
take the initiative. Advisors do not wait for 
students to come forward to ask for help, but 
request that students make frequent appoint- 
ments throughout the year, allowing the advi- 
sor to check on student progress continually, 
identify students in crisis situations, offer op- 
tions, make referrals, and motivate students 
toward academic success. (See Chapter 11 for a 
more detailed discussion of this advising 
model). 

However, the model most suitable for an insti- 
tution will be the one that fits its individual 
characteristics, students, and faculty. 
NACADA's Statement of Core Values of Aca- 
demic Advising (see Appendix A) is a useful 
point of departure for all types of institutions 
because it establishes universal expectations for 
advisor interaction with a variety of audiences. 
However, each institution should formulate an 
advising plan and policy which meets the 
needs of its students. This philosophy of advis- 
ing should be stated in the institution's mission 
statement and included in the catalogue for all 
constituencies to read. 

Selection and Training of Advisors 

Or many campuses, academic faculty advisors 
are assigned according to a student's major, 



often on the basis of equal advisee loads. This 
practice can be a disadvantage, however, for 
departments with a large number of majors or 
for departments on a campus where faculty do 
not consider academic advising to be impor- 
tant. When students meet with advisors under 
these circumstances, it is primarily for course 
selection only. 

Not all faculty can be good advisors. In select- 
ing faculty to advise first-year students, a num- 
ber of traits are highly desirable. Faculty who 
exhibit an open, friendly manner and a sincere 
liking for students are usually the best advi- 
sors; they are also often the best teachers and, 
indeed, the best faculty members. These are 
the faculty who attend student functions on 
nights and weekends, who sponsor student 
activities, and who seem to have cordial inter- 
actions with the variety of diverse faculty on 
any given campus. They are often those fac- 
ulty who are willing to try new strategies in 
their teaching and admit mistakes or errors. 

In a centralized advising center, faculty who 
are chosen to advise are those who possess the 
above qualities and have shown an interest in 
and success with advising students. They 
should be assigned to the advising center 
through consultations between the director of 
the center and the department chair, although 
the director will often have discussed the ap- 
pointment with the faculty members ahead of 
time and will have invited them to sit in on 
training sessions or actual advising sessions. 
The advisors are selected because of their posi- 
tive qualities, not because their department 
would like to have them out of the classroom. 

Most faculty members are not trained advisors 
and, therefore, need to be provided with pre- 
service and regular in-service programs to as- 
sist them in developing advising skills. This is 
especially true for faculty who work with first- 
year students. In these training sessions, advi- 
sors are given information on procedures, strat- 
egies for advising sessions, common problems, 
and campus rules and -egulations. They may 
also be expo.sed to individual and group advis- 
ing techniques, questioning and listening skills, 
referral skills, or student development theory. 
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Advisors, especially advisors of first-year stu- 
dents, should become aware of the specific 
needs and learning preferences of entering stu- 
dents as well as relevant student development 
theory. The theories and developmental issues 
discussed by Upcraft in Chapter 2 should be 
part of the advisor training program. In-ser\'ice 
sessions often include invited guests such as 
counselor educators; psychologists; student per- 
sonnel workers; directors of cooperative educa- 
tion, student financial aid, freshman composi- 
tion, and honors programs; and sometimes out- 
side experts from national associations. 

Most often faculty can easily see the need for 
training in such "nuts and bolts" topics as cam- 
pus rules and regulations. They are frequently 
most comfortable dispensing facts like the re- 
quirements for a major. Yet even these facts 
need to be updated at least annually as pro- 
grams change; this rate of change necessitates 
consistent, regular advisor training. 

Faculty tend to be less comfortable with the af- 
fective or relational aspects of advising. A thor- 
ough grounding in student development theory 
can make faculty members more comfortable, 
especially if they are inclined to work from 
theory to practice in their teaching or academic 
disciplines. Role playing or discussion of casie 
studies with other faculty advisors can be effec- 
tive ways of allowing facvilty to discover their 
own comfort level in dealing with issues that 
may prove the greatest obstacles to their first- 
year advisees. These obstacles range from 
roommate problems and homesickness for tradi- 
tional-age students, to adjustment to a predomi- 
nantly white campus on the part of minority 
students, to concerns for child care and finances 
on the part of a single parent returning to school 
after a number of years in the work force. 

Advisors of first-year students need to help their 
advisees set goals, gather information, articulate 
choices, choose alternatives, and evaluate the 
success of their choices. Referral skills are often 
crucial to advisors because their advisees need 
to draw on the resources of the entire campus to 
deal with issues confronting them. Advisors 
may also need to practice questioning and lis- 
tening skills in order to be able to ask probing 



questions and "listen between the lines" as a 
student articulates problem or concern. For 
example, a question about dropping a class 
might really signal the need for help with time 
management or study skills. A good first-year 
student advisor can learn when and hov to 
probe and what sources of help the school offers 
in these areas. 

An additional element of advisor training is the 
use of computers and technology. Some pro- 
grams utilize computer systems to provide ad- 
vice to college students relative to various ma- 
jors (Maples & Grupe, 1992). Hart (1993) de- 
scribes how advisors use internet resources to 
provide academic advising. Ford and Ford 
(1993) describe the process of creating an advis- 
ing handbook, storing it on the computer, and 
utilizing a hands-on approach to provide cam- 
pus information. Each faculty advisor should 
have computer access to students' academic 
records, their progress toward a degree, and the 
courses needed in a specific major. Chapter 5 in 
this monograph provides a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the application of computer informa- 
tion technology to academic advising. 

An advisor training program should be a fully 
conceptualized and systematic series of faculty 
interactions that are guided by the institution's 
mission and philosophy in regard to advising. 
Expectations of the role of advisors should be 
clear from institutional documents such as the 
catalogue and faculty handbook. The training 
program should be based on a needs assessment 
of advisors and of the population of advisees. A 
thorough evaluation or assessment effort needs 
to be a part of the original planning, and results 
should be used in the planning of subsequent 
programs. Such an effort fits well into the out- 
comes assessment efforts on many campuses 
and is fully compatible with the demands for 
continuous quality improvement. 

A centralized advising center staffed by faculty 
can encourage respect and trust across depart- 
mental, college, and school boundaries within 
the institution. Advisors quickly come to see 
themselves as student advocates whose primary 
goal is to serve the students, provide them with 
the best advice possible, and not to protect their 
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own department's turf. As the advisors rotate 
back to their upper division colleges after a term 
of service in the advising center, advising be- 
comes improved throughout the institution. 

Rewards and Recognition 

One of the reasons faculty avoid academic advis- 
ing is that they believe they are not properly re- 
w^arded for their efforts. Most often, this means 
that academic advising is not an important part 
of promotion and tenure criteria, or is missing 
altogether. Particularly for younger faculty seek- 
ing tenure, the marginalization or absence of aca- 
demic advising in promotion or tenure policies is 
a strong deterrent to doing academic advising at 
alitor doing it well. This is particularly true at 
research universities, where scholarly publica- 
tions dominate promotion and tenure policies. 

If academic advising is incorporated into the 
promotion and tenure process, there is a clear 
message to everyone that academic advising is 
important, recognized, and rewarded. If not, 
there is always the possibility of strengthening 
academic advising in the formal reward system, 
but this is a slow, frustrating and often unsuc- 
cessful effort. Nevertheless, if faculty are to take 
advising seriously, the criteria for promotion 
and tenure, as well as merit increases, should 
include effective advising. This assumes, how- 
ever, that effective advising can be described 
and evaluated, which is not an easy task. 

A major problem, of course, is reaching agree- 
ment on the criteria to be used in evaluating aca- 
demic advising. These standards will vary with 
each institution, but in general, process criteria 
(e.g., accessibility and satisfaction) as well as 
outcome criteria (e.g., retention and student 
knowledge) should be included. In centralized 
advising centers which use faculty, the director 
should evaluate each advisor each semester, or 
at least once a year. The primary source of in- 
formation about effective advising, of course, 
should be advisees themselves, through sur- 
veys, individual interviews, or focus groups. 
Supervisor evaluations are also important. Self- 
evaluations such as reflective essays and advis- 
ing portfolios which parallel or interrelate with 
teaching portfolios can also be very useful. The 



results of these evaluations should be shared 
with the faculty advisor's academic department 
chair, and should become part of the faculty 
member's portfolio forwarded to the academic 
leadership of the institution. When advising is 
done at the departmental level, the responsibil- 
ity for evaluating academic advising falls to the 
department chair. [For a more detailed discus- 
sion of evaluation of academic advising, see 
Chapter 15. See also Glennen, (1983); Cavender, 
(1990); and Lammers & Fielstein, (1992)]. 

Regardless of the importance of academic advis- 
ing in the reward system, institutions should be 
creative in developing other ways to recognize 
and reward academic advisors. For example, 
financial remuneration could be provided. Fac- 
ulty members who are interested in advising 
could bf paid additional overload salaries or 
receive inerit pay for their willingness to go over 
and above the normal call of duty. They also 
can be compensated additionally for doing aca- 
deinic advising in the summer rather than, or in 
addition to, teaching classes. 

Faculty can also be nominated for national rec- 
ognition such as the annual Outstanding Advi- 
sor Awards given by the American College Test- 
ing Program and NACADA. Local awards or 
awards in the various schools or colleges could 
be established. If the campus culture does not 
lend itself to establishing such awards, a system- 
atic recognition could be given to all faculty ad- 
visors: Students could take advisors to lunch in 
the campus dining hall for a reduced amount, or 
an "advisors week" could be established. 

Faculty do need to receive special recognition 
for their willingness to undertake the academic 
advising role. Not everyone has the personal- 
ity to be a good advisor, and recognition and 
encouragement needs to be given to those who 
do get involved. Kramer (1987) discusses moti- 
vations and incentives for promoting faculty 
members' sense of accomplishment and pro- 
ductivity, and he suggests that institutions in- 
dividualize the incentive by allowing advisors 
the freedom to choose when and how to use 
the rewards. He also recommends that faculty 
be allowed to participate in the management of 
the advising program. 
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The centralized advising center should evaluate 
its program of advising in addition to evaluat- 
ing individual advisors. Student evaluations are 
one source which can be used to do this. Taken 
together they give an overview of student opin- 
ion and of reaction to the advising they receive. 
Chapter 15 includes annotations of instruments 
which can be used for that purpose. For ex- 
ample, Vowell and Karst (1987) indicate basic 
student satisfaction with an intrusive advising 
system and offer a model for conducting such 
an evaluation. Other resources available for 
evaluating an advising program include CAS 
Standards and Guidelines for Student Support Ser- 
vices/Development Programs (1986) and the ACT 
Fourth National Survey of Academic Advising 
(Habley, 1993), among many others. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Colleges and universities across the country are 
facing difficult enrollment and fiscal situations. 
Quality first-year academic advising performed 
by faculty who are properly selected, trained, 
and rewarded pays real dividends in terms of 
student satisfaction and retention. Faculty advi- 
sors should be selected who value academic ad- 
vising and who are willing to participate in 
training programs designed to improve their 
effectiveness. Academic advising should also be 
rewarded, preferably as part of promotion and 
tenure policies, but if not, through other mean- 
ingful rewards and recognition. As pointed out 
throughout this monograph, effective academic 
advising and meaningful faculty-student contact 
are critical elements in the success of first-year 
students. 
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Reach-Out Advising Strategies for 
First-Year Students 

Derrell Hart 



The assumption that entering students will vol- 
untarily seek out academic advising and assis- 
tance when they need it is an inaccurate and 
harmful belief; but, nevertheless, it is one that is 
shared by many academic advisors. This chapter 
examines certain unfortunate realities of colle- 
giate life which often limit the effectiveness of 
academic advising services for entering students. 
The case is made here that successful academic 
advising for entering students requires that pro- 
grams extend beyond faculty offices and advising 
centers during normal office hours to locations 
where students live and congregate, such as resi- 
dence halls on residential campuses; high-traffic 
areas such as student centers and major acadeirdc 
buildings; and major indoor and outdoor campus 
thoroughfares. Failure of the institution to reach 
beyond the traditional means of delivering aca- 
demic advising means that many students will 
continue to advise themselves and will depend 
on untrained peers for advising information and 
counsel. The result can be potentially harmful 
both to the student's immediate- academic perfor- 
mance and to his or her long-term academic su.^- 
cess as well as to the college or university's re- 
tention goals. 



Problems with Traditional Academic Advising 
Delivery Systems 

The reasons why entering students succeed or 
fail in college are fairly well understood. We 
know, for example, that a caring attittide on the 
part of faculty and staff contributes to student 
retention; that students are more likely to drop 
out if they are bored, lack academic focus, are 
unprepared for specific courses, experience diffi- 
culty in the transition from high school to college, 
or are uncertain about their major or course of 
study (Levitz & Noel, 1990). Often, it is the 
institution's academic advising program that is 
assigned frontline responsibility for coordinating 
campus-wide efforts to address these needs. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of ideas and 
programs for extending academic advising for 
first-year students, several factors that limit t;he 
effectiveness of traditional models of academic 
service delivery must be considered. Some of 
these factors include (a) faulty assumptions about 
student readiness for information, (b) excessive 
segmentation of services resulting from organi- 
zational structure, (c) overspecialization into 
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professional units, (d) unnecessary limits on 
methods of service delivery, and (e) inadequate 
knowledge about the attitudes and characteris- 
tics of entering students. 

Academic advising, for example, is most often 
the responsibility of academic units, and it is 
typically assumed that the academic advising 
needs of students relate to specific courses or, at 
least, areas of study. In reality, entering stu- 
dents often do not have a real major area of 
study in mind, except perhaps a preference for 
mathematics or sciences versus the humanities 
or social sciences. This suggests that entering 
college students, at a minimum, should have 
ready access to persons trained as career coun- 
seling and advising generalists rather than only 
to discipline-based advisors. 

Similarly, it is often assumed that students enter 
college focused on academics and ready to ab- 
sorb the academic information that is offered. 
Typically, a few days are carved out of the sum- 
mer and early fall to provide information to en- 
tering students about the opportunities, expecta- 
tions, and support services of the institution, but 
students are seldom ready for this information. 
The personal trauma associated with entering a 
new life stage in an unfamiliar setting makes it 
difficult for students to separate, from all they 
see and hear, the important from the less impor- 
tant. Nevertheless, students are presented with 
a vast array of office representatives and materi- 
als, each striving to impress the new student 
with the essential information they have to offer. 
The best that is to be expected from early orien- 
tation programs is that the immediate needs and 
concerns of students will be addressed and that 
a few important bits of information will be re- 
tained for future reference as personal needs 
evolve. Fortunately, as students exchange infor- 
mation with their friends throughout the year, 
the pool of shared information (and, unfortu- 
nately, perhaps misinformation) about institu- 
tional programs and procedures grows. 

There are other problems interfering with suc- 
cessful academic advising. Often, office respon- 
sibilities overlap, and coordination among of- 
fices is lacking. As student service offices be- 
come increasingly specialized, it becomes hardc 



to recognize that the "whole student" comes to 
college. Offices responsible for residence halls, 
orientation, career or personal counseling, learn- 
ing assistance, and academic advising, may all 
have a specialized responsibility for students' 
transition to college, and it is sometimes difficult 
for individual students, even if they recognize 
their specific needs, to select among the various 
services. Similarly, persons responsible for spe- 
cific services may fail to recognize the need of 
an individual student for services offered else- 
where in the institution. 

Persons responsible for delivering academic 
advising programs to first-year students, 
whether they work in autonomous offices or 
serve as coordinators for faculty advising sys- 
tems, should not allow themselves to think 
about advising as simply formal advising pre- 
sentations and the offer of services to those stu- 
dents coming to their offices for assistance. It is 
naive to expect students new to the collegiate 
environrrient to take the primary initiative to 
seek the needed information at the exact time 
they are most in need of assistance or when the 
services will be most helpful. First-year college 
students are notorious for not realizing they are 
in need of assistance until well after the fact. 

Academic advisors need to think about strate- 
gies that will encourage assimilation of the skills 
and information needed for academic success. 
They need to think about how best to transmit 
the academic information and personal guid- 
ance needed by students for effective course se- 
lection and satisfactory progress toward a de- 
gree. Other student services, working closely as 
a coordinated team with academic advising pro- 
fessionals, should have similar priorities in de- 
livering their service specialties. Effective trans- 
mission of academic information and other 
learning support services to entering students 
requires concentrated efforts to bring informa- 
tion and support to students where they live, 
where they congregate, and at the times when 
support will be the most effective. 

htstitutional Realities of Academic Advising 

Before offering strategies for extending advising 
programs beyond traditional service models, it 
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is important to examine some institutional and 
student realities contributing to the difficulty in 
offering qualit}' advising programs to college 
students. 

Reality 1. On many campuses relatively small per- 
centages of students receive academic advising from 
official sources, or, if they do, they supplement this 
advising luith information received elsewhere. Even 
those students seeking formal help from as- 
signed faculty advisors or academic advising 
offices will balance this "official" advising 
against information received from their friends, 
upper-class students, residential living staff, 
parents, or anyone else v^hose opinions they 
value. Entering college students are usually 
v^illing to seek advice, but they remain suscep- 
tible to other influences and informal sources of 
advice which can be harmful to their ultimate 
success. 

Reality 2. Academic advising occurs most often dur- 
ing the short periods of time when students face 
course scheduling deadlines. Persons providing 
academic advice-are often overwhelmed with 
those seeking help. Faced with short deadlines, 
often caused by procrastination, students are not 
really interested in in-depth discussions of 
larger academic concerns, and, as a result, aca- 
demic advising becomes simply course selec- 
tion. It is not a time in which faculty or profes- 
sional advisors are able to assess or discuss 
problems of individual students related to aca- 
demic performance, career choice, or personal 
concerns which may affect their academic suc- 
cess. 

Reality 3. Academic advising is not required an 
many campuses. Mechanisms do not readily exist 
to monitor fully the courses that students select 
in relation to graduation requirements, major 
fields of study, or long-term student goals. Ma- 
jor efforts are*being made by institutions to sim- 
plify course requirements, implement mecha- 
nized graduation check lists, and develop self- 
advising systems to ensure students meet 
graduation requirements. The resulting "auto- 
matic advising," while decreasing the likelihood 
of advising "mistakes," also reduces opportuni- 
ties for academic advisors, whether faculty or 
staff, to have the official or required contacts 



with students that will allow them to explore 
serious concerns related to their academic pro- 
gram and progress toward their academic goals. 
While self-advising is not a new concern on col- 
lege campuses, telephone and on-line computer 
registration systems which increase advising 
efficiency may magnify this problem unless the 
system builds in adequate controls. 

Reality 4. Campus officials, especially those involved 
in the formal advising structure, do not easily accept 
the reality of "informal advising" systems used by 
students to select courses, instructors, and programs 
of study. Although the "official" advising sys- 
tem may be used by relatively small percentages 
of students, it is often assumed that all students 
use the system. If students choose not to use the 
system, they are responsible for the conse- 
quences, a reasonable assumption except that 
the end result for the student with avoidable 
problems can be serious. The long-term impact 
can be disastrous if substantial numbers of stu- 
dents become frustrated and leave the institu- 
tion or are required to study during additional 
semesters at additional cost. With the advent of 
telephone and on-line registration systems, and 
the freedom they offer students to change their 
schedules instantly and routinely, this reality 
may become a serious institutional problem if 
not addressed. 

Reality 5. The students most in need of academic 
advising and other learning support services are 
typically the least likely to seek it. First-year col- 
lege students are new to the college environ- 
ment and often reluctant to acknowledge aca- 
demic difficulty or ask for assistance. The prob- 
lem maybe compounded if their families and 
friends are similarly unfamiliar with institu- 
tional structures and ser\'ices and unable to ad- 
vise them about their academic programs. It is 
common for entering students to struggle with 
their academic problems until they are either 
overwhelmed or someone within the institution 
recognizes a problem and takes measures to 
help. For some special populations, colleges 
and universities strive to address this problem 
with special services targeted to these groups. 
Unfortunately, the larger campus sometimes 
assumes that these specially targeted programs 
meet the needs of all students having difficulty. 
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Improving Delivery of Services to Students 

If it can be assumed that several of these aca- 
demic advising reaHties are reasonably accurate 
for many college Campuses, it follows that insti- 
tutions must go beyond traditional academic 
advising models. All first-year students, but 
especially those who are most likely to flounder 
and drop out, are in need of special efforts to 
increase their academic success. All entering 
students must not only have access to necessary 
services, but these services must be delivered at 
times and places in which they cannot be easily 
avoided or ignored. 

At least two conditions are critical to extending 
effective academic advising and other support 
services to entering students. First, close coop- 
eration, coordination, and mutually supportive 
efforts among professional offices across the 
campus are essential. Beyond this, there is the 
need for a commitment to reach beyond tradi- 
tional student information programs and the 
physical confines of faculty or staff advising of- 
fices to serve student needs. Access to students, 
especially first-year students, can come through 
residence halls, fraternity and sorority pledge 
classes, special student groups (e.g., athletes, 
specially admitted students) and other student 
organizations. Regularly scheduled information 
tables or booths in high student traffic areas, in 
major academic buildings, in collegiate centers, 
in residence hall dining areas, or public lounges 
at peak times can help. Several of these possi- 
bilities deserve in-depth treatment. 

Residence-Based Advishig Models 

Colleges and universities commit a serious over- 
sight if they underestimate the importance of 
the residence hall program to the students' total 
educationc.) experience. Often assigned, inap- 
propriately and unfortunately, to the nonaca- 
demic world of college life (Boyer, 1990), resi- 
dence halls are underestimated and sadly ne- 
glected resources for helping entering students 
on residential campuses. There is clear evidence 
from the research and literature on student in- 
volvement, retention, and graduation rates that 
residence hall living contributes substantially to 
the satisfaction and retention of college students 



(Astin, 1985; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). The 
opportunity for assisting first-year students 
where they live is especially*great at residential 
colleges and universities where it is not uncom- 
mon for as many as 80 or 90% of all entering 
students to live on campus. In fact, students 
living in residence halls are likely to spend as 
many as 70 hours a week, of the 168 available, 
actively engaged in the residence hall living en- 
vironment. If there is truly an institutional com- 
mitment to reaching students with academic 
support services, given the realities of academic 
advising previously outlined, serious thought 
must be given to extending advising services, at 
least at the level of establishing periodic infor- 
mation and referral stations, beyond faculty and 
academic advising offices to residence and din- 
ing hall areas. 

The challenge is for institutions to bring residen- 
tial living programs into the mainstream of their 
academic service delivery programs. Residence 
halls, especially those housing significant num- 
bers of first-year students, should be viewed as 
a direct extension of the academic programs of 
the institution. Student service offices through- 
out the institution, without regard to organiza- 
tional structure, should be expected to work 
closely with residence .lall staff in the delivery 
of programs and services. Kramer and Spencer 
(1990) argue for a personalized advising system 
for first-year students that includes assessing 
individual needs, assisting in course scheduling, 
identifying tutorial needs, linking student inter- 
ests with campus resources, and familiarizing 
new students with academic departments and 
faculty. Such a program is an improbable 
dream without a comprehensive structure that 
involves either a continuous orientation course 
or a program that includes a system which links 
residential living directly with academic advis- 
ing and learning support services. 

The "residential college" model, with faculty 
members residing with students and offering 
personal involvement with the academic and 
personal concerns of their students, serves as 
the "collegiate ideal" (Ryan, 1992) for resi- 
dence-based advising systems. Live-in faculty 
or faculty in residence with a comprehensive 
commitment to the intellectual and personal 



development of residents provide an opportu- 
nity for the ideal academic advising system. 
Unfortunately, this concept, while a part of 
higher education throughout its history in Brit- 
ain and the United States, has not proven to be 
viable for most modem institutions with their 
disciplined-based academic departments and 
their own faculty for specialized scholarship 
and research. However, a number of major uni- 
versities (Michigan State University, University 
of Illinois, Miami University of Ohio, Northeast 
Missouri State University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro, University of Virginia, and University of 
South Carolina) have established residential col- 
leges that strive to meet the living, learning 
"ideal" that reaches back through the earh' days 
of Harvard and Yale to Oxford and Cambridge 
in England (Ryan, 1992). Unfortunately, resi- 
dential colleges, although they are experiencing 
renewed popularity and respect are, typically, 
specially designed and targeted programs that 
are not readily available to mainstream students 
attending these institutions. 

There are, however, some excellent examples of 
advising programs that have been extended to 
residential settings. The University' of California 
at Berkeley, in a continuing effort to promote 
the academic aspect of residential living, has 
established "Academic Centers" in two of its 
residence complexes housing 2400 students, and 
offers "outreach services" in the remaining resi- 
dence hall units. The outreach services include 
on-site tutoring services, advising, faculty pro- 
grams, and courses. The Academic Centers, 
each managed by a full-time "Academic Project 
Coordinator," offer tutoring, computer centers, 
advising, courses, seminars, workshops, and 
faculty involvement programs. The philosophi- 
cal basis for these centers is the belief "that if the 
student's home environment is psychologically 
supportive, intellectually exciting, and condu- 
cive to academic success, first-year students, 
especially at-risk students, are more likely to be 
integrated into the larger university environ- 
ment and to become autonomous learners" 
(Dustin & Murchison, 1993). Program evalua- 
tions suggest a high degree of student enthusi- 
asm for the residentially based programs and 
services of these centers. 



Miami University of Ohio, a moderate size pub- 
lic university, offers another model of residen- 
tial academic advising for first-year students. 
Since 1929, Miami has focused its first-year aca- 
demic advising system on residence halls. At 
that time, then President Upham, concerned 
about the number of students living in local 
rooming houses and leaving the university early 
in their careers because of what he interpreted 
as a lack of faculty advice and guidance, deter- 
mined that all first-year students entering the 
institution would live in the newly acquired 
Oxford Female Institute and be supervised by a 
live-in faculty member who would be respon- 
sible for providing academic advice and per- 
sonal counseling to the residents. This system 
has continued to the present day with masters- 
level staff trained to offer advising services to 
residents from before the first day of the fall 
term until advising records are transferred to 
the academic divisions and departments the fol- 
lowing spring. 

The central responsibilities of the first-year ad- 
visor at Miami University of Ohio are to pro- 
vide personal, academic, career, and social 
counseling to hall residents, and to assume the 
responsibilities of a traditional hall director. 
As the formal academic advisor, the first-year 
advisor is responsible for continuing the aca- 
demic orientation program begun in the sum- 
mer with faculty from the academic divisions, 
transmitting timely advising and registration 
information, and discussing any changes in the 
academic program that the student is consider- 
ing. In the process, the first-year advisor is ex- 
pected to monitor academic performance, iden- 
tify academic or personal problems that may 
hinder college success, and work directly with 
the student in the process of obtaining needed 
academic or other services. The first-year advi- 
sor is also responsible for offering and coordi- 
nating academic, cultural, and social program- 
ming for hall residents and for working w '-h 
various academic and student service offices 
across the campus to ensure that individual 
students receive or are referred to the appropri- 
ate support services. Careful records of each 
student are kept in order to facilitate a strong 
advising liaison with the academic divisions. 
Because the first-year advisor is assisted by a 



graduate assistant and a student staff, resulting 
in a staff-student ratio of less than 1 to 20, it is 
possible to know every student personally. The 
Miami University first-year retention rate is 
92%, which is exceptionally high for a public 
institution, and the five-year graduation rate is 
over 80% — both of which are partly attributable 
to the first-year advisor program. Readers inter- 
ested in identifying other residential colleges 
should consult the North American Directory of 
Residential Colleges and Living Learning Centers 
edited by Terry Smith and Elizabeth Raney 
(1993). 

Serving Commuting and Off-Campus Students 

First-year students commuting from off campus 
are likely to have an especially difficult time un- 
derstanding and taking advantage of the 
institution's academic advising program. Often 
they may not know of available services, are 
reluctant to ask questions or even directiorcs to 
service locations from strangers, are not used to 
needing assistance, may perceive a social stigma 
associated with seeking advice, and simply may 
not wish to acknowledge they are having diffi- 
culty at the time when help is most needed. The 
student's home or work situation may also con- 
tribute to the difficulty of providing successful 
academic advising services. Commuting stu- 
dents are likely to hold jobs outside the institu- 
tion and have home responsibilities or other 
home-related conditions that are not supportive 
of college success. Above all, their opportunity 
to gain information and service may be limited. 
As a result, extending academic advising ser- 
vices at those campuses serving large numbers 
of commuter and non-traditional students is 
likely to mean reaching into high student traffic 
areas — such as student centers, major academic 
buildings, or even major outdoor thoroughfares 
— to provide routine academic advising at those 
times of the year when students are actively 
seeking information. 



respond to routine problems and questions, 
and provide referral services. In addition to 
the residence-based academic centers and out- 
reach services previously described, University 
of California-Berkeley provides portable booths 
staffed by peer advisors and located at well- 
traveled sections of campus, to answer routine 
questions about core curriculum requirements, 
administrative procedures, deadlines, and re- 
lated topics. Similarly, the College of Letters 
and Science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles uses paid undergraduates approxi- 
mately 10 hours per week to staff five stations 
in dormitories and other areas of heavy student 
traffic. These "ASK" students, serving about 
800 students per week, advise other students 
with regard to institutional requirements and 
procedures and make referrals to other aca- 
demic and non-academic campus offices. The 
heaviest activity occurs the first four weeks of 
each term and when registration packets for 
the following semester become available. 
There are doubtless many other examples of 
peer-aided support programs targeting com- 
muting students. 

When considering the academic advising needs 
of commuting students, the potential for using 
computer technology to access critical aca- 
demic advising information should not be 
overlooked. Access from off-campus or cen- 
tralized information centers located in student 
centers and key academic buildings may be 
especially helpful to students who are resistant 
to seeking information or assistance in a timely 
manner or do not have ready access to tradi- 
tional advising information and resources dur- 
ing normal office hours. While methods of 
ireaching commuting students should vary de- 
pending on specific institutional characteristics 
and the multiple populations being served, the 
importance of addressing the unique needs of 
commuting students should not be neglected 
or underestimated. 



Accordingly, several universities, notably in The Role of Peer Advising 
California, have turned to a "takeout" advising 

support concept in which student peer advisors One overriding problem, however, in deliver- 
in conjunction with faculty and /or staff, take ing advising programs beyond faculty offices 
advising services to students at selected high and advising centers is the cost of delivering 
traffic areas of campus to increase visibility, these programs. Except for rare circumstances, 
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it is perhaps too much to expect, even when the 
need is obvious, that sufficient institutional 
funds will be made available to staff decentral- 
ized reach-out advising services for entering 
students using professional advisors or faculty 
resources. If such programs are to be offered 
as part of the institution's student advising and 
retention program, student peers will have to 
be used to support at least some of the staff re- 
sources required for the programs despite the 
problems associated with high turnover rates 
and continuous training needs. Reach-out ad- 
vising programs, offered in strategic locations 
and delivered or supported by student peers 
trained and certified to provide referrals and 
give routine information about registration 
procedures, institutional rules, and common 
catalogue information, would go a long way 
toward providing new students with academic 
information. It would also recognize the real- 
ity that students constantly seek, obtain, and 
act on information they receive from other stu- 
dents and that informed resources are prefer- 
able to uninformed sources. 

The value of using students in peer helping 
relationships to enhance institutional effec- 
tiveness has been well established (Astin, 
1985), and there are many examples of suc- 
cessful interventions in which students effec- 
tively deliver information, programs, and ser- 
vices to other students (Hart, 1992). For ex- 
ample, the College of Arts and Letters at Uni- 
versity of California-Davis sends advising 
outreach teams, consisting of trained students, 
faculty, and professional staff, to high-traffic 
areas in residence hall locations close to din- 
ing halls from the hours of 5:00 p.m. to 9:00 
p.m. once a week. Two team members work 
each evening helping students plan schedules, 
declare majors, meet graduation requirements, 
explore career possibilities, or address other 
concerns. Additionally, student peer advisors 
present workshops once every two weeks on 
such topics as "Classroom Culture," "Test 
Anxiety," and "Finals Preparation," and aid in 
the tracking and follow-up efforts of profes- 
sional staff. Unfortunately, sharply reduced 
funding in California has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of paid faculty participation in this 
highly regarded program. 



Academic information and advising programs 
involving the use of students in paraprofes- 
sional roles should not be viewed as a replace- 
ment for advising services that should be deliv- 
ered in individual or small group sessions. 
Rather, peer-assisted or peer-delivered reach- 
out advising information programs should be 
viewed as opportunities to increase the visibil- 
ity, utilization, and effectiveness of academic 
advising services for students. These types of 
programs provide entering students with aca- 
demic information in readily accessible formats 
and provide both a way to respond to the prob- 
lem of students failing to seek and obtain valu- 
able academic information at the time that they 
need it, and a means to expand the amount and 
the quality of advising services available to en- 
tering students. Perhaps the bottom line is that 
using qualified student peers to deliver appro- 
pria*;e academic information and referral ser- 
vices in readily accessible areas of campus may 
be the only way to overcome some of the prob- 
lems that limit traditional academic advising 
programs. 

It should also be noted that colleges and univer- 
sities willingly use students as clerical workers, 
desk attendants, maintenance workers, and se- 
curity guards — ^jobs that do not require college 
level training or personal judgment and initia- 
tive. Since we purport to prepare students for 
complex job responsibilities and leadership in 
society, we should be willing to employ them as 
peer educators and service providers, parapro- 
fessional activities closely related to the educa- 
tional purposes of our institutions (Hart & 
Smith, 1993). The benefits should far outweigh 
the costs for all concerned. 

Conclusion and Recommendalions 

Collf.'ges and universities continue to struggle 
with the issue of delivering quality advising 
programs to entering students. Academic advis- 
ing services must be extended beyond the con- 
fines of faculty and advising office? to areas 
where entering students live and congregate. 
Expecting teaching faculty to meet the unique 
advising needs of entering students, given other 
expectations and demands on their time, is un- 
realistic. Colleges and universities wishing to 



realistically address the realities of the problems 
they face in successfully assisting new students 
with advising services should do the following: 

❖ Build academic advising programs on the 
recognition of institutional realities which 
limit the effective delivery of academic ad- 
vising services to students rather than on 
idealized expectations for college student 
behavior and professional staff preferences 
that characterize many institutional aca- 
demic advising systems today. 

❖ Recognize that expecting new students, or 
those most in need of assistance, to have the 
initiative to seek academic advising when 
they need it is self-defeating. Institutions 
must make initial contact with students and 
send outreach teams to places where stu- 
dents live and congregate to offer academic 
advising information and services. 

❖ Consider establishing academic centers simi- 
lar to those in place at the University of Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley in residence areas houi'ing 
large numbers of first -year students. 

❖ Link academic advising services to residence 
hall systems, and to first-year experience 
classes and programs, to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

❖ Use trained student peer resources as a real- 
istic and economical way to support making 
outreach advising teams available at times 
and places where they cannot easily be 
ignored. 
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Academic Advising Through Learning Communities: 
Bridging the Academic-Social Divide 

Anne Goodsell Love & Vincent Tinto 



Delivering academic advising services directly 
to locations where students live and congregate 
is one very effective model for enhancing first- 
year student success. Another equally effective 
approach is to integrate academic advising into 
learning communities. This chapter describes 
how learning communities at three public insti- 
tutions assist students in bridging the academic- 
social divide that typically marks the first-year 
experience. It also discusses the important role 
that academic advisors can play in designing 
and implementing such communities, and re- 
ports some of the research on the impact of 
learning communities on student learning and 
persistence. 

Context 

It has long been proposed that integrating stu- 
dents into the social and academic fabric of a 
college or university is the key to their reten- 
tion and success (Tinto, 1987, 1993). As has 
been demonstrated in previous chapters (sec 
Upcraft, Chapter 2), theories of holistic student 
development look both in and out of the class- 
room for sources of challenge and support 



which are essential to increasing development. 
Student involvement (Astin, 1984) and the qual- 
ity of students' efforts in their academic endeav- 
ors (Pace, 1980) are key concepts in not only un- 
derstanding student development but also in 
enhancing it. Although these concepts have 
dominated the literature and profoundly influ- 
enced our thinking about student learning and 
development, a divide remains: Intellectual de- 
velopment is seen as occurring primarily in 
classes, while other types of development are 
seen as occurring primarily out of class. The 
unintended and unfortunate result is that advis- 
ing comes to be viewed as something outside 
the boundaries of classes, and thus associated 
less with intellectual development than with 
social or personal development. 

At large institutions in particular, advising of 
first-year students often becomes the responsi- 
bility of professionally trained advisors who, 
because of the large numbers of students, can 
have only brief contacts with students and even 
less contact with faculty. At these types of insti- 
tutions, advising is constantly in danger of be- 
coming a vehicle solely for course selection and 
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degree certification. The high student-advisor 
ratio at large institutions and the substantial role 
that degree certification plays inhibit the poten- 
tial role that advisors can play in the institution, 
as described in the NACADA Statement of Core 
Values of Academic Advising (See Appendix A). 

Enter learning communities, deliberately struc- 
tured clusters of courses that seek to foster com- 
munication among students, faculty, advisors, 
and administrators (Matthews, 1993; Smith, 
1991). Three learning communities are the focus 
of this chapter: the Freshman Interest Group 
program at the University of Washington, a 
public university that attracts top students from 
the state and the nation; the learning communi- 
ties at La Guardia Community College, a college 
with a substantial imnnigrant population; and 
the learning communities at Temple University, 
a state-supported university that enrolls many 
first-generation college students. 

The University of Washington 

The Freshman Interest Group (FIG) program at 
the University of Washington enrolls groups of 
approximately 20 students during their first (fall) 
quarter in a cluster of three courses that are 
linked by a common theme. (Three courses com- 
prise a full course load.) Course content and pro- 
cess follow traditional guidelines, but students 
enroll as a group in each of the courses. Al- 
though students enroll as a group, they usually 
are not the only students in the class; indeed, 
many courses are taught in a large lecture format 
and may have anywhere from 200 to 700 students 
in them. Some of the FIGs have the added fea- 
ture of linking a writing course with one of the 
two content courses that make up that cluster. 
Not only does this guarantee that one of the three 
courses will be composed solely of the FIG stu- 
dents and, therefore, allow close interaction be- 
tween students and the writing instructor, it also 
establishes a stronger educational link between 
classes than nught be the case otherwise. 

FIG members also participate in a one-credit 
FIG group meeting facilitated by an upperclass 
peer advisor. The informal nature of the meet- 
ings gives students the opportunity to discuss 
class matters as well as other practical matters 



of becoming oriented to the university. Equally 
important, the FIG meetings provide another 
chance each week for the small community of 
peers to help each other negotiate the transition 
to college. 

La Guardia Community College 

Learning communities take on a variety of 
forms at La Guardia, but share a common con- 
cept: Groups of students take two or more 
classes together and provide both social and 
academic support for each other's learning. 
This, in turn, enhances the classroom experience 
for all. Professors who teach the linked courses 
of the learning community are expected to inte- 
grate the course content, materials, and, if pos- 
sible, assignments, so that a broader under- 
standing of each course is possible. Varieties of 
learning communities at La Guardia include 
liberal arts clusters. Enterprise pairs, and the 
New Student House. 

Liberal arts clusters are groupings of three or 
four courses in which professors integrate the 
content across courses according to a unifying 
theme. The same students register for each clus- 
ter, creating a cohort of 25-35 students. In addi- 
tion to taking these courses, students also are 
enrolled in an integrated seminar, a one credit- 
hour course taught by one of the three profes- 
sors. The intent of the integrated seminar is to 
provide a time during the week when the stu- 
dents can examine the content from all the 
courses across the common theme, providing an 
intellectually integrative experience. 

La Guardia's Enterprise Center offers pairs of 
courses related to business such as math and 
computers. Enterprise pairs may be themati- 
cally linked, and a cohort of students attends 
classes together. Some Enterprise pairs are of- 
fered with study groups led by advanced stu- 
dents. This allows students to spend more time 
with assignments and to have additional oppor- 
tunities to ask questions. 

The New Student House was modeled after lib- 
eral arts clusters, but is targeted at students who 
are at remedial levels of studies. New Student 
House is composed of three courses-reading. 



writing, and oral corimunication-and a cohort 
of 20-25 students who participate in the same 
courses. For these students, the Integrated 
Seminar is led by an acadennic advisor and con- 
sists of academic advising, problem-solving, 
study skills seminars, and test-taking strategies. 

Temple University 

Learning communities take one of two shapes at 
Temple University: pairs of classes that consist 
of a required writing class and a content class, 
and clusters of three courses linked by a fresh- 
man seminar. Unlike the writing-link FIGs at 
the University of V/ashington, where only the 
writing class consists of the FIG students and 
the content class is much larger, both classes in a 
learning community pair at Temple are com- 
posed only of the learning community students. 
The small class size in both classes contributes 
to the development of a peer support group, 
even though students with a full course load 
take other classes outside of the learning -^cm- 
munity. Some learning community clusters at 
Temple University feature a one-credit fresh- 
man seminar that is alternately led by one of the 
learning community professors and by aca- 
demic advisors. This serves to enhance the inte- 
grative nature of the learning community and to 
continue orienting students to college life. 

How Learning Communities AUov; Students 
to Bridge the Academic-Social Divide 

One of the most consistent findings of the re- 
search on students' perceptions of learning com- 
munities is the importance of social interaction 
among peers in and out of class (Tinto, Goodsell 
Love, & Russo, 1994). Of special importance at 
large institutions, learning communities allow 
students to aid each other with one of the key 
points of transition — learning their way around 
the campus and meeting people. As a student at 
the University of Washington said, "One of the 
biggest reasons for joining a FIG was to meet 
people. The way the University is set up it is 
practically impossible to meet people unless you 
subdivide it into smaller groups." Students at 
Temple agreed that meeting people was one of 
the main reasons for joining a learning commu- 
nity: "It's really easy to get to know people; it 



makes you a lot more comfortable and a lot 
more at ease. [In] my other classes that aren't 
with the learning community . . . you really 
don't know each other; you don't talk to each 
other; you just sit there" (Goodsell Love, 1994). 
Many students also talked about the comfort of 
not being alone and not getting lost on campus. 

Meeting people is important because it leads to 
the developrrent of academic support networks. 
Students who are familiar with each other are 
more likely to approach each other for help. 
This was explained by a student at La Guardia 
Community College who said, "In the same 
class you see the same faces all the time, and 
you make friends. And you discuss anything 
whenever you want. ... If I have a class, like 
writing, and the next class is different [not a part 
of the learning community], then I have to make 
friends in that class, and I can't discuss the 
things that I want. [In the learning community] 
it's easier to talk about different ideas or what- 
ever you want" (Tinto & Goodsell Love, 1995). 
Students at each institution talked about study- 
ing with people they had gotten to know in their 
learning communities. In some cases, these rela- 
tionships continued even after the learning com- 
munity had ended. 

Students also report that they are more likely to 
attend and to participate actively in learning 
community classes, a finding borne out in both 
qualitative and quantitative analyses. One stu- 
dent at the University of Washington reported 
that he usually skipped his large lecture class, 
but usually attended his writing class which 
was composed of his FIG group, because people 
would notice if he was missing from that class. 
Another student said, "Once you go to one class, 
everyone is there telling you to go to your next." 
A student at La Guardia said that he was more 
comfortable participating in class: "It has made 
it easier for me to do my oral presentations . . . 
because these people know me and I know 
them. If it was a different class, you don't know 
them too well, but this is a cluster, and every- 
body knows each other. I wasn't nervous at all. 
So that's how it helps" (Goodsell Love, 1994). 

Students in learning communities and in com- 
parison classes at the University of Washington 
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and La Guardia Comri'iunity College were sur- 
veyed about their perceptions of the college 
environment. In regard to classes, students in 
learning communities at both institutions re- 
ported significantly higher levels of comfort, 
friendliness, and openness than students in 
comparison classes (Tinto, Goodsell Love, & 
Russo, 1993). Students in learning communi- 
ties also viewed the campuses as being signifi- 
cantly warmer and friendlier than students in 
comparison classes. It would appear that the 
social and academic benefits of being in a 
learning community extend beyond the classes 
and beyond the semester in which students 
participate in a learning community. More in- 
formation about learning community outcomes 
such as grades and retention is given later in 
this chapter. 

As simple as it may sound, the social interac- 
tions fostered within the structure of the aca- 
demic environment are an important factor in 
students' social and academic development. Be- 
cause students are able to address both social 
and intellectual concerns at the same time in a 
learning community, they are not forced to sac- 
rifice one at the expense of the other. 

Academic Advising in Learning Communities 

Professional academic advisors can play three 
key roles in learning communities. They can be 
instrumental in the development of learning 
communities-course selection and construction 
of clusters or pairs-can assist with the recruit- 
ment of students into learning communities, and 
can participate as members of a learning com- 
munity faculty team. 

When it comes to developing learning commu- 
nities, professional academic advisors are in the 
best position to know what incoming students 
need, both in terms of courses and in terms of 
making the transition to college. This is espe- 
cially true when learning communities are di- 
rected toward remedial education or the needs 
of undecided students. Academic advisors are 
familiar with core or general education require- 
ments and how they intersect with major re- 
quirements. Therefore, when it is time to iden- 
tify clusters of courses that students necd-and 



that they will sign up for-advisors, administra- 
tors, and faculty need to work together to create 
the learning communities. Several important 
factors must be considered when developing 
learning communities, including (a) the student 
population (Do many students commute? Do 
students work long or specialized hours?), (b) 
the institution' s curricular requirements, and (c) 
what courses first-year student typically take. 
For example, offering a learning community that 
pairs geology with composition will not work if 
advisors do not typically advise non-science ma- 
jors to take a science course in their first year or 
if the course is offered in the afternoon when 
most students work. 

Academic advisors play another key role when 
it comes time to recruit and register students for 
learning communities. Advisors who have met 
with faculty members and who have a good 
sense of what the learning community experi- 
ence will be like are then well prepared to regis- 
ter students into those communities. Communi- 
cation of this sort between faculty, advisors, and 
the administrators responsible for the program 
benefits both students and the learning commu- 
nity program. This is especially true if the learn- 
ing community has been designed for a specific 
population of students. The New Student 
House at La Guardia Community College, for 
example, is designed for students who are at 
remedial levels of writing, oral communication, 
and reading. Advisors need to be aware of this 
criteria when registering students. In another 
example, a math and composition pairing at 
Temple University was designed for students 
with math anxiety. The professors prepared a 
flier to advertise the learning community, but 
alert advisors were the key to making sure that 
students who fit that description were enrolled. 
A final point about registering first-year stu- 
dents for classes applies as much to all classes as 
it does to learning community classes. Depend- 
ing on the institution, the academic advisor may 
be the only person students talk to about classes 
during orientation. If advisors and professors 
have been communicating consistently about 
the content of classes, their format, and the type 
of student most appropriate for each class, then 
advisors and students are more likely to make 
good decisions about course selection. 
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Th( third way that academic advisors can play 
an active and direct role in learning communi- 
ties is by being a part of the faculty team and 
meeting with students as a part of the learning 
community. Again, advisors can use their spe- 
cialized knowledge of the needs of incoming 
students as well as their skills as counselors to 
address student needs for academic assistance. 
At La Guardia Community College's New Stu- 
dent Housii, three faculty members and one 
advisor teach a group of 75 students who are 
divided into three course sections. The advisor 
meets weekly with the students in an inte- 
grated seminar, and the faculty members and 
advisor meet weekly to discuss student 
progress and coordination of materials. The 
advisor uses the integrated seminar to adminis- 
ter and interpret learning skills tests, teach 
study skill techniques, and advise students for 
registration for the following semester. Be- 
cause he sees the students once a week, he be- 
comes familiar with their interests and abilities, 
but his weekly meetings with the faculty mem- 
bers give him additional detailed information. 
When he advises students as to course selection 
for the following semester, he is able to draw 
on the accumulated kiiowledge of the entire 
faculty team and specify which level of classes 
each student should be taking next. In a simi- 
lar model. Temple University's School of Busi- 
ness schedules a freshman seminar in their 
learning communities; one class session is 
taught by a professor and the next is taught by 
advisors. With the advisors, students explore 
career options, learn about resources at the in- 
stitution such as tutoring and computer clus- 
ters, and register for courses. The consistent, 
face-to-face interaction between students, pro- 
fessors, and advisors, as mentioned earlier, al- 
lows for accurate information to flow in all di- 
rections and elevates the efficiency of the ad- 
vising process. 

The Freshman Interest Group nrodel of a learn- 
ing community uses upperclass p^er advisors 
as the primary agent of socialization tc the in- 
stitution. Professional academic advisors regis- 
ter students for FIGs during orientation but 
may have no other form.ii role in the learning 
community. Faculty, as well, may or may not 
have a formal role in the community, a factor 



which is largely up to the individual faculty 
member and the peer advisor of each FIG. 
Upperclass peer advisors, however, meet with 
students in the one-hour weekly FIG meeting, 
and there they perform many of the roles of 
academic advisors in less formal ways. They 
continue to orient new students to the institu- 
tion by giving tours of the library or museums 
on campus, and they make referrals to univer- 
sity resources such as the writing center, tutor- 
ing center, or career center. Upperclass peer 
advisors also encourage students to meet with 
faculty members after classes if they have ques- 
tions.. In some cases, FIG peer advisors assign 
projects to students, such as outlining their 
course selections for their first two years, 
thereby encouraging students to become famil- 
iar with university and major requirements. 

Depending on their structure, learning commu- 
nities establish a formal way for advisors-be 
they professional academic advisors, faculty 
members, or peer advisors-and students to in- 
teract. These kinds of interactions contribute to 
the integration of students' social and intellec- 
tual development and serve to incorporate stu- 
dents into 3 network of resources. The impact 
of learning communities points to the impor- 
tance of the individual attention to students that 
is made possible through these learning com- 
munity models. 

Not to be overlooked, however, in considering 
the role of advising and advisors in learning 
communities, is the variety of informal advising 
that takes place in learning communities. As 
students gain familiarity with each other and 
with the resources of the institution, informal 
advising, in the form of giving advice and shar- 
ing successful strategies for negotiating the cam- 
pus, emerges from the learning community. As 
students interact and learn more about the cam- 
pus, classes, professors, majors, and academic 
requirements, they begin to share inforrnation 
among themselves. Students see this as one of 
many benefits of learning communities-they can 
draw on the experiences of many students as 
they all mako the transition to college. Learning 
communities that are structured to allow time 
for these kinds of information exchange support 
the development of such a network. 



As students develop this informal network of 
peers, institutions need to do what they can to 
ensure that students are sharing accurate infor- 
mation. Learning community programs that 
incorporate advising information into their peer 
advising training or faculty development semi- 
nars are taking an important step in opening 
lines of communication and enhancing the accu- 
rate flow of information. 

Beyond the role that networks of peers can play 
in informal advising is the important role that 
faculty members can play. Although faculty 
members who teach in learning communities 
are not usually assigned as advisors to students, 
students may look to them for advice, especially 
if they have developed a good rapport v^ith the 
community. These faculty members are inter- 
ested in interacting with first-year students and 
care about their welfare, but they may not be 
familiar with the realities of first-year students' 
lives. For instance, students may not be as 
skilled as faculty think they should be at manag- 
ing their time. Some faculty may want to ad- 
dress this in their classes while others may want 
to refer students to campus workshops. Either 
way, the increased awareness that faculty mem- 
bers can gain through training and interaction 
with advisors may translate into a bridging of 
students' social and intellectual concerns. 

Both formal and informal types of advisement 
promote the goals of learning communities and 
the goals of the institutions. By making connec- 
tions with one another, students gain needed 
social and academic support. By making con- 
nections with faculty members, students feel 
more comfortable participating in classes and 
are more likely to attend and actively participate 
in learning activities. By making connections 
with advisors-professional advisors, faculty ad- 
visors, or upperclass peer advisors-students 
'..."n about the resources of the institution, have 
• '••■unities to gain academic success skills, 
anc4 L^ecome further integrated into the life of the 
institution. 

Learning Community Outcomes 

Ultimately, students and their families, as well 
as colleges, universities, and the general public 



are concerned with the outcomes of higher edu- 
cation. Research on learning communities has 
examined students' involvement, learning, and 
persistence (Goodsell Love, 1994; MacGregor, 
1987; MacGregor, 1991; Matthews, 1993; Tinto, 
Goodsell Love, & Russo, 1994) and demon- 
strated that these communities have positive 
effects on each of these aspects of student life. 
While learning communities benefit all students, 
they are particularly important for first-year stu- 
dents who are often most at risk for attrition. 
This section presents some of the data on the 
effects of learning communities. 

Beyond the results reported earlier in this chap- 
ter about students' increased social and aca- 
demic involvement (increased participation in 
classes and more positive perceptions of the col- 
lege environment), students in learning commu- 
nities tend to participate more in specific types 
of educational activities, including writing ac- 
tivities, interactions with faculty members, and 
participating or attending cultural arts events on 
campus (Tinto & Goodsell, 1993; Tinto & 
Goodsell Love, 1995). There also is evidence 
that students in learning communities come to 
understand learning differently than do stu- 
dents in discrete classes that are not linked in 
any way. This is especially true for the types of 
learning communities that cluster more than 
two courses together and that are taught in an 
interdisciplinary or team fashion (MacGregor, 
1987; MacGregor, 1991; Tinto, Goodsell Love, & 
Russo, 1993). Students report that the sustained 
conversations on a topic, which are made pos- 
sible because of the continuous structure of 
courses in these kinds of communities, are es- 
sential to understanding that topic from mul- 
tiple perspectives. In addition, as students get 
to know one another and become integrated into 
the classroom socially, they are more likely, 
even eager, to contribute to discussions by shar- 
ing how their personal experiences relate to the 
topic at hand. Even students in learning com- 
munities that are not thematically linked talk of 
a kind of learning that is less about memoriza- 
tion of facts and more about integration of ideas. 

Finally, students in learning communities re- 
ceived higher grades and were retained at 
comparable or higher levels than students in 
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comparison courses. At the University of Wash- 
ington, FIG students' average GPA for their first 
year was 3.14, and they persisted at a rate of 
99.2%. Non-FIG comparison students' average 
GPA was 2.98, and they persisted at a rate of 
95.8% (Tinto & Goodsell, 1993). Although the 
grades and rates of persistence for both groups 
are quite high, FIG students performed signifi- 
cantly better. This remained true even after ac- 
counting for a possible selection bias in FIG 
membership. 

At La Guardia Communiiy College, students in 
two types of learning communities received 
higher first-year GPAs than stitdents in com- 
parison classes. Students in the New Student 
House averaged a 2.78 GPA, and students in 
Enterprise pairs averaged a 2.89 GPA, while stu- 
dents in the comparison classes averaged a 2.70 
GPA (Tinto & Goodsell Love, 1995). Though 
these differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant, students in these learning communities 
came into college with self-reported high school 
grades that vvere lower than those of compari- 
son studentt Given that information, the fact 
that learning community students do as well as, 
if not better than, comparison class students is a 
significant finding that is understated by look- 
ing at grades alone. Rates of persistence into the 
second year at La Guardia were similar for 
learning community and comparison groups; 
however, when students' intent to transfer is 
included into the analysis, the picture changes. 
"College continuation" was a variable created 
by combining persistence at La Guardia with 
students' intent to transfer (which students are 
likely to do after only one year at a community 
college). The rate of college continuation for stu- 
dents in comparison classes was 77.9%; the rate 
for learning community students overall was 
88.5%. Students in liberal arts clusters averaged 
87.5%, students in Enterprise pairs averaged 
91.8'Mi, and students in the New Student House 
averaged 84% (Tinto & Goodsell Love, 1995). 

Because learning communities at Temple Uni- 
versity were implemented beginning in the fall 
of 1993, the data on grades and persistence are 
more limited (Goodsell Love, 1994). After one 
semester, however, students in learning com- 
munities at Temple were following the trend 



established at the other institutions. Students' 
grades in their learning community courses 
were higher, on average, than students' grades 
in sections of those courses not taught as a part 
of a learning community. Overall first-year 
GPAs, however, did not differ significantly be- 
tween groups. Students in learning communi- 
ties persisted from their first semester into the 
next at a rate of 95%, while the rate of persis- 
tence for comparison students was 87.6%. 

Conclusion 

Learning communities are a way for different 
groups on campus — students, advisors, faculty, 
and administrators — to engage in sustained 
communication with one another about matters 
of educational importance. Each group has 
information about themselves that the others 
need to know in order to serve students better, 
and learning communities can be one way to 
open the lines of communication. As anyone 
who has tried to choose courses for learning 
communities will attest, to do so without get- 
ting input on student course selection patterns 
from advisors and without knowing the train- 
ing needs of professors is to court disaster. 
Consistent communication between students, 
faculty, advisors, and administrators can serve 
to avoid misunderstandings and mistakes and 
enhance the quality of the learning community 
experience for all. 

Learning communities can be of benefit to 
groups of students beyond the targeted 
population(s). By bringing together students, 
faculty, advisors, and administrators, learning 
communities become a vehicle through which 
other issues about student learning on campus 
may be addressed. As issues such as course 
selection and sequencing, or placement-testing 
practices are discussed for first-year students in 
learning communities, salient issues for all 
first-year students emerge. These kinds of con- 
versations may be especially important for ad- 
minis'trators who are in policy-making posi- 
tions but may not regularly hear about day-to- 
day concerns. The more they learn about the 
needs of students in learning communities, the 
better prepared they are to make informed 
policy decisions. 



In addition to sharing information for the ben- 
efit of first-year students, increased communica- 
tion between advisors and faculty via learning 
communities also serves as a form of profes- 
sional development. After consultation v^ith 
advisors, faculty members who may have felt 
unprepared to deal with the many non-class re- 
lated problems students bring to class are able 
to make more informed referrals. And academic 
advisors who complain that their specialized 
knowledge is not utilized fully by others at the 
institution may feel some sense of accomplish- • 
ment from working together with faculty on a 
program for students. 

Learning communities serve not only to bridge 
the academic-social divide of students' experi- 
ence, but enable that to occur for faculty and 
staff as well. By working together on a common 
project that focuses on the issues of beginning 
students, communication between students, fac- 
ulty, advisers, and administrators is enhanced, 
which in turn leads to increased understanding 
and cooperation. The learning community 
model breaks down structures which previously 
limited the amount and type of interaction be- 
tween and within groups. As a result, learning 
communities can create an enriched educational 
experience for all. 
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Advising Diverse First-Year 
Student Populations 



Chapter 11 



Advising Undecided First-Year Students 



Virginia Gordon 



Many students entering college for the first time 
are overwhelmed with the prospect of making 
the "right" educational and career decisions. 
Some first-year students consider these initial 
choices as "permanent" life decisions. For this 
reason, many entering students feel pressured to 
make a choice of major that leads directly to an 
occupation. While academic and career counse- 
lors know this is an unrealistic perspective, the 
pressures to make early choices, exerted by par- 
ents, peers, society, and sometimes institutions, 
often prevail. 

Other students, however, are openly undecided 
about educational and occupational direction. It 
is estimated that from 20% to over 50% of stu- 
dents entering college are undecided about an 
academic major or career choice (Astin, 1977; 
Crites, 1969; Gordon, 1995). Undecided college 
students have been a curiosity and a challenge 
for academic advisors, psychologists, and career 
counselors for many years. The amount of re- 
search performed on these students over the past 
70 years confirms the great interest in them. Al- 
though as a group undecided students represent 
a broad spectrum of types and characteristics. 



this chapter will concentrate on those students 
who enter college undecided or who become un- 
decided during the course of their first year. 

Who Are Undecided First- Year Students? 

There has been much speculation on why some 
students enter college undecided about a major 
and occupation while others do not. Institutional 
admissions policies and procedures have an 
enormous impact on how these students identif>' 
themselves on a particular campus. Many insti- 
tutions allow entering students to specify on an 
admissions form if they are undecided about an 
academic program. Others do not recognize 
"undecidedness" as a condition of enrollment. 
An increasing number of institutions have cre- 
ated special advising programs to assist students 
through the exploration process during their first 
year in college (Habley, 1994). Others have little 
or no specific services to help them make deci- 
sions once they have matriculated. 

These variations in initial recognition of enter- 
ing students are manifested in the types of aca- 
demic and career counseling services provided. 
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This, along with the differing "attitudes" toward 
undecidedness among administrators and fac- 
ulty, influences how comfortable students are in 
declaring themselves "undecided." While re- 
search shows there are common characteristics 
that the majority of undecided students exhibit, 
each institution's profile of undecided first-year 
students will be unique because of differing in- 
stitutional attitudes and approaches. When stu- 
dents are permitted to declare their undecided- 
ness, they expect, along with their families, to 
receive professional help in making important 
academic major and occupational decisions. 

Research Profile 

While recent research on undecided first-year 
students has focused on psychological con- 
structs, the profile it portrays is not very differ- 
ent from the past. Since most research is per- 
formed using psychological variables, the con- 
centration of studies on personality characteris- 
tics and decision making is understandable. The 
concept of undecidedness versus indecisiveness, 
first suggested in the early 1950s, is still being 
explored. Undecided entering students may be 
viewed as having normal, healthy developmen- 
tal concerns about making educational and ca- 
reer decisions. Many first-year students are vo- 
cationally immature and lack a readiness for the 
developmental tasks necessary to make these 
choices. These undecided students need educa- 
tional and occupational information and assis- 
tance through the decision-making process and 
represent the majority of first-year students who 
are engaged in making academic and career 
commitments. 

Indecisive students, however, are those who, as 
a result of unsatisfactory habits or thinking that 
permeate their entire lives, cannot make a deci- 
sion about anything. Until these personal 
problems or uncertainties can be resolved, a 
career or educational decision (along with 
many others) cannot be reached. Although this 
is a small population, indecisive students need 
to be recognized as "different." The help they 
require is usually beyond most advisors' scope 
of expertise. Referring them to the counseling 
services on campus for professional assistance 
is appropriate. 



A few of the variables that have been studied in 
relationship to undecided students include iden- 
tity concerns, anxiet}', self-efficacy, fear of com- 
mitment, career salience, sex-role orientation, and 
family influences. Building on past studies, some 
recent research has attempted to identify sub- 
types (Fuqua, Blum, & Hartman, 1988; Lucas & 
Epperson, 1990; Van Matre & Cooper, 1984). 
Many of these studies use psychological variables 
such as identity, anxiety, locus of control, and 
self-esteem. Lucas and Epperson (1990), for ex- 
ample, found five types of imdecided students 
ranging from those who were well adjusted and 
happily integrating their plans and priorities, to 
those who needed help with problem-solving 
skills and developing a life-style. 

Since a review of the extensive literature is not 
within the purview of this chapter, the reader is 
referred to other sources for this information 
(Crites, 1969; Gordon, 1995; Lewallen, 1994; 
Osipow, 1983). Knowledge of the antecedents 
of indecision as well as some of the characteris- 
tics common to the undecided student can sensi- 
tize advisors to the needs of their advisees and 
help them tailor their approaches to each 
individual's unique set of personal qualities and 
concerns. 

Developmental Influences 

As mentioned earlier, many undecided students 
are simply not "ready" to make academic or ca- 
reer decisions when they enter college (Super, 
1957). Gordon (1981, 1995) espouses a develop- 
mental approach in advising undecided first- 
year students. (See Chapter 6 for a more general 
developmental advising perspective.) Many 
first-year students are in the "exploration" stage 
of their development and may experience a 
vague anxiety about the future (Tiedeman & 
O'Hara, 1963). Some students can identify sev- 
eral alternatives but are not certain how to pro- 
ceed with their exploration. It is important that 
advisors recognize students' need for informa- 
tion and encourage them to seek firsthand expe- 
riences in some of the fields in which they have 
an interest. Experiential areas might include 
academic courses, extracurricular activities, 
part-time work, volunteer experiences, and 
other "hands-on" activities. 
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As pointed out in Chapter 2, Chickering and 
Reisser (1993) suggest several developmental 
tasks unique to first-year students including 
developing physical, social, and intellectual 
competence, and becoming more emotionally 
independent. Developing an identity on which 
to base a career purpose comes later in the col- 
lege experience for many students. Developing 
purpose involves assessing interests and op- 
tions, making a vocational commitment, and 
setting goals. The critical task of identifying 
and clarifying work values must be encouraged 
during the exploration process. The ultimate 
goal is to develop a clear sense of self in a voca- 
tional context. Students who enter college un- 
decided about an educational or career direc- 
tion have a long and challenging journey ahead 
of them. 

Perry (1970) describes many first-year students 
as dualistic, unable to synthesize cognitively 
the information needed to make informed edu- 
cational and occupational choices. Some first- 
year students want simplistic answers and look 
upon their advisors as authorities with many of 
these answers. Although advisors can chal- 
lenge students' assumptions about themselves 
and their purpose for being in college, they can 
also provide the critical support needed during 
the exploration process. The ideas and con- 
cepts put forth by these theorists help explain 
why some students are not able or ready to 
make academic and occupational decisions 
when they enter college. 

Advising and counseling services offered to 
undecided first-year students, therefore, must 
take into account the many levels of voca- 
tional maturity and personal development 
that are represented in this population. These 
students (like all first-year students) are in a 
period of transition where many life decisions, 
personal as well as educational, are being con- 
sidered. They are being bombarded by new 
experiences. They are sorting through their 
attitudes and beliefs. Advisors who ignore 
these transitional feelings will sometimes miss 
important information about the student 
which can influence the effectiveness of the 
relationship and the impact of the advising 
received. 



Advisor Attitudes, Knowledge, and Skills 

Attitudes 

Most faculty advisors, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, approach their advisees with a basic 
philosophical stance. Some believe students are 
totally responsible for their own actions; thus, 
advising contacts should always be initiated by 
the student. Others view themselves as re- 
sources and take initiatives when students make 
contact and personally express a need or con- 
cern. Still others view themselves as partners in 
the exploration process. They are intrusive, con- 
tacting their advisees by appointment, mail, or 
phone on a regular basis. They create with the 
student a feeling of mutual responsibility for the 
student's academic and decision-making 
progress. Many undecided students need advi- 
sors with the latter philosophy and attitude, es- 
pecially during their first year in college. While 
this personal contact is important, parameters of 
responsibility need to be set so a dependent re- 
lationship does not evolve. Students who are 
searching for an academic and career direction 
need the stability and continuity that an em- 
pathic, interested, and knowledgeable advisor 
can provide. 

Knazoledgc 

Effective advising for all students encompasses 
many levels and types of information and exper- 
tise, but certain areas need to be emphasized 
when advising undecided first-year students. 
During the first part of the first year, some stu- 
dents are overwhelmed with the personal and 
academic challenges placed before them. Choos- 
ing a major might take a back seat to other press- 
ing forces such as adjusting to new living condi- 
tions, making friends, building a social life, or 
learning to live with people from different cul- 
tures. The classroom presents another set of chal- 
lenges. Adjusting to lecture halls, learning to in- 
teract with professors, learning how to study ef- 
fectively, and managing time are all issues which 
need to be addressed. Interest in choosing a ma- 
jor usually resurfaces when students need to reg- 
ister for classes for the following term, only to be 
overshadowed after that by more immediate 
pressures. Many of these concerns are common 
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among older first-year students as well. Advi- 
sors need a broad practical and theoretical 
knowledge base in order to understand what is 
happening to first-year students personally, so- 
cially, and academically. Knowledge of student 
and adult development theory is especially use- 
ful when advising undecided first-year students. 

Ciirricidar knoivledge. Advisors working with 
undecided first-year students need a generalist's 
knowledge of every academic program on their 
campus. Some students have multiple academic 
interests that span many unrelated areas. A 
generalist advisor can start where students' ini- 
tial interests lie and can help them understand 
the curricular requirements, possible career con- 
nections, and other important information about 
the alternatives they are identifying at this stage. 

An informed advisor can suggest certain courses 
that will allow exploration of academic disci- 
plines of interest to the student. Some of these 
might also fulfill general education require- 
ments, while others may be used as electives. 
Careful scheduling will allow students to keep 
their options open while exploring a variety of 
majors. Obviously, there are some prescribed, 
highly structured curricula that do not allow 
this flexibility, but a generalist advisor can help 
students with realistic academic planning. 

Community college students in technical pro- 
grams face a dilemma if they are uncertain 
about an academic program. These highly 
structured curricula do not permit undecided- 
ness among first-year students. Students who 
intend to transfer to four-year programs have 
much more flexibility. Students who are uncer- 
tain will need to make an initial decision with 
the knowledge that they will probably add time 
to their degree if they change majors. 

Career knowledge. Although academic advisors 
are not experts in career information, it is impor- 
tant for them to acquire a certain level of knowl- 
edge in this area. Since many students do not 
separate academic major and occupational 
choices, it is imperative for advisors of unde- 
cided students to have knowledge of how occu- 
pations are grouped into clusters through vari- 
ous classification systems-such as that of the 



U.S. Department of Labor (1991), or John 
Holland's (1973, 1985) occupational environ- 
ments-so they can help students research occu- 
pational information in a manageable form. De- 
signing advising materials that cluster majors by 
occupational interests, abilities, and values, for 
example, can help students understand that (a) 
one major can lead to many career alternatives, 
(b) one occupation can be accessed through 
many majors, and (c'^ many occupations can be 
entered through one major. 

While academic advisors are not career counse- 
lors, a knowledge of how majors and occupa- 
tional information can be integrated is often 
needed when discussing academic alternatives. 
Firsthand knowledge of career resources on 
campus is imperative for referral purposes. Ca- 
reer library resources, self-assessment opportu- 
nities, and computer-assisted information sys- 
tems should be familiar to advisors of unde- 
cided students. 

Advisors of undecided students must con- 
stantly challenge themselves to stay current on 
the type of information students seek. 
Through reading, conferences, discussion with 
other advisors and the career experts on their 
campus, advisors can continually update and 
expand their information base. 

Skills 

Just as important as information-giving is the 
way information is presented. This involves 
communication skills that incorporate a sensitiv- 
ity to the students' ability to understand and 
integrate the information given. Undecided stu- 
dents can be overwhelmed with too much infor- 
mation in one dose. The advisor must deter- 
mine the amount and type of academic and ca- 
reer information a student is ready to assimilate. 
Registration for courses is often held when ad- 
vising resources are stretched to the limit. Pre- 
scheduling undecided students should be en- 
couraged so more personal, expanded advising 
contacts can be provided. 

Conimiinkiition skills. Communicating with un- 
decided first-year students calls for special 
techniques. Listening and talking arc obvious 
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advising skills, but the depth of communicating 
is especially important when responding to an 
undecided student's affective behavior. As re- 
search suggests, many students are anxious and 
need information presented to them in non- 
judgmental ways. An advisor who comes across 
as empathic and patient will often be able to 
gain a student's confidence and trust. First-year 
students are sometimes hesitant about articulat- 
ing their fears and desires. Advisors need to be 
sensitive to students' feelings about being un^ 
certain. When advisors accurately reflect or in- 
terpret what students are saying, students will 
be reassured that someone is listening and un- 
derstanding their concerns. 

Referral skills. Although referring students to 
other resources on- and off-campus is an inte- 
gral part of advising, the skills associated with 
referring are not often emphasized. Advisors 
need to develop extensive knowledge about 
campus resources by visiting particular offices 
on a regular basis. Advisors need to explain to 
undecided students xohy they are being referred 
to a particular resource and what they will find 
there. Specific tasks or purposes for using the 
resource should be established. A follow-up 
advising session to discuss what the student 
gained from the experience should be set at the 
lime of referral. 

It is obviously more productive when a student 
can be referred to a specific individual. A com- 
mon technique is to help the student telephone 
for an appointment time while still in the 
advisor's office. Advisors should make note of 
why, where, and when the student is being re - 
ferred so the record reflects the contact. 

Delivering Services 

Advising undecided first-year students calls for 
delivery systems that take into account the time, 
personnel, and special handling that these spe- 
cial students require. The ideal situation is 
when each first-year student is assigned an ad- 
visor immediately upon entry. The advisor rep- 
resents a cadre of people who are specially 
trained to work with this population. In time, a 
trusting, compatible relationship is established 
that is satisfying to both advisee ind .idvisor. 



While this scenario is important to all entering 
students, it is especially vital to the adjustment 
of undecided students. Students should work 
on a continuous basis with one person who un- 
derstands their needs. In this way, they do not 
have to repeat their life history to a different 
person every time they seek advice. All stu- 
dents wan' to know that someone cares about 
them as individuals. Advisors cai. enjoy the 
satisfaction of assisting advisees througli the 
decision-making process, observing their 
progress, and seeing them reach their goals. 

Advising Approaches 

There are many ways to provide the type of ad- 
vising assistance that undecided first-year stu- 
dents need. The most common and perhaps the 
most effective is the continuous, one-to-one rela- 
tionship with a specially trained advisor who 
assists the student until decisions have been 
made. When large numbers of students need to 
be served, some advising centers provide group 
advising or workshops. An especially effective 
vehicle is the credit course in which self, aca- 
demic, and occupational exploration can be 
guided over an extended period of time and the 
decision-making process can be consciously ex- 
perienced. 

As indicated above, the undecided first-year 
student is immediately thrust into a decision^ 
making situation. Many entering students are 
not sure how to approach the choice process and 
are not even sure of the questions to ask. Many 
have not thought about ivhy they are undecided, 
even though researchers have been fascinated 
with this question for years. Crites (1981) out- 
lines a decisional diagnosis technique which 
takes into account the student's level of voca- 
tional maturity. The advisor and student sys- 
tematically analyze how the student makes deci- 
sions and any problems associated with this 
process. The steps the student might follow to 
make a choice of major are determined, and a 
plan is designed to accomplish this. 

Another aspect of decision making is to deter- 
mine the student's ability to perform the tasks 
associated with research: identifying the in- 
formation needed, sorting through what is 
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important, and extracting what is relevant. Advi- 
sors can provide a great deal of information 
about majors and possible career implications, 
but referring students to a wide array of campus 
resources-computer programs, libraries, etc- 
9898 to search for other information is often 
necessary. For first-year students, especially, too 
much information given too quickly can be over- 
whelming. Asking students what type of infor- 
mation they think is important can lead to a dis- 
cussion about the kind of information required 
for a decision and about the type of strategies 
needed to use it once that information is avail- 
able. 

Also important is the students' ability to per- 
form the critical thinking skills needed to ana- 
lyze and integrate the information they are gath- 
ering. This is one of the great challenges of ad- 
vising undecided first-year students. Helping 
students see the relationships between seem- 
ingly isolated bits of information is an important 
component of advising. For example, a student 
expressing interest in two or more very different 
majors (for example, engineering and English; 
art and pre-med) nught be led into a totally new 
area of inquiry where elements of both are in- 
cluded. Laff (1994) suggests that in helping im- 
decided students choose a major, some advisors 
tend to linut discussions to "questions generated 
by college catalogs." Instead, advisors should be 
"research directors," helping students to under- 
stand how major course work can be combined 
with work in peripheral disciplines and other 
resources, thus creating a model for advising 
that is common to all good research. To do this, 
Laff (1994) indicates that advisors "should con- 
sciously raise questions, identify gaps in the 
student's knowledge, probe assumptions about 
majors, help them draw inferences, and chal- 
lenge their conclusions" (pp. 31-33). 

Students who previously made a choice of major 
when entering college but who are having 
doubts about their decision are often involved in 
an unsettling transition. They may have discov- 
ered through course work and their experiences 
that their initial choice was unrealistic, unap- 
pealing, or unattainable. They may realize that 
they need help but are not sure how to access the 
appropriate advising resources on their campus. 



These students need the same type of assistance 
as entering undecided first-year students. The 
problem is often in identifying them before they 
progress too far in their initial academic pro- 
gram or become discouraged and drop out 
(Steele, Kennedy, & Gordon, 1993). This transi- 
tion from one major to another can be a critical 
time during the first college year. Provisions for 
identifying and serving these special students 
need to be included in any advising program 
created to advise the undecided population. 

Group advising is useful when a body of infor- 
mation is essential for all students and it is im- 
possible to provide the individual advising that 
is preferred. Advisors can invite their advisees 
to a group meeting when scheduling informa- 
tion must be provided in a timely manner. 
Workshops focusing on major selection or self- 
assessment, for example, can offer students spe- 
cial information and personal attention. Sharing 
and interacting with other students in a group 
setting can also be supportive and enlightening. 

A credit-bearing course offers a more in-depth 
opportunity for students to explore many issues 
involved in the career search process. For unde- 
cided first-year students, an academic major com- 
ponent is essential since many of them have no 
idea what academic options are available, espe- 
cially at larger institutions. Advisors may teach 
these courses or act as guest speakers when their 
expertise is needed. While career development 
specialists are more likely to be responsible for 
teaching these courses, they must also be aware 
of the importance of providing information about 
academic and occupational relationships. 

Which approach or approaches are used to pro- 
vide the type of assistance undecided first-year 
students need will depend on how academic 
advising and career services are offered and or- 
ganized on a particular campus. The important 
consideration is that a total effort is mounted so 
that a unified approach is provided. Even 
though their needs span the expertise of many 
people (i.e., academic advisors, career counse- 
lors, career librarians), undecided students need 
to feel that all those assisting them recognize 
their individuality and uniqueness as they move 
through the exploration process. 
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Summary 

First-year students who enter college without an 
academic or career commitment must be given 
the time and freedom to explore in an orderly 
fashion. This is a critical time to learn how to 
gather information about their academic 
strengths and limitations and how they can in- 
corporate these strengths into various major and 
occupational alternatives. They can experience 
the thrill of discovery and hone the skills of criti- 
cal thinking and information management. The 
first year in college should be the time when 
students begin to lay the foundation for a life- 
time of career choice and maintenance. As they 
mature, they will realize, with proper guidance 
and experience, the necessity for taking respon- 
sibility for their own continuing exploration and 
decision making. 
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Advising Underprepared First-Year Students 

Nancy Gray Spann, Milton G. Spann, Jr., & 
Laura S. Confer 



One of the most important challenges facing the 
field of academic advising is an understanding 
of the special needs of academically and psycho- 
logic Uy underprepared first-year college stu- 
dents. Most mainstream faculty advisors have 
little or no knowledge of the needs of this popu- 
lation. They tend to perceive the underprepared 
student as not only underprepared but unsuit- 
able for admittance to college. Rather than fo- 
cusing on these students' strengths and poten- 
tial, they focus primarily on their deficiencies 
and often wonder what students without dem- 
onstrated academic competence and motivation 
are doing on a college campus. Because stu- • 
dents ill-prepared for college are being admitted 
and, from the viewpoint of these writers, will 
continue to be admitted in sigiiificant numbers, 
what must advisors of first-year underprepared 
students know and be able to do in order to suc- 
ceed with this population? 

Demographic trends (Hodgkinson, 1985) 
strongly suggest that increasing numbers of 
first-year college students will arrive on cam- 
pus ill-prepared academically and psychologi- 
cally for the challenges of college life. If these 



students are to have a reasonable chance of 
succeeding, they must not only have a campus 
environment conducive to meeting their spe- 
cial needs, but advisors with the sensitivity and 
training necessary to accommodate these 
needs. This chapter is designed to help the ad- 
visor understand the extent of the problems 
associated with underprepared students as 
well as the characteristics and needs of the 
population. In addition, the writers offer a 
look at why intrusive advising is so essential to 
the success of imderprepared first-year college 
students and describe seven specific strategies 
to assist the advisor in being more effective. 
The chapter concludes with a description of 
intrusive advising programs at two distinc- 
tively different institutions. 

If advisors are to work effectively with the in- 
creasingly diverse college population of the 
1990s and beyond, they must gain an under- 
standing of the various student groups enroll- 
ing in today's colleges and universities. The 
Higher Educdtion Act of 1965, which broad- 
ened the purposes of higher education, served 
as the modern impetus for opening the higher 
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education door to women, nrunorities, and 
undereducated White males, many of whom 
were poorly prepared for the rigors and chal- 
lenges of education beyond high school. This 
changing and diverse student population re- 
quires that the advisor possess fundamental 
knowledge of the educational and psychological 
needs of these students and the skills necessary 
to address them. 

Advisors need to recognize and accept the fact 
that the vast majority of students underpre- 
pared for college can overcome both the aca- 
demic skill deficiencies and negative attitudes 
toward themselves and formal learning if the 
advisor and the institution send a clear message 
of caring and support. Regardless of their bra- 
vudo, students who have consistently failed in 
school have serious doubts about whether they 
can succeed in college. Advisors, in cooperation 
with faculty and staff, must refuse to accept 
these self-defeating attitudes. They must firmly, 
yet carefully, confront these attitudes and be- 
haviors and skillfully work with the students to 
help them make choices that lead away from 
failure and toward success. Their motto may 
well be, "We can work it out." Statements such 
as, "I believe in you," and, "I can help you fig- 
ure out how to make it, if that is what you 
want," are the kind of statements heard from 
advisors who understand the academic and psy- 
chological needs of students at risk. 

The Extent of the Problem 



populations often have little firsthand knowl- 
edge of these students and therefore do not un- 
derstand the characteristics, backgrounds, and 
motivations of the students they advise. Even 
when advisors come from backgrounds that 
tend to foster underpreparedness, they are fre- 
quently lirruted by the prejudices and stereo- 
types reflective of the dorrunant culture. Accu- 
rate knowledge of the needs of firs! -year under- 
prepared students must generally be acquired 
through study and careful observation. 

Even when advisors acquire firsthand knowl- 
edge, a word of caution is in order. Underpre- 
pared college students have more in common 
with the well-prepared student than the litera- 
ture suggests. In attempting to compare and 
contrast well-prepared with underprepared stu- 
dents through a review of relevant literature, the 
reader is constantly left with the perspective 
that the characteristics associated with under- 
prepared students do not apply to their aca- 
demically more successful colleagues. It is our 
view that these characteristics are best viewed 
as a continuum, and that underprepared stu- 
dents in. most cases are not lacking in academic 
potential but are less developed academically 
and less academically motivated than their aca- 
demically competent counterparts. What they 
need from institutional advisors, faculty, and 
staff is a developmental perspective, described 
in greater detail by Frost in Chapter 6. 

Describing Underprepared Students 



The problem of underprepared students in the 
nation's colleges and universities is twofold. 
First, the influx of underprepared students into 
higher education has increased significantly in 
the last three decades. Moore and Carpenter 
(1985) and Tinto (1987) report that of all entering 
college students, approximately S>?7o to 40% are 
deficient in reading and writing skills and that 
approximately 25% of all entering students take 
remedial courses in mathematics, writing, or 
reading. These and other trends that relate to 
the underpreparation of entering students are 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 1. 

The second problem is that advisors who work 
with underprepared students and other at-risk 



Educational literature is replete with descrip- 
tions of the characteristics of underprepared col- 
lege students. Some tv%'o decades ago, Pritchard 
and Bloushild (1970) researched the characteris- 
tics of low-achieving students and found (a) lack 
of academic potential, (b) inadequate under- 
standing of the work required for college suc- 
cess, (c) failure to make studying the first prior- 
ity, (d) interference from psychological prob- 
lems, (e) failure to assume responsibility for 
learning and success, (0 poor communication 
skills, and (g) failure to select a college where 
they can be successful. Maxwell (1979) de- 
scribes underprepared students as those "whoso 
skills, knowledge, and academic ability are sig- 
nificantly below those of the 'typical' student in 
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the college or curriculum in which they are en- 
I oiled" (p. 2). Groves and Groves (1981) and 
Moore and Carpenter (1985) note that it is inac- 
curate to assume that these students are of lower 
intelligence or that given the right conditions 
they cannot achieve success in higher education. 
Their previous experiences as students, particu- 
larly their secondary school experience, has of- 
ten resulted in low academic self-concept, lack 
of specific educational goals, and poor academic 
skills. Gordon (1992) describes this population 
as underprepared because of poor high school 
preparation or low socioeconomic background. 
Spann and McCrimmon (1994) characterizes the 
academically underprepared student as "one 
who fails to meet the established entrance crite- 
ria for a beginning college level course or entry- 
level program of choice" (p. 165). 

Several writers have focused on the psychologi- 
cal and motivational needs of underprepared 
students. Walter (1982) as well as Moore and 
Carpenter (1985) remind us that being under- 
prepared is not related to race or creed, color or 
gender, nor is it necessarily related to socioeco- 
nomic status. In fact, underprepared students 
are those with academic or psychological weak- 
nesses that make it difficult for them to achieve 
their educational goals. Spann and McCrimmon 
(1994) found that low-achieving students tend to 
avoid what they perceive to be painful or 
threatening. For example, those students who 
arrive on campus with low achievement in 
reading, writing, and mathematics, when given 
a choice, will often put off taking the needed 
basic skills courses or try to bypass them. Fear 
of failure and even fear of success are not un- 
common in underprepared learners. Saunders 
and Ervin (1984) point out that underprepared 
students frequently experience motivational 
problems because of a lack of academic success. 
Kelly (1988) states that unmotivated students 
may be more interested in "beating the system" 
than in doing actual work and may believe they 
should be rewarded for doing "something" 
whether or not the quality of work is worthy of 
being rewarded. Thus, many underprepared 
students would drop a class in which they are 
having difficulty rather than face the uphill 
struggle necessary to recover from their poor 
performance. Continual frustration with lack of 



success in the classroom often leads to delay, 
even avoidance of seemingly unpleasant and 
unrewarding tasks. DeBoer (1983) reports that 
low-achieving students are more likely than suc- 
cessful students to attribute success to luck, 
chance, fate, or powerful others rather than to 
academic ability. Unwillingness to take respon- 
sibility for their behavior is typical of this popu- 
lation (Spann & VanDett, 1982). 

Other characteristics reported by Saunders and 
Ervin (1984) include difficulties with educa- 
tional planning, an unrealistic image of the pur- 
pose of school and study, lack of career focus, 
high levels of anxiety in test situations, and low 
family values for higher education, particularly 
among first-generation college students. Other 
problems may include difficulty in determining 
how much and under what conditions to study, 
reluctance to ask for assistance, difficulty in 
completing academic -tasks, and stress associ- 
ated with academic performance. 

Finally, Walter (1982) asks the question, "What 
are underprepared students underprepared for, 
and what precisely can be done about it?" He 
points out that the major inhibitor to possible 
success is the psychological distance that most 
faculty maintain between themselves and their 
students. For underprepared students, this dis- 
tancing behavior is a significant deterrent to de- 
veloping the expectations necessary to muster 
the academic behavior required for success. 
Walter also found that these students are not 
ready for the professional jargon found in most 
college classrooms, hi addition, they are ill- 
equipped for the impersonal attention they re- 
ceive from many faculty and advisors. They 
need an advisor who is not only interested in 
helping them develop realistic short-term aca- 
demic goals, but one who is interested in their 
life story, their personal goals, and their long- 
term aspirations. 

Intrusive Advising 

Because underprepared first-year college stu- 
dents do not often seek academic and personal 
assistance voluntarily, these authors believe advi- 
sors must be intrusive in their approach to help- 
ing students navigate the college environment. 
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The concept of intrusive advising was pioneered 
by Robert Glermen and his associates in the sev- 
enties (Glennen, 1975), and further refined in 
subsequent writings (Glennen, 1983; Glennen & 
Baxley, 1985; Glennen, 1991). According to 
Glermen, in intrusive advising, the institution 
takes the initiative. Advisors do not wait for 
students to come forward to ask for help but 
insist that students make frequent appointments 
throughout the year to check on their progress, 
identify crisis situations, offer options, make 
referrals, and motivate students toward aca- 
demic success. 

However, intrusive advising does not ordinarily 
mean "hand-holding" or parenting. Rather, it 
does mean active concern with the students' 
academic preparation and a willingness to assist 
them in exploring services and programs that 
can improve their skills and motivate them to 
complete their degree, certificate, or educational 
plan. It also means taking an interest in them 
personally and approaching them with an open 
and caring attitude. Such a personal and inten- 
tional relationship will help reduce the psycho- 
logical distance between faculty and students 
that many first-year students experience when 
they enter institutions of higher education. 

Effective advisors of underprepared students 
must insist upon regular contact with their 
advisees regardless of whether or not advisees 
think it is needed. This intervention allows the 
advisor to head off potential problems before 
they arise and reduces the need for crisis man- 
agement more typical of the underprepared 
student's style. In crisis, underprepared students 
tend to spend their energies blaming others 
rather than solving problems (Sparm & VanDett, 
1982; DeBoer, 1983). In a preventive mode, the 
advisor can help the student anticipate problems 
and model problem-solving skills and strategies. 

The literature on advising cites frequent ex- 
amples supportive of the proactive, action-ori- 
ented, intrusive approach to advising being ad- 
vocated here. For example, Glennen and Baxley 
(1985) describe the philosophy of intrusive advis- 
ing as one in which students are contacted on a 
regular basis throughout the year instead of wait- 
ing until the normal once- or perhaps twice-a- 



semester mandatory advising session or until the 
student is in serious academic trouble. Earl 
(1988) conceived of intrusive advising as deliber- 
ately structuring intervention activities at the first 
sigh of academic difficulty in order to motivate 
the student to seek assistance. Intrusive advising 
blends both prescriptive advising and develop- 
mental advising (the integration of academic, 
personal, social, and career goals) in that the ad- 
visor is systematic and directive in offering assis- 
tance to students while supporting them in iden- 
tifying developmental needs and accomplishing 
educational goals. Furthermore, Earl believes 
that throughout the academic year, and during 
advising sessions with underprepared first-year 
students, the advisor should monitor and evalu- 
ate the student's performance, recommend spe- 
cific course placement based on high school per- 
formance and college entry testing, and refer stu- 
dents when needed to counseling and learning 
assistance services. Because there is constant con- 
tact with students, advisors have the opportunity 
to develop rapport, become familiar with stu- 
dents' abilities, discuss their progress, assist in 
their decisions about majors and careers, and re- 
fer them to other programs to meet specific 
needs. In turn, entering students find a support- 
ive advocate and ally with whom they feel secure 
in discussing academic and personal concerns. 

While some authors (e.g.. Earl, 1988) believe that 
intrusive advising begins with the first sign of 
academic difficulty, intrusive advising should 
begin even earlier through an "early alert" inter- 
vention activity. In an early alert system, 
underprepared students are identified even be- 
fore they arrive on campus through a series of 
measures such as high school performance indi- 
cators, SAT or ACT scores, state-mandated com- 
petency tests, and student self-reported data on 
their academic and personal needs. This infor- 
mation is provided in advance of the student's 
arrival and allows the advisor to anticipate pos- 
sible problems students might face before they 
get into difficulty and to work with students in 
taking necessary actions to prevent problems 
from occurring. 

Another element of intrusive advising is effec- 
tive communication. DeBard (1987) suggests 
that advisors be person-centered rather than 



bureaucratic. Underprepared students need to 
feel that questions about alternative actions will 
be received empathetically and openly, not pro- 
cessed through a bureaucracy of academic poli- 
cies and procedures. This approach takes into 
consideration their short-term options as well as 
their long-term needs. Making referrals to re- 
sources both within and without the institution, 
as needed, sends a message to entering students 
that they are important in a system where too 
often a student is "just a number." DeBard also 
believes that the need for empathy does not pre- 
clude the need for providing information to stu- 
dents to help them explore alternatives and seek 
constructive action that will allow them to real- 
ize more of their potential. 

Specific Strategies for Intrusive Advising 

Following are specific intrusive approaches that 
will enable advisors to assist underprepared 
entering students effectively in moving toward 
academic responsibility. 

Knoiv and evaluate the student's skills and abilities. 
First, the advisor must know the student's aca- 
demic background, goals, and skills. Often this 
information is provided to the advisor by the in- 
stitution following assessment of the student 
upon entry through placement testing, early alert 
systems, inventories, and other measures. At the 
initial advising session, the advisor establishes 
the long-term goals of the student through con- 
versation, effective questioning, and discussion. 
It is important at this initial stage of the student's 
college career that the advisor be straightforward 
and honest about the assessment information 
provided by the institution, because 
underprepared students are often unrealistic 
about the level of their academic skills and abili- 
ties. At the same time, the advisor must assure 
the student that both the advisor and campus 
support services are available to help them, and 
the student should not hesitate to seek the assis- 
tance of these resources. At this point, the advi- 
sor may also discuss the advising process, the 
student's expectations of the advisor, and the 
advisor's expectations of the student. 

/4ss('ss the factors thai inhibit success. Once advi- 
sors have some information about the student's 



background, skills, and goals, they can more 
readily recommend avenues for the student to 
follow regarding major exploration, course se- 
lection, remedial work, and personal and aca- 
demic skill development. Saunders and Ervin 
(1982) and Grites (1984) state that a realistic as- 
sessment of factors inhibiting the students' suc- 
cess — such as anxiety about taking tests, fear of 
seeking assistance, inability to define problems 
in concrete terms, deficiencies in basic skills, and 
stress related to adjustment to the new college 
environment and to academic performance — 
can assist advisors and students in determining 
students' short- and long-range goals. Once 
these inhibiting factors are determined, advisors 
can help students develop a plan to access the 
specific resources and resource persons needed 
to overcome the identified challenges. 

Beatty (1994) describes a "fish-bone" approach 
that can be used in determining the root cause of 
an at-risk characteristic rather than relying 
solely on surface issues and symptoms. He 
states there are four areas that can be barriers for 
any student, but particularly for the academi- 
cally at-risk student: (a) the students themselves 
(self-esteem, motivation, energy, personal cri- 
ses); (b) faculty and staff (teacher disinterest, 
class size, lack of recognition in class); (c) the 
curriculum (language problems, lack of basic 
skills, inability to keep up with the work or to 
pass tests); and (d) family (lack of money for 
college, lack of value for education, lack of com- 
munication, lack of monitoring of truancy, and 
the need for the student to be a caretaker at 
home). Beatty argues that the advisor can assist 
tht academically underprepared student by 
searching for opportunities to enhance the 
student's self-esteem, by coming to agreement 
with the advisee on the major causes of "risk" 
and seeking solutions, and by preparing to deal 
with the grief students may feel from not being 
able to attain their first career choice. 

Refer students to appropriate resources. Referring 
students to academic and personal resources on 
campus is an important function of the aca- 
demic advisor, especially when working with 
underprepared students. Students who are hav- 
ing difficulty with specific courses can be re- 
ferred to the institution's tutoring program. 



writing and math centers, and learning and 
study skills classes and workshrps. Students 
who are having difficulty with making a deci- 
sion about a career can be referred to the 
institution's career development center, re- 
sources that offer computer-assisted information 
about various careers, and life and career plan- 
ning courses and workshops. Students with 
self-management concerns can take advantage 
of services that include time-management and 
stress-management strategies as well as strate- 
gies for setting goals and priorities. Students 
with personal or family problems, addictions, or 
psychological issues can be referred to the 
institution's counseling services. Because the 
underprepared student needs structure and of- 
ten is reluctant to take advantage of available 
services, the intrusive advisor must go a step 
further in assisting students. As Walter (1982) 
indicates, the advisor should (a) call the pro- 
gram offering the services (with the student's 
permission and in the student's presence), (b) 
make the appointment, (c) give the student the 
name of the person with whom the appointment 
has been made, (d) ask the student to report on 
the results of the referral, and (e) follow up on 
any actions necessary as a result of the referral. 

Some institutions admit underprepared students 
on the condition that they participate in specific 
learning support programs. If this is the case, the 
advisor does not have to persuade the student to 
participate, but the intrusive advisor can monitor 
the student's progress in such a program. 

Recomtttend and select appropriate courses. In addi- 
tion to knowing the characteristics and nature of 
the underprepared student, advisors must also 
know and understand the academic policies and 
procedures of the institution, as well as curricu- 
lum requirements, from which they may gain 
such information to pass on to the student. The 
college catalog, advising manuals, and student 
handbooks provide the advisor with the infor- 
mation needed to assist the student with course 
selection. 

Saunders and Ervin (1984) wrote that when rec- 
ommending courses to underprepared students, 
advisors need to assure that students have a bal- 
anced schedule, one that both capitalizes on 



their strengths and reduces their deficiencies. A 
student who has poor writing skills, for ex- 
ample, should be advised against taking several 
courses that demand essays and terms papers in 
the sam.e semester. Likewise, a student with 
poor computational skills should be warned 
about taking courses that require these skills 
until such skills have been obtained through 
prerequisite course work. Saunders and Ervin 
(1984) suggest that advisors help students de- 
velop a one- to two-year academic plan during 
the first term of enrollment and that it be struc- 
tured to balance difficult and less demanding 
courses. Such an exercise can demonstrate to 
students that they can make reasonable progress 
toward meeting program requirements in spite 
of having to enroll in prerequisite remedial 
courses. 

In addition, it is important that a student's 
learning style is matched as closely as possible 
with the professor's teaching style so that there 
is an optimal climate in which successful learn- 
ing can take place. While most campuses do not 
engage in the formal assessment of faculty and 
student teaching and learning styles, course syl- 
labi are available generally for students to re- 
view so that they can identify the particular ac- 
tivities and methods used to deliver the content 
of a course as well as its requirements and ex- 
pectations. For example, one class might be en- 
tirely lecture-based with all essay questions on 
the exam. This approach would insure failure 
for a student who learns visually and has diffi- 
culty writing on an abstract level. Another sec- 
tion of the same course, however, might include 
learning through class discussions, projects that 
apply the learning to real world situations, and 
exams that assess student learning by means 
other than memorization of isolated facts and 
information from a lecture or a textbook. The 
underground network among students, faculty, 
and advisors has frequently identified not only 
specific professors' teaching styles and expecta- 
tions but also those who are student-centered, 
are helpful and interested in student learning, 
and are available to students outside the class- 
room. While some persons may think that stu- 
dents want only "easy" and less demanding 
teachers, most students want to be challenged 
and to learn in a way that is compatible with 
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their learning style. Without disparaging or 
criticizing anyone, advisors can gently recom- 
mend those teachers they think would be most 
helpful to the underprepared students with 
whom they work. 

Navigate the academic bureaucracy. Because many 
underprepared students are first-generation col- 
lege students, they are unfamiliar with academic 
terminology, academic policies and procedures, 
and academic expectations. They often feel 
overwhelmed, even intimidated, with the aca- 
demic bureaucracies they face in the college set- 
ting. Indeed, they are entering a foreign country 
where the language is often unfamiliar, the ex- 
pectations unknown, the geography and terrain 
unnavigable, and institutional methods and pro- 
cedures perplexing. For example, understand- 
ing how to repeat a failed course or knowing 
how their academic standing is determined and 
what the minimum criteria are for remaining in 
school may be incomprehensible to 
underprepared students and, therefore, over- 
looked in managing their own academic affairs. 
As Boylan (1980) states, underprepared first- 
year students enter higher educational institu- 
tions with information and operational skills 
deficits that place them at a disadvantage when 
dealing with complex academic systems. As a 
result, they have more difficulty than the tradi- 
tional student in learning to navigate the aca- 
demic bureaucracy and to manage their aca- 
demic "business." 

Academic advisors are in a strategic position to 
assist these students with what Boylan (1980) 
calls "academic intervention" activities. Boylan 
describes three categories of activities that iden- 
tify various phases of the academic intervention 
process: (a) introducing students to the rules, 
regulations, and services of the institution as 
well as providing a clear explanation of the aca- 
demic management tasks that are expected of 
them; (b) monitoring the progress of students to 
determine how well they are using the informa- 
tion provided — that is, keeping track of how 
they are registered, checking their performance, 
and assuring that they are making progress to- 
ward completing the requirements for a certifi- 
cate, program, or degree; and (c) intervening 
appropriately on the basis of the information 



collected. Boylan (1980) states that the third 
phase of the process can be distinguished from 
traditional advising activities because it includes 
not just knowing what the student's academic 
status is, but actually intervening in order to 
improve the student's position. The role of the 
advisor of underprepared first-year students, 
then, is to go beyond traditional advising and 
actually "intervene in the management of the 
students' academic affairs [with the goal of] 
both solving an immediate problem and teach- 
ing students how to avoid problems in the fu- 
ture" (Boylan, 1980, p. 10). Examples of aca- , 
demic intervention strategies include (a) advis- 
ing students that they have the option to with- 
draw from courses and what the withdrawal 
deadlines are, (b) monitoring students' sched- 
ules to assure that they are following appropri- 
ate steps for repeating failed courses, (c) requir- 
ing that schedule changes or changes in grading 
status from a graded course to a pass/ fail option 
are appropriate or approved, (d) periodically 
auditing students' transcripts to ensure that 
courses and grades are correctly recorded, (e) 
checking for the satisfactory completion of pre- 
requisite courses, (f) informing students of im- 
portant deadlines for applying for financial aid, 
changing schedules, obtaining on-campus hous- 
ing, dropping courses without penalty and pay- 
ing their bills. 

Monitor -students' academic progress. Frequent 
monitoring of student progress is a key ele- 
ment in the intrusive advising model. 
Saunders and Ervin (1984) suggest using a 
monitoring system that provides timely reports 
to advisors regarding students' completion of 
course assignments, class attendance, participa- 
tion in tutorial services, progress reports on 
grades in tests and quizzes, and overall assess- 
ment of the student's efforts by the instructor. 
Such a monitoring system enables the advisor 
to confront student behaviors quickly that 
could lead to academic failure. Grites (1982) as 
well as Saunders and Ervin (1984) advocate the 
use of contracts as an effective method for 
monitoring student progress. Contracts are 
negotiated between student and advisor and 
specrify activities (such as participating in tutor- 
ing, attending a learning skills workshop, or 
repeating a failed course), a time frame for 



completing the activity, and the degree of suc- 
cess expected. Such contracts provide a struc- 
ture often needed by underprtpared first-year 
students to motivate them to take responsibil- 
ity for improving their academic performance. 

Close contact with underprepared students and 
monitoring of their progress can alert the advi- 
sor to what Gordon (1992) describes as counter- 
productive behavior on the part of the student: 
making up credit lost in a failed course by 
scheduling an overload of courses, using the 
course withdrawal option frequently to avoid 
failure, taking only courses they feel comfort- 
able with, and avoiding requirements they per- 
ceive as too difficult. 

Develop an effective relationship leading to student 
independence. Communicating effectively with 
underprepared entering students begins with 
knowing their general characteristics and their 
special needs. Being sensitive to these unique 
characteristics and special needs and approach- 
ing them with an open and caring attitude helps 
to build a mutually satisfying relationship 
which will enable the students to grow toward 
academic independence and responsibility. 
Grites (1982) recommends that advisors concen- 
trate on developing the interpersonal skills of 
nonverbal communication, listening, and re- 
sponding to build rapport and confidence. He 
states that advisors' use of self-disclosure about 
their own problems and weaknesses, as well as 
examples of other facult)' and students who 
reught have experienced problems sireular to the 
advisee's, can be effective in developing a trust- 
ing relationship and can motivate underpre- 
pared students to make further progress toward 
their goals. 

Intrusive Advising Programs 

The College ofStaten Island. The College of 
Staten Island in New York developed a model 
of intensive advising which includes specific 
services and activities for advisors who work 
with underprepared first-year students (Aston, 
Nunez- Wor mack, & Smodlaka, 1989). The pro- 
gram includes (a) close and frequent advisor 
contact throughout the student's first-year, (b) 
advisor initiation and maintenance of contact 



with the students assigned to them in order to 
break through self-defeating attitudes and to 
find ways to get students to see advisors, (c) 
individual meetings with advisors three to five 
times per semester, and (d) notations by the 
advisor about the academic history and per- 
sonal background of the student as well as 
notes regarding each individual advising ses- 
sion. The content of the advising sessions in- 
cludes three broad areas of concern: (a) aca- 
demic circumstances, involving such matters as 
basic skills preparation, attitude toward col- 
lege, and study habits and skills — usually ad- 
dressed at the beginning of the semester; (b) 
future goals, both academic and career — usu- 
ally addressed during the middle of the semes- 
ter; and (c) academic programs — addressed at 
the end of the semester. Aston, Nunez- 
Wormack, and Smodlaka (1989) found that 
many of the factors that contribute to the attri- 
tion of underprepared students can be allevi- 
ated through interaction with a helpful advisor 
and through active participation of students in 
the advising and referral processes. 

Appalachian State University. The Learning As- 
sistance Program at Appalachian State Univer- 
sity serves several special populations of stu- 
dents, including underprepared first-year stu- 
dents, and employs intrusive advising strate- 
gies. Students are identified before they arrive 
on campus through a special admissions process 
and are admitted on the condition that they par- 
ticipate in the special program. Their skills and 
preparation are assessed through an evaluation 
of their high school transcripts, admissions 
scores, and placement tests. They are provided 
a comprehensive array of services which (in ad- 
dition to advising) include orientation, tutoring, 
and learning skills classes; an interdisciplinary 
course in reading, writing, listening, and speak- 
ing to reduce skill deficiencies in these areas; 
and other developmental courses to build skills 
in writing and mathematics. They are assigned 
an advisor who works with them throughout 
their college career. Intrusive advising strate- 
gies include (a) initial contact before they arrive 
on campus to begin building the connection to 
the university; (b) orientation, advising, and reg- 
istration services led by their assigned advisor; 
(c) a meeting with the advisor during the first 
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six weeks of the first semester to monitor adjust- 
ment to the new environment, answer questions 
and solve problems, make referrals, and monitor 
progress; (d) mid-term progress reports of class 
attendance and the instructor's assessment of 
the student's progress and effort; (e) mandatory 
advising for planning the student's schedule for 
the following semester; and (f) numerous other 
contacts to assist the student in negotiating the 
new academic environment. 

The staff of the Learning Assistance Program 
works as a team to bring the resources of the 
university to the attention of the student and to 
act intentionally and intrusively in guiding the 
student through the first year. As students learn 
their way around the institution and build the 
necessary academic skills that were deficient, 
they become more confident and independent, 
monitor their own progress, and achieve aca- 
demic success. The 1993-94 Annual Report to 
the Chancellor states that 90% of the underpre- 
pared students who entered the institution in 
Fall 1992 returned for their second year, and 
77% of all students in the program were re- 
tained from 1992 to 1993 (Wallace, 1994). Since 
all students in the program enter with academic 
and motivational deficiencies, intrusive advising 
and comprehensive support services are vital to 
helping these students gain the skills and moti- 
vations needed to be successful and complete 
college.. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Underprepared first-year college students 
make up a significant proportion (25%) of stu- 
dents in American higher education. Given the 
demographic shifts taking place in this coun- 
try, the number of students ill-prepared for col- 
lege is likely to increase. Competent, student- 
centered, developmentally aware, intrusive 
advisors are needed by all students but most 
especially for this population of students who 
lack confidence about their ability to succeed 
academically or who, through social promotion 
and an undemanding high school curriculum, 
are simply underprepared, unrealistic, and na- 
ive about the demands of college. Because of 
their lack of success at the secondary level, stu- 
dents, perhaps for the first time, will sit across 



the table from an advisor who is caring, 
nonjudgmental, knowledgeable and realistic 
about what is required for success in that first 
year of college. Perhaps they will meet an ad- 
visor who will help them find ways to get in- 
volved with their peers, faculty, and extra-class 
life and who will understands that responsible 
campus involvement is the primary key to suc- 
cess and motivation (Astin, 1985; Glasser, 
1984). This is the kind of advisor every student 
wants and deserves. This is the kind of advisor 
so essential to the needs of first-year, academi- 
cally underprepared students. 
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Advising and Orientation Programs for 
Entering Adult Students 
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Adult students form a large, but diverse, under- 
graduate student population whose needs are 
distinct from those of traditional-age students. 
Furthermore, adults entering college for the first 
time bring expectations that differ from those of 
adults who are returning to college after an ab- 
sence. Advising and orientation programs that 
best serve adult students are voluntary, aca- 
demic in focus, tailored to their developmental 
needs, and scheduled in times, places, and ways 
that recognize the conflicting demands on the 
time of adult students. 

The size of the adult population in higher edu- 
cation has grown dramatically and is now 447o 
of the total, undergraduate student population 
(Kasworm & Blowers, 1994). Adult learners 
generally are defined as undergraduates who 
are 25 years old or older who are either entering 
college for the first time or returning to college 
after an absence (Greenfeig & Goldberg, 1984). 
Adult learners bring life circumstance, expecta- 
tions, and needs to their college experience that 
often differ from those of younger students 
(Kuh & Sturgis, 1980). The distinct characteris- 
tics and diverse nature of adult students have 



significant implications for the ways in which 
academic advising and orientation services 
should be delivered to enhance academic suc- 
cess. 

Despite the growing presence of adult students 
on college campuses, little literature is available 
about academic advising and the adult learner. 
Even less has been written about orientation 
programs for this population. This chapter dis- 
cusses advising and orientation programs for 
adult students, summarizes the characteristics of 
this population, presents adult development 
theories and their applications in advising and 
orientation programs, provides examples of 
some existing programs, and presents recom- 
mendations for practice. 

Characteristics of the Adult Population 

The image of the adult student as a returning 
woman dealing with divorce or the "empty nest 
syndrome" no longer captures the diversity of 
this population in the 1990s. Adult students 
frequently arc enrolled part-time, have family 
responsibilities, are employed, and commute to 
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campus (Kasworm, 19^0). When compared to 
her predecessor in the 1970s, the adult woman 
undergraduate in the 1990s is likely to be 
younger, from a variety of racial and ethnic 
groups, employed, and unmarried (Chamber- 
lain, 1988). Although men, including retired 
military men and those seeking a new career, 
are a growing part of the adult population, very 
little has been written about the adulf, male un- 
dergraduate student. 

Adults entering college for the first time, as well 
as those returning to college after an absence, 
share some common characteristics. For ex- 
ample, both groups of students often enter col- 
lege at key transition points (Greenfeig & 
Goldberg, 1984). Both groups are likely to enter 
college most concerned about their ability to 
succeed. Members of both groups are likely to 
enter college with a wealth of life experiences 
and a variety of family, community, and work 
responsibilities. These experiences can provide 
the basis of important transition skills. The role 
of "student" is likely to be marginal to the iden- 
tity of the adult student, and their involvement 
on campus outside of class is generally limited 
(Breese & O'Toole, 1994), suggesting that well- 
known retention models that underscore the 
importance of academic and social integration 
may not be fully applicable to the adult popula- 
tion (Harrington, 1993). Factors linked to per- 
sonal circumstances, rather than those associ- 
ated with the collegi, '•e environment, are more 
likely to be strongly associated with adult attri- 
tion (Harrington, 1993). The accomplishment of 
developmental tasks in first-year adult students 
is more a function of other factors such as mari- 
tal status than of age (Arbuckle, 1994). 

Adults entering college for the first time bring 
different expectations to the academic experi- 
ence than adults who return to college after an 
absence. Likewise, those who re-enter after a 
prolonged absence may differ from those who 
are returning after only a brief absence. First- 
time adult students enter the collegiate setting 
with no prior knowledge about what it takes to 
succeed academically and no familiarity with 
basic procedures or the services that are avail- 
able. New-entry adults are often anxious about 
their to ability to succeed as students (Kasworm 



& Blowers, 1994) and may have unrealistic ex- 
pectations about the college experience (Kuh & 
Sturgis, 1980), particularly the time commitment 
required to succeed (Steltenpohl & Shipton, 
1986). There are more similarities than differ- 
ences in the psychosocial development of tradi- 
tional and nontraditional-age students who 
have never attended a college or university 
(Arbuckle, 1994). Re-entry adults, on the other 
hand, bring attitudes and expectations formed 
as a result of their previous college experiences 
that may not have been positive. 

Adult Learners and Academic Services 

According to Kasworm (1980), adult students 
generally report a lower need for most tradi- 
tional student services, including new student 
orientation, than younger students. Most adults 
tend to see themselves as highly self-sufficient 
and not in need of specialized services. They 
are most likely to see their classroom teachers as 
the primary support mechanism for their aca- 
demic success. Adult students are more likely 
than younger students to use comrnunity re- 
sources, particularly for their religious, health, 
and housing needs. Adults are more likely to 
value services that combine the elements of per- 
sonalization, voluntary engagement, and aca- 
demic community orientation (Kasworm, 1980). 



Academic Advising 

Kasworm (1980) found no significant differences 
between younger and older students' use of aca- 
demic advising. Younger students, however, 
report a higher level of need and satisfaction, on 
the average, for academic advising than do 
older students. Lower levels of satisfaction with 
acadeiTiic advising among adult students may 
partly be explained by the fact that few adapta- 
tions have been made in the delivery of these 
services to recognize the unique needs of this 
population (Fielstein, Scoles, & Webb, 1992). 

Because the majority of adult students will use, 
or in some cases are required to use, academic 
advising in order to complete registrativin, it 
provides an important link between the ■ dult 
student, the classroom teacher, and the wic'er 
campus community. The National Academic 
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Advising Association's Statement of Core Val- 
ues of Academic Advising (Appendix A) de- 
scribes the role of the academic advisor in the 
following way: 

Through regular contact with students advi- 
sors gain meaningful insight into students' 
academic, social, and personal experiences 
and needs. Advisors use these insights to 
help students feel a part of the academic 
community, develop sound academic and 
career goals, and ultimately be successful 
learners. 

Orientation Programs 

Older students are much less likely than 
younger students to report needing, using, or 
being satisfied with orientation programs 
(Kasworm, 1980). Some of these differences 
may be due to the focus in many orientation 
programs on areas such as residence life, which 
are of little relevance to the adult learner. 

However, orientation activities and academic 
advising are important sources of information 
for adult students. Because they bring such a 
variety of life experiences with them and be- 
cause they are often negotiating personal life 
transitions that involve clarification of life and 
career goals, adults are likely to look to their 
academic advisor for advice about a broader 
array of developmental issues than their 
younger colleagues. It is important that aca- 
demic advisors and those developing orienta- 
tion programs for adult students be aware of the 
characteristics of the adult population, including 
the variety of developmental issues faced by 
adult students. 

Adult Development Theory 

Adult development theory is central to discover- 
ing and understanding the unique perspectives 
and motivations adult undergraduates bring to 
the collegiate environment (Chickering & 
Havighurst, 1985; Schlossberg, 1984; 
Schlossberg, Lynch, & Chickering, 1989). Such 
theories can alert academic advisors to the vari- 
ety of circumstances and challenges facing .idult 
students. Althouj.h age and stage theory and 



individual timing and variability theories 
(Schlossberg, 1984) are also central to the study 
of adult development, transition theory pro- 
vides an approach that is particularly helpful in 
the development of advising and orientation 
programs for adults. 

Adult development theories emphasize the cen- 
trality of life events and transitions to adults. 
Such events shape and give direction to one's 
life. A critical departure from other theories, the 
transition theory discounts the importance of 
chronological age in understanding adult devel- 
opment, focusing instead on the ways in which 
individuals cope with transitions. 

Schlossberg (1984) defines a transition as a per- 
ceived event or non-event which results in 
change (in routine, in relationships, in roles, 
and/ or in assumptions). She identified four 
types of transitions. Anticipated transitions are 
expected events that have a high likelihood of 
occurring and can be rehearsed. The impact of 
anticipated transitions may be reduced since 
there are often social rituals which accompany 
the transition. An example of an anticipated 
transition occurs when a homemaker expects to 
enter college once her last child is in school, en- 
tering college is an anticipated transition, and 
planning has probably included integrating the 
future student role into current roles. For such 
adults, college entrance will most likely be a 
positive transition and they will probably be 
motivated learners. 

A second type of transition is the unanticipated 
transition, characterized by unscheduled and 
unpredictable events. An adult student who 
enters college as a result of an unanticipated tran- 
sition (such as loss of a spouse or loss of employ- 
ment) can be expected to have different atti- 
tudes than those with anticipated transitions. 
Often, such students need assistance in dealing 
with the transition event, which may be trau- 
matic. Advisors may find that many of these 
adults need more attention, more assurance that 
they can succeed, and more affirmation that the 
potential gain is worth their time and energy. 
For example, adult learners who have unexpect- 
edly lost their jobs and found themselves unom- 
plovable without a college degree may enter the 



classroom with a great deal of anger. Faculty 
may observe this anger as disruptive classroom 
behavior. If student's motivation for enrolling 
arises from an unanticipated transition, this in- 
formation can be used to assist faculty, advisors, 
and orientation leaders in understanding and 
responding with sensitivity. 

Schlossberg's (1984) model is especially valuable 
because it identifies two additional types of 
transitions not addressed by other adult devel- 
opment theories. The first of these she labels 
chronic-hassle transitions, continuous and perva- 
sive transitions which may be the result of a per- 
manent but iivharmonious relationship. Ex- 
amples include a bad marriage, a poor relation- 
ship with a supervisor, a personality conflict 
with a co-worker, or chronic health problems of 
the individual, parent, or child. The most im- 
portant thing to know about this type of transi- 
tion is that it frequently erodes self confidence, 
leaving the individuals unable to initiate action 
which might help them escape the situation. 
Students experiencing chronic hassle transitions 
typically have a low self-concept; they believe 
they won't succeed. They have a magnified 
need for support and encouragement, such as 
that provided in orientation sessions which in- 
clude a panel of adult learners at least some of 
whom have coped successfully with a chronic- 
hassle transition. 

A fourth major transition which Schlossberg 
(1984) identifies is the non-event transition. Adult 
development theories usually focus on events 
which are observable, crisis-oriented, and in- 
volve a degree of change. They fail to account 
for the impact of life events which are expected 
and planned for but which don't occur. Promo- 
tions which don't occur and the child who was 
never bom are two examples. George and 
Siegler (1981) suggest that the non-occurrence of 
an anticipated event may be more traumatic 
than if the event had occurred, since there are no 
social rituals and no social support systems for 
individuals who experience a non-event transi- 
tion. Adults whose entry into college is stimu- 
lated by a non-event transition may lack enthu- 
siasm. When the motivation for learning ., terns 
from an external source (e.g., loss of job) learners 
will probably be less involved in the classroom 



and in the college experience. A person who has 
always intended to be a mother and a home- 
maker but is miable to have children may enter 
college with less enthusiasm than the home- 
maker who experiences an anticipated transition. 
Such an adult learner will generally need more 
assistance with career decision making and an 
orientation program which links her with the 
campus services that can best assist her in deal- 
ing with her disappointment. Additionally, the 
advisor will need to encourage this student to 
develop goals which permit a healthy sublima- 
tion of her frustrations. 

A second component of Schlossberg's (1984) 
framework describes the variables that influ- 
ence the ease with which students make their 
way through transitions. Individuals working 
with adult learners are encouraged to discuss 
the timing of the transition (on time or off time 
socially), the source of control over the transi- 
tion (Did the individual decide to return to 
school or were other people or circumstances 
primarily responsible?), and the duration of the 
transition (Is the transition temporary, short- 
term, or permanent?). If the duration is uncer- 
tain (as with unemployment or an illne.ss with 
an uncertain prognosis), dealing with the tran- 
sition will be especially difficult. The learner's 
prior experience with the transition is also im- 
portant. For example, adults enrolling in col- 
lege for the first time have no prior experience 
with the academic community. As a result, 
• they will be uninformed about the simple rou- 
tines of college (i.e., drop/add procedures), 
whereas the adult learner who re-enters will 
have previous experience to draw upon. If that 
initial college experience was negative, advi- 
sors may be wise to ask about lessons learned 
the first time which might help as they re-enter. 

A final characteristic to be considered is whether 
or not the transition involves a role change. 
Schlossberg suggests that role change transitions 
are less stressful if there are explicit norms and 
expectations for the new role. This can be ac- 
complished through orientation programs that 
explicitly address both the rights and responsi- 
bilities of students as well as what is realistic to 
expect from an advisor. Thesr programs should 
also provide adult learners with information 
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about the registration process, what students 
wear to class, how to get to class, and other de- 
tails which may create unnecessary anxiety. As- 
signing seasoned adult learners as peer mentors 
to new adult learners can also be very effective. 
Faculty who advise and teach entering adults 
will find that these learners need specific infor- 
mation about things like what will be expected 
in written assignments (i.e., how many pages) 
and how to prepare for test.'-. These learners 
will also look for extensive feedback about the 
work they have submitted. Being aware that 
new entry adult learners are entering a new role 
for which there are many unwritten norms and 
few explicit expectations should make faculty 
more tolerant of the endless questions raised by 
adult learners. 

Central to an individual's transition is the sup- 
port they have as they move in, through, and 
out of transitions. Support includes internal re- 
sources (such as the student's coping response) 
and external resources (financial stability, sup- 
port from family, close friends, the community, 
the church, and co-workers). Orientation ses- 
sions should include a review of support ser- 
vices which are available to students. Adult 
learner support groups can provide support to 
learners who may be enrolling with opposition 
from family, friends, or employers. Such groups 
can validate the adult's feelings and also pro- 
vide suggestions for overcoming feelings of in- 
adequacy. 

Finally, Schlossberg (1984) suggests that the 
transition process involves three distinct peri- 
ods. Using the example of an entering adult 
student, the first period of the transition (which 
usually occurs prior to actual enrollment) finds 
the learner totally consumed with the transition. 
The middle phase (which may occur as students 
actually enter their first class session) is charac- 
terized by feelings of being disrupted. Adult 
students may be doing a great deal of searching 
for the "correct" in-class behaviors. Addition- 
ally, old roles may have changed, requiring ne- 
gotiations with family members as to who will 
assume some of the adult student's former re- 
sponsibilities. Their enrollment <ilso requires 
that new routines be established. Most adults 
enter institutions in this second phase, and it is 



the time during which they are most vulnerable. 
Providing timely and effective support to these 
individuals is critical to their retention. They 
need to feel that the personal and family up- 
heavals they are experiencing will be worth it in 
the end. The final transition period occurs when 
individuals have completed the transition — for 
better or for worse. 

Each transition creates problems with unique 
solutions, and much depends on the learner's 
assets and liabilities. Some authors suggest that 
adults seek learning in response to some life 
change or transition (Aslanian & Brickell, 1980) 
while others suggest thai "adult life circum- 
stances [are] the grounding which cause diffi- 
culty in fulfilling the student role, as well as the 
catalyst to pursue college work" (Kasworm & 
Blowers, 1994, p. 48). It is almost universally 
accepted that entering or re-entering the higher 
education environment involves a transition. 
The impart of the transition will be dependent 
in important ways on how successfully the 
institution's personnel and services recognize 
and respond to the needs and motivations of 
adult learners. Individual differences in life sto- 
ries and circumstances dictate that the process 
be personalized. For this reason, the advisor 
plays a key role. 

Advising and Orientation Programs for Adults 

New and returning adult students can benefit 
from advising and orientation programs which 
are ongoing throughout the year and are avail- 
able at times and places that are convenient for 
this population. Orientation and advising ses- 
sions should be both informational and develop- 
mental in nature. Some workshops or presenta- 
tions might be videotaped so that students who 
cannot attend may have access as well. Printed 
materials, including pictures, should be targeted 
to adults. This group wants practical informa- 
tion such as assessment of their current aca- 
demic skills, directions on where to park when 
they come to campus, t Hgibility requirements 
for financial aid, and procedures for purchasing 
books by mail. However, they also need to 
learn <ibt)Ut general education requirements and 
about the variety of programs or m.ijors avail- 
able to them. Some discussion and reflection on 
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the transitions they are making should also take 
place. Adult student panels are often an effec- 
tive means by which to explore these issues. Ca- 
reer and life planning information is needed as 
is information about credit for college-level ex- 
periences. 

Adult students generally look for the same 
kinds of academic advising skills and knowl- 
edge in their advisors as do younger students. 
They want advisors to be accessible, provide 
specific and accurate information about the 
school's programs and policies, and give them 
good advice and counsel. Since they are gener- 
ally operating within a tight schedule, they are 
interested in learning about flexible ways in 
which they can move toward degree comple- 
tion, including independent study, credit 
through examination, and credit for significant 
life/work experience. They expect advisors to 
be current in their own fields or to be able to 
direct them to another resource so they than can 
explore possible career options. Since some ma- 
jor event or non-event, such as the promotion 
that never came, has usually propelled them 
into higher education, the advisor should be 
prepared to assist them in re-conceptualizing or 
clarifying life and work goals. An understand- 
ing of adult development is useful before enter- 
ing into this discussion. The advisor should also 
be prepared to talk with adult students about 
ways in which learning in different disciplines 
intersects and how the learning can be applied 
to their life and work roles. Finally, while adult 
students do not have as much time to spend on 
campus as many younger residential students, 
advisors should share information about co-cur- 
ricular activities that might help the adult gain 
or update skills and achieve specific learning 
objectives. Considerable advising interaction 
can take place by telephone, as well as by telefax 
and mail. Some means of electronic access is 
also a good advising tool for this population. 

Key Elements of Advising and Orientation Programs 

In July and September 1994, two electronic 
messages were posted on the NACADA Aca- 
demic Advising Network (ACADV) asking for 
good examples of advising and orientation pro- 
grams for adult, undergraduate students. A 



letter asking for the same information was also 
sent to members of the NACADA Board of Di- 
rectors. While a number of schools reported on 
orientation and special advising programs or 
services for re-entry students, fewer schools 
responded with specific programs for first-time 
adult students. Most of the programs have 
similar elements — a group orientation for 
adults followed by workshops and informal 
group meetings throughout the years. Some of 
the schools also offer special seminars or 
courses to assist adults in their transition to 
college and to encourage academic success. A 
number of institutions report an Adult Services 
Office or Center, preenrollment programs, peer 
mentoring, and a newsletter directed to adult 
students. Programs for adult students at seven 
institutions representative of different institu- 
tional types are described in this section. 

Illinois State Universiti/. As part of the all-univer- 
sity new student program called "Passages," • 
there are special orientation sessions for adult 
students, called, "So You're Not 18." Represen- 
tatives from the Adult Services/ Academic Ad- 
visement Program answer questions, review 
services, and distribute copies of The Nontradi- 
tional Student Handbook: A Survival Guide for 
Adults at ISU. Workshops and informal, brown- 
bag get-togethers throughout the year are publi- 
cized through a newsletter. Topics for the work- 
shops have included library orientation, study 
skills, and time management. The Adult Ser- 
vices Office also oversees the peer mentoring 
program called Major Connections which 
matches new adult students with other adults 
majoring in the same field. The Adult Services 
Program has taken the lead in offering a promo- 
tional program with tv\'o other area colleges. 
"Adults Going to College," is a program de- 
signed for adults who are considering entering 
college for the first time or returning to college. 
Contact: Pat Colter, Coordinator, Office of Adult 
Services, 4060 Academic Advisement, Illinois 
State University, Normal, IL 61790, Telephone: 
(309) 438-8695. 

Kent State University. The Office of Adult Ser- 
vices provides pre-admissions counseling, aca- 
demic advising, and a special adult orientation 
held on the Saturday before classes start. During 
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orientation activities, students may register for 
classes and receive individual academic advis- 
ing if they have not already done so earlier in 
the admissions process. A packet, titled, "Kent 
State Opens Door for Adults," includes impor- 
tant university information for these students. 
In addition, the school offers a one-credit class, 
"The Returning Adult Student," which is de- 
signed to meet the needs and concerns adult 
students have as they enter or re-enter the insti- 
tution. An adult learner study skills workshop 
is also offered in late summer and each semester 
on a Saturday morning. Contact: Lynda Best, 
Director, Office of Adult Services, Kent State 
University, P.O. Box 5190, Kent, OH 44242-0001, 
Telephone: (216) 672-9292. 

Lorain County Community College. Over the last 
five years. The Women's Orientation Workshop 
(WOW) at Lorain County Community College 
in Ohio has served approximately 350 adult 
women who are entry or re-entry level students. 
The free, two-week, forty-hour workshop is ad- 
vertised by flyer, on local television stations, 
and in newspapers. Workshop objectives are 
increased skills, enhanced self-image, improved 
comfort level with the institution, and increased 
group sharing and support. Essays written be- 
fore and after the workshop evaluate how well 
these objectives are met. Topics covered in the 
workshop are personal development, study 
skills review and development, skills assess- 
ment, time management, career and life plan- 
ning assessment, and campus and library tours. 
Students also hear from other adult women who 
are currently enrolled at the institution. Partici- 
pants are tracked for retention purposes, and 
reunions are scheduled regularly. Contact: Ruth 
Porter, Coordinator, Office for Special Needs, 
Lorain County Community College, 1005 N. 
Abbe Rd., Elyria, OH 44035, Telephone: (216) 
366-4058. 

Metropolitan State University. In 1994, Metropoli- 
tan State University in Minnesota, an institution 
founded to serve adult students, opened its 
doors for the first time to new first-year stu- 
dents. An orientation course, modeled after the 
University of South Carolina's University 101, 
titled Metro 101, is offered in two-hour after- 
noon or evening time slots. First-time students 



are assigned to an academic advisor at entrance 
and are encouraged to attend college program 
information meetings and file a degree plan by 
the time they complete 90 credits. All of the 
university's students are commuters, and a ma- 
jority of the advising contacts are by telephone 
or letter. Evening advising hours are scheduled. 
Contact: Carol Ryan, Metropolitan State Univer- 
sity, 700 E. 7th St., St. Paul, MN 55106. Tele- 
phone: (612) 772-7689. 

Pacific Lutheran University. Students 30 years of 
age or older may apply for the Accelerated Un- 
dergraduate Re-entry for Adults (AURA) pro- 
gram at Pacific Lutheran. Approximately 95% of 
the adult students who choose the program are 
first-year students. Applicants receive individu- 
alized advising and skills assessment and make 
decisions in conjunction with a staff member 
about the most appropriate options for them. 
Those accepted into the program must complete 
a psychology course during the first year called 
"Routes to Adult Learning." Objectives of the 
course are to assist the student in developing a 
prior learning portfolio; help them review and 
determine life, career, and educational goals; 
and help them understand and adjust to the uni- 
versity environment. As part of the class, stu- 
dents also study the nature of adult learning 
and work to develop study and communications 
skills. Contact: Patricia Roundy, AURA Pro- 
gram Director, Pacific Lutheran University, 107 
Ramstad Hall, Tacoma, WA 98447, Telephone: 
(800) 274-6758. 

The Pennsylvania State University. At Penn State, 
personnel in the Center for Adult Learner Ser- 
vices co-sponsor an annual Adult Student Fair in 
August designed to attract adults who might be 
interested in attending the institution on a full- or 
part-time basis. They also conduct an orientation 
program each semester for first-time adult stu- 
dents, adult transfer students, and adult graduate 
students. Practical information, such as how to 
obtain ID cards, where to park, financial aid op- 
tions, and registration procedures is provided. A 
panel of adult learners talks to the new students 
about their experiences. Resource materials gath- 
ered from across the institution arc available. The 
orientation takes place in the Center for Adult 
Learners so that students will become familiar 
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with the faculty, other personnel, and services 
offered in the Center. 

At other times of the year, separate programs 
are offered for adults on such subjects as study 
skills, computer skills, and coping with multiple 
roles. Center staff have developed a Handbook 
for Adult Learners, an advisor /student relation- 
ship brochure, and a flyer outlining the process 
for earning credit for prior college level experi- 
ence. The group also publishes a newsletter that 
includes profiles of some of the students. Con- 
tact: Charlene Harrison, Director, Center for 
Adult Services, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 323 Boucke Building, University Park, PA 
16802. Telephone: (814) 863-3887. 

University of Washington. In the evening pro- 
gram, adults make up approximately 84% of the 
total enrollment. All students receive pre-pro- 
gram advising assistance. College personnel 
meet with prospective students, review past aca- 
demic records, discuss admission requirements, 
and estimate program completion requirements 
in terms of time, money, and courses. After stu- 
dents are admitted, a formal advising appoint- 
ment is scheduled, and official transfer credits 
are evaluated. A two-hour, optional orientation 
program is offered at night. Topics covered in- 
clude support services, how to use the libraries, 
services available after 5:00 p.m., and child care. 
Optional three-hour Saturday seminars are held 
on subjects such as note taking, test taking, text 
anxiety, writing research papers, learning styles, 
and career development. 

Students have access to evening and some Sat- 
urday advising hours and can communicate 
with advisors by telephone, telefax, or e-mail. 
Contact: Bruce Bennett, Evening Degree Pro- 
gram, GLT-21, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, WA 98195. Telephone: (206) 543-6160. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Tailoring academic advising and orientation pro- 
grams to meet the needs of adult learners gener- 
ally requires review and revision of present cam- 
pus delivery systems. Faculty, professional advi- 
sors, shident personnel service providers, and 
administrators should work together to make 



changes in scheduling in order to provide pro- 
grams designed specifically for adult students as 
they enter or re-enter school. Such orientation 
programs should be offered at times and places 
where this population can easily participate. In- 
stitutions may also want to provide written mate- 
rials and video presentations designed specifi- 
cally for adult students which they may check 
out for use at home. Follow-up sessions are use- 
ful throughout the year on topics of particular 
interest to adults. 

Training opportunities for advisors, faculty, 
and staff who will be working with older stu- 
dents must be planned and incorporated into 
institutional professional development offer- 
ings. If advisors are to meet the developmental 
and informational needs of entering adult 
learners, an understanding of adult develop- 
ment and adult transition theory is critical. 
Armed with this information, advisors will be 
better equipped to assist adult students as they 
assess their present positions and make educa- 
tional and career decisions. 
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Access to higher education continues to be 
problematic for American-Indian, African- 
American, Latino, Chicano, Mexican- American, 
and some Asian-Pacific-American students. 
Even when they are admitted to college, their 
attrition rates are higher, and they are far less 
likely to achieve their educational goals than 
their White peers. While some Asian-Ameri- 
can groups participate and succeed in higher 
education at levels that exceed the White popu- 
lation, there are ethnic groups within the 
Asian-Pacific-American population whose 
achievement and success do not support the 
myth of Asians as a "model minority." 

The attrition of students of color is a personal 
tragedy for them and their connmunities which 
need their skills so desperately. It is also a sig- 
nificant loss of human capital for a nation that 
can ill afford to lose the vast potential repre- 
sented by this growing proportion of its popula- 
tion. If these students are to be successful in 
greater numbers, their experiences in the first 
year of college are crucial, for, as pointed out 
many times in this monograph, the first year is 
critical to student success. This is especially true 



for students of color on predominantly White 
campuses who face a double adjustment (Stage 
& Manning, 1992). In addition to learning to 
cope independently with a new environment, 
they must also learn to adapt to new aspects of 
the dominant culture in other areas of their 
lives. 

While students of color, in general, have specific 
needs for support in their first year of college, we 
must not assume that all such students are at risk. 
We must be constantly vigilant in opposing nega- 
tive stereotypes that can stigmatize individual 
students. Too often, faculty, staff, and students 
have erroneously assumed that all students of 
color are at risk. In this chapter, it is not our in- 
tent to suggest that individual students of color 
are lacking in the skills, attitudes, or behaviors to 
succeed in college. Tinto (1987) reports that be- 
tween 30% and 40% of all entering students are to 
some degree deficient in college level reading 
and writing skills, and one quarter take remedial 
courses. Eckland and Henderson (1981) find that, 
controlling for ability, high-ability Black students 
persist at a higher rate than White students of 
similar ability. 
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Nonetheless, we cannot be blind to the realitj'- 
that many students of color are not achieving 
the acadenuc success that they or their institu- 
tions desire. This chapter focuses on the issues 
and challenges faced by many students of color, 
particularly those whose success in the first year 
of college is problematic. It begins by identify- 
ing the general status of students of color in 
higher education and highlighting the concept 
of "diversity within diversity." It continues by 
addressing conceptual and relational issues that 
challenge first-year students of color and their 
advisors,, and concludes by setting forth strate- 
gies that advisors should use if they are to sup- 
port these students. 

The Status of Students of Color 
in Higher Education 

Each year the American Council on Education 
(ACE) produces its Status Report on Minorities in 
Higher Education. The 1993 report found that 
even as the proportion of Blacks and Latinos in 
the population increases, they continue to be 
underrepresented in higher education. For ex- 
ample, in 1992, only 33.8% of African American 
and 37,1% of Hispanic high school graduates 
ages 18 to 24 were enrolled in college, compared 
with 42.2% of Whites (Carter & Wilson, 1994). 
Only 27.3% of American-Indian students who 
enter college ever complete their degrees, and 
more than 50% leave college in the first year 
(Wells, 1989). Thompson (1990) speculates that 
many of these students are the first in their fami- 
lies to attend college and there is "no tradition 
of support, encouragement, or even understand- 
ing the pressures of college attendance" (p. 245). 
Finally, a significant percentage of Asian-Pacific 
Americans of college age are not enrolled in col- 
lege, particularly the poor, non-English speak- 
ing immigrants (Wang, 1993). Furthermore, if 
10 Black and Hispanic students enter elemen- 
tary school, about 6.5 will graduate from high 
school. Of these, about 2 will enter college and 
less than one will graduate (Carter & Wilson, 
1994). 

Students of Color: Diversity Within Diversity 

All ethnic groups within our country are an ag- 
gregation of many distinct subgroups. Despite 



similarities, there are many ways in which these 
subgroups are distinct from one another by lan- 
guage, culture, and socioeconomic status. For 
example, there is a tendency, perpetuated by the 
media, to view Asians as a monolithic "model 
minority" that needs no special attention from 
higher education. However, there is significant 
diversity among the more than 30 nations in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The U.S. Census Bureau 
distinguishes 13 Asian groups, including Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Japaner.e, Asian Indian, Korean, 
Vietnamese, Laotian, Thai, Hmong, Pakistani, 
Hawaiian, Samoan, and Guamanian. Within 
these groups, further distinctions are evident. 
For example, in the Philippines, 111 different 
languages are spoken. 

Likewise, Latinos are not a homogeneous group. 
There are more than twenty Spanish and Portu- 
guese speaking countries in the Western hemi- 
sphere and many Latinos self-identify based on 
their country of origin. Generally, ethnic identi- 
fication as "Latino" or "Hispanic" is used in 
contrast to others who are not Spanish speaking. 
It is also helpful to distinguish those who are 
multigenerational from those who are more re- 
cent immigrants. An important further distinc- 
tion is how multigenerational Latinos identify 
themselves based on their class status and politi- 
cal orientation (e.g., Chicano, Raza, Mexican 
American). 

While the majority of Blacks in this country are 
descendants of Africans, there are others who 
trace their roots to the Caribbean islands, while 
still others are on student visas from the nations 
of Africa. Within these groups, there are still 
other distinctions, such as between those Hai- 
tians who fled in the 1950s who represented the 
first waves of wealthier, more westernized im- 
migrants and many of the "boat people" who 
are fleeing in the 1990s. In still other instances, 
there are Blacks of Hispanic origin who will 
identify themselves as Cuban, Puerto Rican, or 
Belizian rather than as "African American." 

There is also great diversity among Native 
Americans. There are some 545 tribes recog- 
nized by the federal government (Klein, 1993), 
speaking some 250 languages (Native Ameri- 
cans Today, 1994). Many identify themselves as 
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members of a specific tribal group, and some 
tribes may not consider members of other tribes 
to be Indians (Wells, 1989). 

Factors that Impact the Social and Academic 
Integration of First- Year Students of Color 

Differences Betxveen High School and College 

For students of color, the transition from high 
school to college either reinforces their strengths 
or amplifies their weaknesses. Many are first- 
generation college students who often do not 
know what college is about or what is required 
to be successful in an environment where they 
may be at the margins. 

Many of these students leave environments 
where they have been nurtured, supported, and 
affirmed by family, teachers, and community to 
enter one that, is less personal, requires greater 
independence, and in some instances tells them 
they are not able or expected to succeed. 

Further, many students of color come from high 
schools where few go on to college. Often, the 
schools they attend lack the resources to prepare 
students for college. For example, O'Brien 
(1988) found that many students in urban areas 
attend high schools where they cannot get the 
courses they need to be competitive in college. 
The students who succeed in spite of this reality 
are accustomed to being among the top achiev- 
ers. Indeed, some have been the academic 
"stars" of their schools, persevering through 
commitment, determination, and hard work. 
But even these students need continuing advice, 
guidance, and support if they are to succeed in 
college because too often competition is magni- 
fied and success is no longer something they can 
take for granted. To such students, a "D" grade 
on a first examination may arouse increased 
doubt and eventually lead to withdrawal from 
college. Unfortunately, for students of color, 
withdrawal is more likely to be attributed by . 
many to a fundamental lack of ability rather 
than lack of preparation. 

Further, behaviors which may have served stu- 
dents of color well in high school often need to 
be retooled and sharpened for them to succeed 



in college. For example, the number of hours 
required for subject mastery frequently leaves 
many students wondering why the "two hours 
of study for every hour of class" formula is not 
producing the desired results. "How long must 
I study?" they ask, as they realize that two or 
three hours of studying per night is insufficient. 
Unfortunately, shock, shame, feelings of doubt, 
and a lack of culturally relevant services often 
inhibit help-seeking behaviors which could 
ameliorate their problems. Thus, as discussed in 
earlier chapters, itttrusive efforts by faculty and 
advisors must be initiated. 

Minorit\/for the First Time 

Deborah LaCounte (1987) notes that for Ameri- 
can-Indian students who attended high schools 
on reservations that were 98% Indian, enroll- 
ment in college is frequently the first long-term 
exposure they have to a non-Indian environ- 
ment. Augustine Pounds (1987) is among those 
who observes that "for some Black students, 
enrolling in college is the first time they have 
lived or learned in an integrated environment" 
(p. 27). Thus, it is not until they enroll in college 
that many students of color experience what it 
means to be a "minority" in U.S. society. Many 
come from communities in which their ethnic 
group may have been a majority or close to it. 
Perhaps they attended high schools where there 
was a critical mass of persons from backgrounds 
similar to theirs or where there was a variety of 
different ethnic groups. To be designated a "mi- 
nority" student on many campuses is assumed 
to be "underprepared," "at-risk," or even "infe- 
rior." On the other hand, to be identified as 
"Asian" is to find oneself confronting frequently 
unrealistic expectations of success and stereo- 
typical notions of the fields or careers for which 
one is best suited. 

Claude Steele (1992) writes that terms like "rac- 
ism" or "prejudice" understate the extent to 
which some minority groups, particularly 
Blacks, are devalued in American society. Con- 
fronted with a society which proclaims their 
inadequacy in so many ways, many students of 
color avoid becoming fully engaged in their 
academic work as a way of maintaining their 
sense of self worth (Covington, 1992) or as a 
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way of avoiding the double bind of confirming 
their "inferiority" by failing at a task. Many 
students of color are often ego involved 
(Nicholls, 1984), in that they coonpare them- 
selves to some idealized vision or norm and 
conclude that they do not measure up. The 
challenge for academic advisors is to encourage 
these students to become task involved and as- 
sist them to break down the various tasks of 
college into "do-able" components so they will 
be able to measure and experience, in concrete, 
tangible ways, their progress toward goal 
achievement (Rivas, 1988). 

Idetitity Development 

Ibrahim (1985) observes that it is important to 
understand the cultural values and world view 
of students if we are to respond effectively to 
cultural diversity. Sue (1981), in turn, notes that 
the world views of ethnic minorities are shaped 
by racism and the subordinate position assigned 
to people of color in society. Many students of 
color come to college without having had to 
confront issues of race in their lives. When they 
encounter prejudice or stereotypical attitudes, 
their anger and disappointment can contribute 
to a desire for separation and withdrawal 
(Fleming, 1984; Stage & Manning, 1992). Advi- 
sors cannot work with students of color in a 
meaningful and effective manner unless they 
have some understanding of these students' life 
experiences and the resultant philosophical as- 
sumptions that they carry with them (McEwen, 
Roper, Bryant, & Langa, 1990). 

There are a number of ethnic minority identity 
development models that have been prof- 
fered, which explicate the acculturation expe- 
riences of students of color and point to some 
of the developmental tasks these students may 
face in the first year of college (Atkinson, 
Morten, & Sue, 1983; Cross, 1971; Ruiz, 1990). 
These models clarify the impact that being so- 
cialized in a hostile environment can have on 
the identity development of persons of color. 
These minority identity development models 
point out that there are passages and stages 
that ethnic minorities undergo in developing a 
strong sense and acceptance of self and others. 
Wright (1987) points out that it is important to 



recognize that most White students do not ex- 
perience acculturation to the same degree as 
students of color. 

One common stage of ethnic minority identity 
development models is that students are likely 
to be less receptive to communication with those 
outside their own ethnic group for a period of 
time. This encounter/immersion s\age of lesser 
receptivity is generally followed by the transi- 
tional emersion phase which leads to an internal- 
ization phase in which the person of color is "self 
appreciating, group appreciating, and selec- 
tively appreciating of others" (Atkinson, 
Morten, & Sue, 1983). There is considerable re- 
search showing that students of color often pre- 
fer working with helping professionals who 
share their ethnicity. Sanchez and Atkinson 
(1983) find this to be the case for Mexican- 
American students, while Johnson and Lashley 
(1989) present similar data for Native-American 
students. Pomales, Claibom, and LaFramboise 
(1986) observe that Black students see a "cultur- 
ally sensitive" counselor as more competent 
than a "culture blind" counselor. However, a 
culturally competent advisor can transcend is- 
sues of racial match (Paniagua, 1994) to develop 
effective relationships with students from a vari- 
ety of ethnic backgrounds. As racial and ethnic 
interactions continue to be more multilayered 
and multilateral, developing such competencies 
is also important for advisors of color who are 
working with students whose ethnicities differ 
from their own. 

Attributions: Loiv Ability and High-Task 
Dijficulty Issues 

Many students of color come to college with 
doubts about their ability to succeed based on 
their previous experiences in education. These 
students are often trapped in the entanglement 
of negative attributions, feelings, and expecta- 
tions. Undermining attributions and resulting 
emotions are clearly related to students not per- 
sisting and eventually disengaging from aca- 
demic tasks. A common self-statement is, "I 
really don't have what it takes [low ability attri- 
tion], and, even if I wanted to [effort], college 
[task] is too difficult for me to complete success- 
fully [goal expectancy]." 



Upcraft, Finney, and Garland (1984) correctly 
declare that a major issue for first-year students 
is questioning whether or not they have what it 
takes to be successful in college. For the reasons 
highlighted above, this may be even more the 
case for students of color. Bernard Weiner 
(1985), in turn, put forth an attribution theory of 
achievement and emotion that provides insight 
into what many students of color may experi- 
ence when they attend college. In short, 
Weiner's theory says that self-attributions of low 
ability paired with perceptions of high task-dif- 
ficulty combine to lower the perceived attain- 
ability of a goal. Affectively, perceptions of low 
ability and high task-difficulty translate to emo- 
tions of shame and doubt, and to hopelessness 
and helplessness, respectively. 

Low ability and high task-difficulty attributions 
are made all the more pernicious by the often 
low expectations and attributions that faculty 
and advisors hold (and even express) toward 
students of color. It is a well established fact in 
social psychological research (Weiner, 1985) that 
expectations, either from self or others, often 
lead to "self-fulfilling prophecies." In this re- 
gard, Howard and Harrmtond (1985) note that 
"credible expectancies influence performance 
[which] affects the intensity of effort, level of 
concentration and the willingness to take rea- 
sonable risks — key factors in the development of 
self-confidence and new skills" (p. 20). Howard 
and Harrmtond also write that negative expecta- 
tions from credible sources (faculty, advisors, 
etc.) have a powerful effect on the academic per- 
formance of ethnic minority students. 

Competing Priorities: Work, Family, and School 

We would be remiss if we did not raise the issue 
of how financial concerns and family responsi- 
bilities serve as major barriers to the academic 
and social integration of students of color. A 
comparison of family incomes across ethnic 
groups found that Black, Mexican-American, 
Puerto Rican, Native-American, and some 
Asian groups are in a socioeconomic sta'^us that 
is significantly lower than the White popula- 
tion (Ramist & Arbeiter, 1985). Financial diffi- 
culty is the reason cited most frequently by stu- 
dents for withdrawing from college (Carter & 



Wilson, 1994). In short, for students of color, it 
is often difficult, if not impossible, to focus on 
higher level tasks such as academic achieve- 
ment when they are concerned about support- 
ing their family or whether or not they can af- 
ford to remain in college to complete their edu- 
cational objectives. 

Many Asian and Latino students from tradi- 
tional families may be expected to work in a 
family business or contribute to maintenance of 
the family household while assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of college. This work may not be 
limited only to actual labor, but may also in- 
clude child care, serving as the family transla- 
tor, keeping the books, representing parents 
and relatives in a variety of settings, and par- 
ticipating in important cultural events and cer- 
emonies (e.g., American-Indian students may 
need to take time off from classes to attend sa- 
cred ceremonies). During the first year these 
students often are caught between individual 
goals and responsibilities to family. The result- 
ing lack of time to study, inability to focus ex- 
clusively on academic work, and mixed emo- 
tions about whether or not they should be in 
college are all factors that negatively impact the 
environment of these students in their first year 
of college. 

The First College Year: A Dynamic Period 
for Students of Color 

The Vice Chancellor of the Maricopa Commu- 
nity College District (de los Santos, 1989) makes 
several observations about the relationship be- 
tween students of color and higher education. 
He observes that in the 1960s and 1970s, the pri- 
mary issue in higher education regarding stu- 
dents of color was to increase their access to the 
colleges and universities from which they had 
historically been excluded. In the 1970s and 
1980s, the focui'. expanded to include specific 
programmatic efforts that could increase the 
retention of studenfis of color. Now, in the 1990s 
and beyond, the challenge is to identify and 
implement interven*^ions that will support in- 
creased levels of achievement and success. In a 
related vein, Astin (1984) argues that access to 
college must be followed by conscious efforts to 
help students succeed. 



Many students of color, like other first-genera- 
tion college students, believe that simply 
obtaining a bachelor's degree will allow them to 
achieve the practical career goals that motivated 
them to go to college in the first place. These 
students are frequently unclear about such 
things as the steps they must take to reach their 
goals, the skills required, and the time and effort 
that must be invested. For example, raany do 
not understand the progression from under- 
graduate to graduate and professional studies 
that they may need to follow to achieve their 
goals. Additionally, they often do not see the 
connection between their long-range goals and 
prerequisite courses, GPA expectations, and the 
need for networking in the college community. 

While access and retention remain critical chal- 
lenges, the measuring of success in the first year 
of college and beyond must be seen as more 
than just "making it through." Students and 
their advisors must lay the foundation for the 
levels of high achievement that are essential to 
realize the benefits of college that these stu- 
dents, their families, and communities expect 
and require. Students must be encouraged not 
to make themselves "C sick." A student must 
be encouraged to rise above "C-level, to Become 
A successful person" (Brown & Rivas, 1991). 

The first days and weeks of college are also criti- 
cal to the eventual integration, persistence, and 
achievement of students of color. It is at this 
time that they need to establish positive rela- 
tionships with peers, faculty, and college pro- 
grams and solidify work-study habits that are 
effective for them. In many educational set- 
tings, the responsibility of reaching out to enter- 
ing students of color is left to faculty, staff, and 
other students of color. There is no question 
that such interactions produce positive results 
by reducing social isolation and connecting stu- 
dents to mentors and role models. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too few persons of color on 
most campuses to assume this role, and the de- 
mands on their time are considerable. Institu- 
tions that are most successful in promoting 
achievement of students of color are compre- 
hensive in their efforts to welcome, orient, and 
involve these students with the entire campus 
community. 



At Saint Mary's College of California, the Office 
of Advising Services /Special Programs spon- 
sors "welcome receptions" each year for enter- 
ing groups of Asian, Black, and Latino faculty, 
staff, returning students, and alumni. Represen- 
tatives from the entire campus community are 
invited to participate. The president or a dean 
may offer introductory remarks and words of 
welcome along with the coordinators of the mi- 
nority student program offices. Faculty from 
across the college attend the receptions, as do 
student body officers, and staff from Student 
Affairs, Academic Support and Achievement 
Programs, the Alumni Office, Campus Ministry, 
-the Counseling Center, and Career Develop- 
ment. New and returning students are pro- 
vided with specific information about services 
and how they can access these resources. What 
is the message to students? You are part of a 
community comprised of people whose 
ethnicity you share, but you are also part of a 
larger campus community where there are 
many people who care about you and who are 
available to support and assist you. Activities 
such as these also facilitate important connec- 
tions to faculty, campus services, and resources 
that form an integrated system to support stu- 
dent involvement, achievement, and success. 

Skills and Interventions for 
Effective Pluralistic Advising 

An effective series of encounters between a stu- 
dent and a competent, caring, and sensitive ad- 
visor must be repeated by other skillful advisors 
who successfully "recruit" students of color to 
them and to the institutions they represent. 
Drawing on the work of Shils (1961), Vincent 
Tinto (1987) observes that the closer students are 
to the center of the intellectual and social life in 
a college or university, the more likely they are 
to experience a sense of connection and result- 
ant commitment to remain in that institutional 
environment. When students perceive them- 
selves to be at the margins or periphery (Shils, 
1961), the greater is the likelihood that they will 
experience a sense of disconnection and 
apartness. In fact, students can intentionally or 
unintentionally move away from the intellectual 
center of institutional life because they feel iso- 
lated and marginalized. While they may feel a 
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strong sense of attachment to their immediate 
group (Tinto, 1987), there is not necessarily a 
commitment to the institution as a whole, and 
dropout is one result. Affiliations witli signifi- 
cant members of the campus community (e.g., 
faculty, advisors, peers, mentors) can counter 
the social isolation experienced by students of 
color. 

The following section focuses on several key 
strategies that an advisor can employ to engage 
and advise students of color. These strategies 
emphasize establishing rapport, structuring the 
advising relationship, and communicating com- 
mitment to student success. 

The First Advising Session 

The initial advising session can best be de- 
scribed as multilayered and multifaceted. Re- 
lated to the earlier discussion of "diversity 
within diversity," Falicov (1982) argues that 
broad cultural generalizations often do not do 
justice to regional, generational, socioeconomic, 
or other distinctions within specific ethnic 
groups. Thus, advisors must avoid the ten- 
dency to "economize on the energy that is re- 
quired to make distinctions" (Brown, 1993) and 
strive to see the individual student. Otherwise, 
the result is generalization and stereotyping. 
Advisors must approach the first advising ses- 
sion with few preconceived notions about the 
student. This "non-assumptive" approach 
should be combined with an expressed commit- 
ment and willingness to get to know the indi- 
vidual student. Expressing commitment means 
that prior to the first session the advisor must 
collect and review as much background infor- 
mation as is available (e.g., previous academic 
records, co-curricular and work involvements, 
etc.). 

Colette Fleuridas (personal communication, 
1995), Director of the Counseling Leadership 
Program at Saint Mary's College, asserts that 
advisors need a balance of updated knowledge 
about cultural norms, values, and perspectives 
within broad groups. She urges that those who 
work with students of color must have informa- 
tion about general and specific differences (e.g., 
generational issues, tribal associations). At the 



same time, however, advisors must not allow 
this background information to cloud their in- 
teractions with the individuals who sit in front 
of them and seek their advice. 

When students arrive for advising, what they 
see, both from the advisor and in the office envi- 
ronment, can have an effect on the establish- 
ment of rapport. Inconsequential as it may 
seem, even the office area can communicate a 
great deal to students about che advisor. The 
magazines in the waiting area, the art on office 
walls, or the books on the shelf tell students 
something about where they and those like 
themselves fit in the college and in the world of 
the advisor. Advisors might do well to survey 
their environments and determine how welcom- 
ing these physical spaces are to the student 
populations being served. 

In the same vein, the advisor's relational style 
communicates to students much about whether 
they are valued and welcome. Students should 
be greeted warmly and genuinely, with an ac- 
companying welcome to the department, pro- 
gram, institution, and the work that the advisor 
will do with them. Advisors should also de- 
velop an awareness of how students from differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds may react to the style 
of an advisor whose ethnicity and world view 
differ from their own. Consulting with col- 
leagues who are experienced and effective with 
specific populations, along with continuing edu- 
cation, can produce increased levels of skill and 
confidence in this regard. 

Effective Pluralistic Advising Skills 

Paniagua (1994) provides some general guide- 
lines for working effectively in multicultural 
relationships. For example, he poi. its out that in 
the first session, Asians from traditional back- 
grounds may expect a formal relationship 
wherein concrete and tangible advice is pro- 
vided, whereas Mexica. Americans from tradi- 
tional backgrounds may look for a more easy- 
going style (personalismo) in which the order of 
business of the first session would be to estab- 
lish a personal relationship. African-American 
students, in turn, may demonstrate an initial 
hesitance to self-disclose to the advisor, calling 



for a mixture of the formal and personal styles 
noted above. The key concept is that advisors 
must monitor their own behavior and recognize 
that a monocultural approach will not suffice in 
establishing rapport with diverse student popu- 
lations. 

Beyond understanding the diversity of interper- 
sonal styles that students may expect or prefer 
in advising, it is important for advisors to reflect 
on their own beliefs, attitudes, and biases to- 
ward various ethnic groups. For example, if an 
advisor believes that Asians are "naturally" in- 
clined to be mathematically or scientifically 
competent, or that African American students 
are inherently disadvantaged "except in sports," 
or that Latinos and Native Americans lack drive 
and assertiveness, the advisor risks alienating 
the students and contributing to perpetuating 
the unsatisfactory status quo. Kegan (1982) ar- 
gues that the creation of a link (i.e., the establish- 
ment of rapport which leads to engagement) 
between teacher and student is the "most pow- 
erful determinant of future thriving" (p. 19). 

It is important for the advisor to ensure positive 
experiences for students of color, especially in 
light of the prior less-than-satisfactory educa- 
tional experiences these students may have had. 
Doris Wright (1987) cites the importance of pro- 
viding first-year students of color guidance to 
participate in activities and programs in which 
they can experience success. Like Frost (1991), 
Wright (1987) concludes that early success will 
better prepare students to accept more risky and 
challenging tasks. 

Beyond establishing rapport with the student 
of color, it is important to structure the mean- 
ing, benefits, and methods of advising. On the 
whole, people of color are likely to have had 
limited experiences with advising-type interac- 
tions beyond the extended family (Sue & Sue, 
1990; Vontress, 1981). Consequently, it is es- 
sential for advisors to structure advising ses- 
sions to clarify the purposes, goals, and meth- 
ods of academic advising and, thus, to reduce 
advisee hesitancy. For example, the advisor 
should begin by inquiring about the student's 
prior advising experiences and level of satisfac- 
tion. If the advisor senses that the student is 



unfamiliar with advising, the advisor should 
define advising, academic planning, and the 
decision-making process; outline roles and re- 
sponsibilities; and discuss what may be gained 
from talking r' out issues and problems. It is 
particularly important to set forth the confiden- 
tial nature of advising and the fact that very 
little can legally be shared with anyone, inside 
or outside the institution, without the ex- 
pressed consent of the advisee. 

Another characteristic of advising that may be 
in conflict with the cultural experiences of many 
students of color is that advising is often non- 
directive. An egalitarian presumption underly- 
ing advising calls for the advisor to set forth a 
range of alternatives while the advisee makes 
the final decision about an appropriate course of 
action. This perspective is often at odds with 
role relationship experiences which stress hier- 
archical patterns of interaction and deference to 
authority. 

In setting forth "Third World Group Variables 
for Counseling," Sue and Sue (1990) identify the 
need that many people of color have for con- 
crete, tangible, structured approaches to ad- 
dressing and resolving issues and problems. 
Many students of color see advisors as "experts" 
(i.e., authority figures) who have the "right" an- 
swers and "know" what they should do. The 
non-directive approach which underlies current 
advising practices may not engage these stu- 
dents in a developmentally appropriate way 
(Brown & Rivas, 1994). Indeed, many of these 
students may interpret an unwillingness to pro- 
vide directive responses to immediate needs 
and problems as evasive or as evidence of disin- 
terest and inability to be of assistance. 

Many students of color come from family situa- 
tions in which roles are well defined and expecta- 
tions clear. For example, Vietnamese children are 
taught from an early age to listen to authority 
figures and speak only when asked to do so. Ad- 
vice, questions, and opinions are not encouraged 
(Do, 1983). Likewise, Attneave (1982) observes 
that in most American-Indian and Alaskan-Na- 
tive social settings, the dominant person is ex- 
pected to be active and the subordinate person 
shows respect by quiet attentivencss. Similar 



dynamics of interaction with authority figures 
have also been observed for Latinos (Bemal & 
Flores-Ortiz, 1982), rural Blacks (Vontress, 1981), 
and Puerto Ricans (Garcia-Preto, 1982). In their 
study of counseling style preferences, Exum and 
Lau (1988) found that Chinese students rate the 
directive approach more positively than a non- 
directive style. Similarly, Ruiz and Casas (1981) 
highlight the importance of using a directive ap- 
proach when engaging Chicano college students. 
The unwillingness of the advisor to accept the 
role of providing direction may be unsettling to 
many students of color and leave them confused, 
disoriented, and dissatisfied with the advising 
encounter. This may be one of the reasons why 
students of color underutilize advising and other 
student services. 

Advisors may want to say, "Students shouldn't 
feel that way," but it does not matter what stu- 
dents should feel; it is what they do feel and ex- 
perience that must be the advisor's concern. 
This is especially so if we believt^ and are com- 
mitted to the ideal that students are the center of 
our work as educators. Our challenge as advi- 
sors is to help students move from where they 
are to where they need and want to be as they 
pursue their personal and educational develop- 
ment in our institutions. (These students may, 
in fact, respond more favorably to "intrusive" 
advising methods described by Glennen and 
Vowell in Chapter 8) 

Accessing Support Services on Campus 

Many students of color who survive the elemen- 
tary educational systems to enroll in college have 
succeeded where their peers have failed because 
they have managed tO persist through a combina- 
tion of hard work, resolve, and self-reliance. Un- 
fortunately, m^.ny of these students are often re- 
luctant to seek out others for assistance and sup- 
port in times of need because to do so is per- 
ceived to be a sign of weakness and dependence. 
Other barriers to seeking help include lack of lan- 
guage facility, underrepresentation of advisors 
who share the students' ethnicities, cultvirally 
insensitive advisors, and even uncertainty abt)ut 
how to ask for help. Thus, these students too of- 
ten underutilize campus resources such as the 
learning center, the advi.sing office, counseling 



and psychological services, courses in ethnic 
stutlies, and mentoring programs. Advisors 
must encourage students to overcome their hesi- 
tance to seek appropriate assistance and pro- 
mote the development of effective help-seeking 
behaviors. 

In order to connect students of color to valuable 
campus resources, advisors must be thoroughly 
knowledgeable about the sources of assistance 
available on campu.'; and in the community. 
These may range from courses designed to sup- 
port the identity development of the students, to 
group study opportunities, to courses or work- 
shops that can assist students in developing spe- 
cific • alls. An especially effective way for advi- 
sors to become familiar with the different sup- 
port services is by visiting them and becoming 
acquainted with programs and the staff who 
manage them. Engaging in this kind of personal 
networking is especially important to the work 
of advisors because it creates a necessary com- 
munication link between them and support ser- 
vices. Gaining firsthand knowledge of a service 
and developing personal relationships with the 
people who work there will assist advisors in 
making more personalized, clearly defined, and 
effective student referrals. This is important for 
many students of color because, in addition to 
being unaware of service opportunities and re- 
luctant to use them, they often doubt the sincer- 
ity and usefulness of assistance providers. 

With regard to the centrality of financial con- 
cerns for many students of color, advisors 
should have a basic awareness of where stu- 
dents can be referred for assistance with finan- 
cial aid, on-campus employment, or emergency 
grants and loans. Advisors should be percep- 
tive in identifying financial problems and chal- 
lenges that arise. For example, some students 
cannot buy books because all available monies 
have been used to pay tuition, fees, child care, 
or other living expenses. Other students are 
reluctant to use loan resources because of con- 
cerns about their prospects for repayment. Still 
others assume financial responsibilities or take 
jobs that adversely impact their ability to focus 
adequate time and energy on their studies. 
Academic integration and the pursuit of excel- 
lence are often impeded by concerns students 



have about meeting their basic needs. Advi- 
sors can play a vital role by connecting stu- 
dents to sources of financial assistance and by 
coaching, guiding, and supporting students in 
understanding the importance of defining and 
prioritizing their needs. 

Responding to Issues of Identity Development 

The effective advisor must be willing to re- 
spect and support the social identity develop- 
ment of students of color. For example, this 
means not responding defensively or puni- 
tively to a Black student who is in the previ- 
ously described angry "encounter" stage of 
development (Cross, 1971) and who may dis- 
play overt hostility and resistance to the most 
culturally sensitive professional of different 
ethnicity. Shelby Steele (1990) notes that to be 
Black in America is to be a member of this 
nation's most despised and denigrated group. 
Advisors must recognize that many students 
of color have been expected to learn and de- 
velop in hostile environments (Wright, 1987). 
A single positive and respectful encounter 
with an aware advisor could be the catalyst 
that facilitates student development toward 
internalization, self-acceptance, and full en- 
gagement in the academic enterprise. 

A positive encounter calls for more than just a 
positive statement made to the student. To 
support students of color in their development, 
the academic advisor must learn about the 
various resources on campus that can facilitate 
students' development. The following are of- 
fered as examples of resources with which ad- 
visors should become familiar: 

❖ Advisors must become aware of resources 
on campus and in the community that will 
contribute to the identity development of 
minority students. 

❖ Advisors must familiarize themselves with 
courses that include a focus on the history, 
achievements, and challenges confronted 
by individuals from minority backgrounds. 
They should also examine their own atti- 
tudes toward courses in ethnic studies and 
learn more about these courses and what 



they offer all students, and students of color 
in particular. 

❖ Effective advisors must learn about campus 
organizations and programs that will allow 
minority students to become involved, de- 
velop leadership capabilities, and contribute 
to a campus environment in which the many 
cultures that comprise these communities can 
be understood and respected. Frequently 
organizations like the Black Students I Inion, 
Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano Atzlan 
(MEChA), or the Asian-Pacific Club provide a 
primary source of networking, social and aca- 
demic support, rind leadership development 
opportunities for minority students on pre- 
dominantly White campuses. 

❖ Advisors must seek out and encourage stu- 
dents' involvement with role models and 
mentors within the campus corrununity and 
the community-at-large. Possible mentors 
and role models include faculty, staff, 
alumni, upper-divisi^p students, and gradu- 
ate students. AA\ students need role models, 
but they do not necessarily have to share the 
same ethnicity as the student. Commitment, 
sensitivity, and personal concern are the 
keys to effective mentoring relationships. 

Finally, the academic advisor has a key role to 
play in advising or referring students to sources 
of assistance where problems beyond the aca- 
demic can be addressed and resolved. When 
students experience advisors as competent in 
responding to their immediate needs, and when 
their advisors are genuine and caring, there is a 
greater likelihood that the student will be able to 
use this initial rapport as the foundation for 
dealing with more significant, long-term issues 
of academic integration and achievement. 

Assisting Students to Develop 
Confidence and Competence 

As already noted, many students of color come 
to college with doubts about their ability to suc- 
ceed. The advisor can increase students' confi- 
dence and commitnient first, by expressing be- 
lief in students, iind second, by assisting stu- 
dents to understand and learn the process that 



leads to organizing and directing their efforts to 
achieving success in college. With regard to 
cognitive skill development, advisors must ori- 
ent students of color to the specific skills that are 
fundamental to success in college. In doing so, 
advisors must be clear in helping students de- 
fine the array of skills that college will require 
them to develop, enhance, and use. A useful 
framework for achieving this objective is Ben- 
jamin Bloom's (1956) taxonomy of learning ob- 
jectives wherein Bloom outlines the various 
skills that students develop as they proceed 
through their learning experiences. 

Along with the generalized skill areas above, it 
is important that advisors orient students of 
color to the specific demands of their chosen 
major. For example, a faculty advisor in the 
area of biology might identify the following 
skills as necessary for students of color to de- 
velop in order to ensure success: ability to orga- 
nize information into categories to solve prob- 
lems; ability to formulate questions; ability to 
work alone for long periods of time; and an in- 
quisitive nature, reflecting a desire to make 
sense of the world around them (J. Matsui, per- 
sonal communication, September 16, 1991). 

Effectively advising students of color means 
identifying and utilizing strategies that are ap- 
propriate for them and their needs. For ex- 
ample, Rivas (1990) has developed a task-fo- 
cused academic advising model, the "Zero- 
100% Method," that takes into account the so- 
cial-psychological development of students of 
color. Specifically, this model describes how 
negative developmental experiences in educa- 
tion can undermine the student's ability to 
work hard, persist, and succeed in college. 
Central to this approach is the message that the 
student must focus on the task of developing 
competence (White, 1959) in college and in sat- 
isfying the human "need to know" (Maslow, 
1968). The method uses the following six steps 
to provide the advisor and the student with a 
structure to organize and approach the chal- 
lenges of college: 

❖ Review the student's academic record and 
learning history, looking for strengths and 
insights, weaknesses and lack of insights. 



❖ Define the student's personal, educational 
and career goals, and relate^ skills that must 
be developed to achieve desired goals. 

❖ Assess the student's initial skill level (0- 
100%) in those areas identified as essential to 
achievement, making use of interpersonal 
approaches already discussed in this chap- 
ter. 

❖ Establish standards of excellence (0-100%) 
that the student will work toward in each of 
the identified skill areas. 

❖ Identify curricular, co-curricular, and com- 
munity learning experiences that will assist 
in developing skills and achieving desired 
goals. 

❖ On a continuous basis, review and evaluate 
progress toward goal achievement and skill 
development. 

The Zero-100% Method is perceived by students 
to be an understandable and straightforward 
way to assess their readiness for specific tasks in 
college. There are two important requisites, 
however, that advisors should consider when 
using this approach. First, they should be 
straightforward about the necessity of realisti- 
cally appraising students' skill levels vis-a-vis 
the demands of college and future careers; and 
second, they should effectively communicate a 
sincere commitment to advise and support stu- 
dents' work toward skill development. To assist 
students in this process, which can be threaten- 
ing, students are encouraged to focus on the 
task of becoming skillful (task-involved) versus 
the comparison of self to real or imagined "oth- 
ers" in a particular group (ego-involved) 
(NichoUs, 1984). Comparing self to others, espe- 
cially when skills are low, can lead to feelings of 
shame, doubt, hopelessness, or helplessness. 
These negative feelings can under '.nine efforts to 
develop competence (Weiner, 1985). 

Once students have realistically appraised their 
skill levels, advisors assist them in planning an 
academic program to achieve desired compe- 
tency levels. For example, a student who is ill- 
at-ease participating in class or speaking in 
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public could take a speech course to learn how 
to organize presentations, be more comfortable 
talking before a group, or effectively support 
an argument with details and facts. In the pro- 
cess of the student's taking classes, the advisor 
and student are able to verify the student's ini- 
tial self-appraisal and make appropriate 
changes in the student's academic program. 
For example, a student who rated herself a 40 
in oral communication might discover that she 
has strengths that would lead to a higher skill 
rating (possibly 60) because she has excellent 
stage presence; however, in order to use this 
stage presence effectively she needs to improve 
her level of preparation, research, and practice 
before making a presentation. 

Levin and Levin (1991) review research and in- 
tervention programs for at-risk minority college 
students and offer some suggestions for effec- 
tive interventions. Although many of the sug- 
gestions did not come directly from advisor ef- 
forts, some of the approaches are potentially 
adaptable by advisors in their work with stu- 
dents of color. One of the major findings of the 
Levin and Levin study, which is supported by 
the work of Astin (1985), is that "quality interac- 
tion with faculty seems to be more important 
than any other single college factor in determin- 
ing minority student persistence" (p. 324). With 
regard to skills that students need to develop in 
college, advisors need to discover ways to facili- 
tate ethnic minority students' "quality interac- 
tion" with faculty. These efforts must extend 
beyond simple referral of students to faculty. 
Advisors must acquaint students of color with 
the importance of interacting with professors; 
advisors must also teach these students to com- 
municate and interact effectively and success- 
fully with faculty. Furthermore, advisors must 
work closely with faculty to develop structured 
mentor programs that produce quality interac- 
tion between students and faculty. 

Another finding of the Levin and Levin (1991) 
study applicable to the work of advisors is that 
encouraging students of color to work in groups 
is especially useful in promoting academic suc- 
cess. The work of Uri Treisman (1985) with Af- 
rican-American students in mathematics at the 
University of California-Berkeley demonstrates 



how study groups can produce high levels of 
success in the most challenging areas of the cur- 
riculum. Similarly, Grites (1984) observes that 
the group approach highlights the commonality 
of student concerns and that group advising is 
an effective advising method. This is an area 
where advisors can work to promote academi- 
cally-focused peer group interactions (Rivas, 
1988). Such interactions are fundamental to in- 
creased academic and social integration and 
therefore merit consideration by advisors in 
their work with students of color. 

Becoming a skilled student means learning how 
to function effectively in areas that ensure suc- 
cess. This means becoming skilled in budgeting 
time, revising and rewriting essays, and reading 
books for key points. The advisor should assist 
students of color in identifying the "behavior" 
skills they need to develop or improve in order to 
maximize opportunities for success, such as, 
knowing where to study, how to concentrate when 
studying, and how to form study groups. In this 
regard, students of color too often do not under- 
stand the importance of establishing a routine 
when studying or how valuable it can be to study 
in groups. Here the advisor can orient the stu- 
dent to specific approaches to studying which 
will be successful for that student. 

When working on skill development issues 
with students of color, the advisor and the stu- 
dent will be confronted with many develop- 
mental challenges: managing emotions such as 
doubt and anger, establishing an identity as a 
person of color, developing the ability to trust 
and support oneself in an environment that 
may not always be positive and supportive, 
and developing the ability to trust and reach 
out to others when requiring assistance. The 
advisor should not expect to work on these 
various tasks alone with the student. Rather, 
the advisor must help the student gain knowl- 
edge and make use of academic and student 
support services that can be of assistance. If 
the advisor has become familiar with the re- 
sources available and, more especially, with the 
people who staff these services, all that remains 
is to use the established.rapport to convince the 
student that these experiences are of value in 
effectively managing the challenges of college. 
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Suiiimary 

The "self in transition" is an apt descriptor of 
what the student of color experiences during the 
first year of college. This "self in transition" is at 
the heart of development: an amalgam of 
strengths and weaknesses, hopes and fears, in- 
sights and questions. The academic environ- 
ment forms the context within which the "self in 
transition" becomes enhanced, strengthened, 
and transformed into an integrated individual. 

In this chapter we have painted a portrait of a 
diverse student group that makes up the mural 
that in common parlance has come to be known 
as "students of color" or "multicultural stu- 
dents." We have also identified how these stu- 
dents have been affected by an environment that 
does not support and facilitate the development 
of their cognitive, behavioral, and emotional 
selves. In this regard, we have stressed the im- 
portance of a campus system that is supportive 
of diverse populations. We have highlighted 
the importance of and the need for advisor's 
being knowledgeable about the ability, resolve, 
resilience, commitment, and leadership that 
combined to allow these students to enroll in 
college despite an educational system that fre- 
quently works against them. Finally, we have 
indicated how a pluralistically competent aca- 
demic advisor can play a major role in the de- 
velopment of these students. 

Arthur Chickering (1994) affirms that assisting 
students to make an effective transition to col- 
lege is "far and away the most important re- 
sponsibility for academic advisors" (p. 50). 
Chickering also asks what advisors should do 
to help students move into college. For first- 
year students of color, the answer lies in the 
guidance and support that can be provided by 
a competent pluralistic advisor. A pluralistic 
approach requires advisors to understand the 
realities of human diversity and to have an 
awareness that cultural difference has a power- 
ful impact on how students experience them- 
selves and their place in coHege. Pluralistic 
advisors take stock of their own attitudes, bi- 
ases, and beliefs about students whose ethnic- 
ity and cultural backgrounds differ from their 
own. Such advisors consciously endeavor to 



increase their knowledge and to eliminate be- 
haviors that interfere with their ability to sup- 
port and assist all students. Pluralistic advisors 
are committed to understanding and valuing 
difference as it is manifested in increasingly 
multicultural campus environments. Finally, 
they are willing to adapt their advising meth- 
ods to accommodate the needs of today's di- 
verse student populations. 
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Addendum: Three Key Annotated References 
for Pluralistic Advising 

Covington, M. V. (1992). Making the grade: 
A self-worth perspective on motivation and school 
reform. New York: Cambridge University Press. 

The search for self-acceptance or self-worth is 
"the highest human priority," proffers 
Covington. In this book, Covington applies the 
concepts of self-worth theory and other contem- 
porary educational and social psychological re- 
search (e.g., attribution theory, achievement mo- 
tivation) to the challenging topic of student mo- 
tivation in our nation's schools. Covington's 
argument is that many students (specifically a 
large number of students of color) will often 
forego involvement in the academic enterprise 
because o\ir educational system emphasizes in- 
dividual competition over the individual's de- 
velopment of personal competence. This pro- 
vocative book offers many concrete suggestions 
for how to encourage greater student involve- 
ment in learning. 

Sue, D. W., & Sue, D. (1990). Counseling the 
cidtur ally different. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. 

This book was written for counselors and is con- 
sidered a classic for those working with 
multicultural populations. The authors suggest 
that "counseling" minority groups requires 
teaching and giving advice, both of which are, 
in fact, a major part of the traditional work of 
academic advisors. This book also provides a 
solid theoretical and practical guide for aca- 
demic advisors working with students of color. 
Easy to read and free of jargon. Part 1 identifies 
general issues, concepts, and challenges that 
arise in working with multicultural populations. 
Chapter titles include: "Barriers to Effective 
Cross-Cultural Counseling," "Cross-Cultural 
Communication /Counseling Styles," and 
"Sociopolitical Considerations of Mistrust in 
Cross-Cultural Counseling." Part 2 identifies 
critical issues for four different groiips: Ameri- 
can Indians, Blacks/African Americans, Asian 
Americans, and Hispanic /Latinos. Sue and Sue 
conclude the book with a number of critical inci- 
dents, several of which describe situations 



analogous to those which arise in academic ad- 
vising. 

Wright, D. J. (Ed.). Responding to the needs of 
today's minority students (New Directions for 
Student Services No. 38). San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass. 

This book is primarily intended to provide an 
overview of the kinds of programs and services 
that can contribute to creating a campus climate 
that is conducive to the social and academic in- 
tegration of students of color. It provides a dis- 
cussion of the negative context in which these 
students frequently must develop and learn. 
The book also examines their developmental 
issues and needs. Various authors consider the 
needs of African Americans /Blacks, Asian Pa- 
cific Americans, Hispanics/ Latinos, and Native 
Americans. It concludes with a discussion of 
strategies for enhancing effectiveness with 
multicultural populations. 
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Chapter 15 



Assessment Of Academic Advising 

M. Lee Upcraft, Debra S. Srebnik, & 
Jennifer Stevenson 



The most ignored aspect of academic advising in 
general, and first-year student academic advising 
in particular, is assessment. The purpose of this 
chapter is to review briefly the current state of 
academic advising assessment, discuss the im- 
portance of assessment, present a model of as- 
sessing academic advising, and offer some advice 
about how to conduct effective assessments. 

Current State of Assessing Academic Advising 

The results of the first National Survey of Aca- 
demic Advising conducted by the American Col- 
lege Testing Program in 1979 (Carstensen & 
Silberhom, 1979) indicated that approximately 
75% of the responding institutions had no assess- 
ment of their academic advising program. Subse- 
quent national surveys (Crockett & Levitz, 1983; 
Habley & Crockett, 1988) indicate that the 
amount of advising assessment has improved 
somewhat, but still more than half of the institu- 
tions sampled conduct no formal assessment of 
their academic advising. 

It is puzzling that so little assessment of academic 
advising takes place, since more assessment 
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could shed light on how the many positive re- 
sults attributed to academic advising are ob- 
tained. Advising has been shown to increase 
student retention (Chemin & Goldsmith, 1986; 
Forrest, 1985; Miller, 1985; Noel, 1985; 
Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), help improve stu- 
dent grades (Hudesman, Avramides, Loveday, 
Waber, & Wendell, 1983), facilitate student ca- 
reer and educational decision making (Baer & 
Carr, 1985), and exert a positive influence on 
academic and personal growth and satisfaction 
with the college experience (Ender, Winston, & 
Miller, 1984). Although this research demon- 
strates that, overall, academic advising can pro- 
mote student success, it is not clear what meth- 
ods of advising and which advising models are 
effective, or what advisor skills result in student 
success. Further, there is very little research 
which specifically assesses the academic advis- 
ing of first-year students. 

Reasons for Assessing Academic Advising 

Assessment of academic advising is useful for 
many reasons. First, and probably most impor- 
tant, a comprehensive and well-constructed 




assessment program can provide a basis for 
identifying the strengths and wear.nesses of an 
advising program and how it might be im- 
proved to benefit first-year students. Second, 
such assessments can provide a basis for main- 
taining and expanding resources at a time when 
resources in higher education are becoming 
much more scarce. Third, a good assessment 
program can provide useful feedback to indi- 
vidual academic advisors and can become part 
of the overall evaluation of faculty performance 
in promotion and tenure reviews. Fourth, as- 
sessment results can be an important component 
of institutional and departmental strategic plan- 
ning, making sure that advising is a central part 
of such efforts. Fifth, assessment can provide 
useful information to increase efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness of academic advising. Finally, 
a good assessment program focusing on out- 
comes assessment can test and perhaps dupli- 
cate, at the local level, what the national studies 
cited above demonstrate: that academic advis- 
ing has a powerful influence on grades, reten- 
tion, and other indicators of student success. 

A Model of Academic Advising Assessment 

Assessment of academic advising can take many 
forms. This model is based on an overall assess- 
ment model developed by Upcraft and Schuh 
(in press). A comprehensive academic advising 
assessment should include the following six ele- 
ments: 

1. Assessing First-Year Student Advising Needs 

The first component of a comprehensive aca- 
demic advising assessment program is the as- 
sessment of first-year student advising needs. 
This type of assessment is important because 
inadequate academic advising is often a result of 
offering advising services which do not match 
student needs. To be sure, assessing first-year 
student needs is not easy, because often new 
students do not know what they need. We, 
therefore, have a duty not only to ask students 
what they want, but also to configure what they 
need based on the literature and research con • 
cerning the characteristics of first-year students, 
their predictable development stages, and their 
academic advising needs. 



2. Tracking First-Year Student Use of Advising 

Services 

Keeping track of the numbers and types of stu- 
dents who use academic advising is very impor- 
tant. Collecting data on how many students use 
services, and how they are described by gender, 
race, ethnicity, age, residence, and other demo- 
graphic variables, can insure that academic ad- 
vising is available to everyone on an equitable 
basis. Even if acceptable numbers of first-year 
students use academic advising services, we 
must ask if they are representative of our stu- 
dent population. For example, if African- 
American students represent 10% of the student 
population, but represent only 3% of those seek- 
ing academic advising, such data would point to 
a problem that must be addressed. 

3. Assessing First-Year Student Satisfaction 

with Academic Advising 

Of those entering students who take advantage 
of our advising program, what is their level of 
satisfaction? What strengths, weaknesses, and 
suggestions for improvement do they identify? 
Student satisfaction is important for obvious 
reasons: If they are not satisfied, they will not 
use the service. Getting students to use what we 
offer is the first step; providing what we offer in 
ways that satisfy them is a second very impor- 
tant step in building effective academic advising 
programs. (See Chapter 16 for annotated infor- 
mation about instruments which assess student 
satisfaction with academic advising.) 

4. Assessing First-Year Student Outcomes 

For all the first-year students who use aca- 
demic advising services, is there any effect on 
academic achievement, persistence, career de- 
velopment, academic plans, or other important 
outcomes of academic advising? Are there 
measurable differences on these important out- 
comes between users and non-users of advising 
services? Studies which might answer these 
questions are difficult to design, implement, 
and interpret. However, we must attempt to 
assess the fundamental issues of advising: Is 
what we are doing having any effect, and is 
that effect the intended one? (Chapter 16 also 
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contains inforniation about instruments which 
assess advising outconies.) 



iniportant to know why this is true, and what 
to do about it. 



5. Comparing First-Year Stuient Academic 
Advising Programs zvith Programs at 
Other Institutions 

How does the quality of an academic advising 
program compare with others, both inside or 
outside the institution? The literature from 
"total quality management" (Deming, 1986) 
would support the notion that one important 
way of assessing quality is to compare oneself 
to other institutions which appear to be doing a 
better job with academic advising. The pur- 
pose is to discover how others achieve their 
results and then to translate their processes to 
one's own advising program. The key to this 
assessment component is to select colleges or 
universities which are truly comparable to 
one's own. 

6. Using Nationrl Standards 

How do our advising services stac' . up against 
nationally recognized standards, such as those 
of the Council for the Advancement of Stan- 
dards mentioned earlier in this monograph? 
Using such standards can insure that our ad- 
vising programs are meeting accepted criteria 
for advi-^i .g excellence. 

Assessment Designs and Methodologies 

Space does not permit a thorough discussion of 
assessment designs and methodologies, but a 
brief review of the questions to be asked may 
give readers a framework within which to ex- 
plore assessment designs further. 

V^hat is the motivation for assessment? 

Assessment activity flows from many different 
causes: unmet needs, unresolved problems, 
external deniands, research interest, etc. Be- 
cause motivations for assessment are various, a 
clear and concise definition of the issue facing 
the academic advising program is the first step 
in the assessment process. For example, a 
problem may be that adult students do not of- 
ten access advising services. It would be very 



]Nhat is the purpose? 

The purpose usually flows from the motivating 
cause for assessment. In the above example, 
the purposes are to (a) determine why advising 
services ^re underused by adult students and 
(b) identity what steps must be taken to in- 
crease use. 

]Nho should be studied? 

Ih'^ answer to this question may seem obvious, 
but selecting whom to study often proves diffi- 
cult. In addressing the above problem, the as- 
sessor may find that the institutional definition 
of an adult student (if there is one at all) is un- 
clear. Do we include all adult students, or just 
those studying full-time? What about non-de- 
gree adult students? Whatever the answers, 
the assessment should clearly identify who is 
being studied. 

What is the best assessment method? 

Basically, there are three choices: qualitative, 
quantitative, or a combination of both. Quanti- 
tative methods involve "the use of standard- 
ized measure so that the varying perspectives 
and experiences of people can be fit into a lim- 
ited number of predetermined response catego- 
ries to which numbers are assigned" (Patton, 
1990, p 13-14). Instruments are used to collect 
data, statistical methods are used to analyze 
data, and conclusions are drawn from collect- 
ing smaller amounts of data from larger num- 
bers of subjects. Qualitative methods, on the 
other hand, involve detailed descriptions of 
situations, events, people, interactions, and ob- 
served behaviors, most typically derived from 
individual interviews, focus groups, document 
analyses, and direct observations. Most often 
qualitative methods involve smaller numbers 
of subjects studied in greater depth. The pre- 
ferred assessment method depends upon the 
purpose of the study. In the example of the 
underuse of academic advising services by 
adult students, both are recommended. A sur- 
vey of adult students, reinforced by individual 
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interviews and focus groups, would provide 
the most powerful assessment. 

Wlwt instrument(s) should be used? 

For quantitative methodologies, the measure- 
ment instrument must yield results that can be 
statistically analyzed. If we are fortunate, an 
instrument already has been developed, and 
there are many available, including student sur- 
veys of advisors, student surveys of advising 
centers, advisor-student surveys, advisor sur- 
veys, and supervisor/administrator surveys. 
(See Chapter 16 for a selected armotation of aca- 
demic advising instruments.) If an assessment 
instrument is not available, one must be devel- 
oped locally, and psychometric properties (for 
example, validity and reliability) must be deter- 
mined. For qualitative methodologies, indi- 
vidual interview or focus group protocols must 
be developed, consisting of standardized, open- 
ended questions. 

Who should collect the data? 

At first glance, this may not seem to matter. Ob- 
viously, data should be collected by competent 
researchers, but often those most qualified are 
also those who have a vested interest in the out- 
come of the assessment. This is less of an issue 
with, quantitative methodologies which are less 
susceptible to data collectic.i bias. In qualitative 
methodologies, however, data are collected, re- 
corded, filtered, and interpreted by researchers, 
and bias becomes a serious concern. 

Hoiv should data be analyzed? 

In the instance of quantitative methodologies, 
statistical analyses are appropriate, with all their 
accompanying complexities. While some statisti- 
cal methods (means, medians, frequency distri- 
butions) are within the grasp of most academic 
advisors, more complex statistical analyses (mul- 
tiple regressions, factor analyses, path analyses) 
should not be attempted without consultation. In 
the instance of qualitative methodologies, review 
of transcripts from interviews and focus groups 
provides a basis for establishing themes, most 
often derived from the questions on the inter- 
view protocol. However, recording, coding. 



and making sense out of interview and focus 
group data requires skill and should not be un- 
dertaken without familiarization with such 
techniques. 

How should results be reported? 

Too often, the finest assessment study has little 
impact because of the way in which it is written 
and reported. An effective report is best con- 
structed on the basis of who will read it, why 
they will read it, and what they will do about it. 
A general rule is that an executive summary, no 
more than one page, followed by a more com- 
prehensive summary, no more than ten pages, 
are the most effective means of reporting results. 

How will the results be used? 

Many assessment reports end up gathering 
dust on someone's shelf, but assessment is of 
no value if it is never used. One way to deter- 
mine the impact of a study is to determine 
what changes, if any, were made as a result of 
the study. In this example, if there are no 
changes in the way in which academic advising 
is delivered to adult students, then the results 
were useless and the study a waste of time. 
Leadership is the key to how the results of a 
study will be used. 

Conclusion 

The key to successful academic advising assess- 
ment is to view assessment as a way of improv- 
ing the quality of service to first-year students. 
Advisors should develop an assessment pro- 
gram which is comprehensive, should design 
studies that use multiple methods, and should 
use assessment results in ways that ultimately 
improve academic advising services. 
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Academic Advising: A Compendium of 
Evaluation Instruments 

Debra S. Srebnik & Jennifer Stevenson 



The results of the first National Survey of Aca- 
demic Advising conducted by the American 
College Testing Program (Carstensen & 
Silberhorn, 1979) reported that approximately 
75% of the responding institutions had no evalu- 
ation of their academic advising program. Sub- 
sequent national surveys (Crockett & Levitz, 
1983; Habley & Crockett, 1988) indicate that the 
amount of advising evaluation has changed 
only slightly in eight years. According to 
Habley and Crockett (1988), more than half of 
the institutions sampled conduct no formal 
evaluation of their academic advising. 

It is puzzling that so little evaluation of advising 
takes place, because more consistent evaluation 
could shed light on how the many positive re- 
sults attributed to academic advising are ob- 
tained. Advising has been shown to increase 
student retention (Chemin & Goldsmith, 1986; 
Forrest, 1983; Miller, 1985; Noel, 1972), help im- 
prove student grades (Hudesman, Avramides, 
Loveday, Waber, & Wendell, 1983), facilitate 
student career and educational decision making 
(Baer & Carr, 1985), and positively influence 
academic and personal growth and satisfaction 



with the college experience (Ender, Winston, & 
Miller, 1984). Although these reports demon- 
strate that advising can promote positive stu- 
dent development, it is not clear what methods 
of advising and which advising models are ef- 
fective. Adequate evaluation of advising can 
help clarify effective advising components and 
programs to facilitate advisor self-improvement 
and program change. 

Evaluation results can also support merit recog- 
nition and raises, promote budget changes or in- 
creased administrative support, point out areas 
of need for in-service training, and determine 
effectiveness of advisors or advising programs 
(Crockett, 1983). In addition, advising evaluation 
can be used when developing a needs assess- 
ment, reorganizing personnel, and planning fu- 
ture administrative policy (Grites & Kramer, 
1984). Particularly, in times of "fiscal restraint, 
evaluation is necessary to determine program 
effectiveness for the users of ser\'iccs and for the 
institution" (Frisz & Lane, 1987, p. 241). 

Evaluation efforts arc intended to determine the 
value of advising methods relative to set goals. 
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Such outcome evaluations include both process 
issues (e.g., accessibility, satisfaction) and out- 
puts (e.g., retention, student knowledge). 
Implementation evaluations, in contrast, may 
evaluate such things as sen.'ice volume, training, 
procedures, and the like. This review will focus 
on instruments designed primarily to assess 
process issues. Outputs of advising should be 
examined to get a general picture of the effec- 
tiveness of advising. However, an understand- 
ing of advising implementation and processes is 
necessary to use output evaluation findings to 
alter and improve advising programs. 

Key evaluation informant groups include stu- 
dents, advisors (self-evaluation), peers, and 
supervisors (Habley & Crockett, 1988). The 
two most commonly used informants are stu- 
dents and supervisory performance evaluation 
(Habley & Crockett, 1988). However, students' 
subjective perceptions should be combined 
with more objective output data (e.g., reten- 
tion, major decision timing) and with evalua- 
tion material from other informant groups. 
Tliis review of instruments used to evaluate 
advising is organized in terms of informant 
groups as follows: 



❖ Student surveys of advisors, 

❖ Student surveys of advising centers, 

❖ Advisor-student surveys, 

❖ Advisor surveys, and 

❖ Supervisor-administrator surveys. 

Surveys evaluating student services and admin- 
istration follow these categories. All instru- 
ments are discussed in terms of their length, 
content, format, and use in fulfilling specific 
evaluation goals. 

Student Surveys for Evaluating Advisors 

Student surveys that evaluate advisors generally 
provide information about how satisfied stu- 
dents are with advisor behaviors and character- 
istics. They are used to evaluate the impact of 
individual advisors and particular advising 



methods. Twenty-five such instruments were 
located and will be reviewed in turn. 

The Pennsylvania State University (Fayette Cam- 
pus) Advising Evaluation Survey (Kapraun & 
Coldren, 1980). This nine-item survey measures 
student satisfaction with advisor behaviors. 
Students respond to statements on a rating scale 
from 0 (needs improvement) to 4 (excellent). 
Statements include advisor behaviors such as 
availability and keeping office hours, giving ac- 
curate information and referrals, discussing 
long-range goals, and developing a personal 
and congenial rapport with students. An addi- 
tional question on this survey asks whether the 
student feels his or her advisor has a "positive, 
constructive attitude toward advising in gen- 
eral." This very short instrument can be admin- 
istered easily and quickly and its data analyzed 
with minimum time and expense. Because of its 
length, however, the information gained from 
its use is somewhat limited. 

Advisor Perception Inventory (Crockett, 1983). This 
somewhat longer survey asks students to rate, 
on a six-point scale, how much they agree or 
disagree with 16 statements about their advisor. 
Statements refer to an advisor who serves as a 
good resource person, who is available and well 
prepared, who facilitates growth and transition, 
who listens to problems and anticipates stu- 
dents needs, and who is genuinely concerned 
with the student's welfare. The interest and 
concern an advisor has for a student is empha- 
sized in the Advisor Perception Inventory. Five 
statements inquire whether the student would 
be comfortable "discussing personal problems" 
with the advisor and whether the advisor "takes 
an interest in [the student] that extends beyond 
the meetings." 

Student Evaluation Form from Justin Morrill Col- 
lege (Upcraft, 1971). This survey is similar in 
content and length to the Advisor Perception In- 
ventory. Students rate how satisfied they are 
with 14 advisor characteristics that include the 
following: availability; ability to refer to school 
services; help with individualizing education; 
and facilitation of students' self-understanding 
of their abilities, interests, goals, and potential. 
The evaluation relies on satisfied or not-satisfied 
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responses and is easily coded, but it lacks the 
subtlety of rating scale responses. 

Parts of this form are idiosyncratic to Justin 
Morrill College. For instance, two questions ask 
whether advisors help students to understand 
the "goals" and "ideas" of Justin Morrill. With 
minor adaptations, however, this survey could 
be used by most institutions. The intent of this 
instrument is to evaluate an "academic assis- 
tant" program, although the questions are appli- 
cable to all advisors who help with academic 
decision making. 

Academic Advising Survey from The University of 
Texas at Austin (Hartman, 1981). This survey 
takes a two-pronged approach to evaluation. In 
the first section, students rate how important 17 
advisor characteristics are for effective advising. 
Specific items refer to advisor hours and avail- 
ability; discussion of long-range goals; and advi- 
sor knowledge of courses, transcripts, study 
skills, career options, and university require- 
ments. Other statements include, "Advisor re- 
spects confidentiality," "Advisor is willing to 
discviss non-academic concerns," "Advisor 
knows you well enough to serve as a reference," 
and "Advisor regards advising responsibilities 
as important." 

In the second section, students rate how true 
each of the characteristics is for their own advi- 
sor. Through the information obtained, advi- 
sors will be able to evaluate which advising 
characteristics are most salient to their students. 

University of Wisconsin, Superior Advisor Evaluation 
Form (Barman & Benson, 1981). On this form — 
using a five-point scale — students rate how much 
they agree or disagree with 19 advisor character- 
istic statements. Questions ask whether an advi- 
sor is usually rushed or busy, and if the advisor 
keeps appointments and makes the student feel 
at ease. The survey also contains questions re- 
garding goals, decision making, information 
and resources, and student recommendations 
regarding the advisor. Seven of these questions 
rate the quality of advisor assistance in such ar- 
eas as personal-social problems, selecting 
courses and a major, meeting requirements, 
clarifying career goals, developing study skills. 



and clarifying values. Following these 19 ques- 
tions, there is an unstructured section for addi- 
tional comments which allows students to 
elaborate on their answers or to mention topics 
not in the survey. 

Kansas State University Survey of Advisor Traits 
and Effectiveness (Poison, 1981). In the first sec- 
tion of this three-part survey, students rate 16 
statements about their advisor using a true-false 
format on a five-point scale. Many of the state- 
ments cover interpersonal aspects of advising. 
Examples include, "I can depend on my advi- 
sor," "My advisor views me as a burden on 
time," "My advisor treats me as an individual," 
"My advisor is approachable for personal con- 
cerns," and "Advising is a cooperative effort." 
This section also contains questions about career 
planning and advisor information. 

In the second section, students rate how fre- 
quently their advisor exhibits friendliness, sin- 
cerity, respect, warmth, concern, and self-disclo- 
sure, again using a five-point scale. Last, there 
is a seven-question overall rating of advising. 
Students evaluate results of advising, such as 
their increased confidence in making decisions 
about academics, career choice, and personal 
concerns. This latter section attempts to tap 
some of the emotional and developmental out- 
comes from a student's relationship with an ad- 
visor. 

University of Alabama Questionnaire on Academic 
Advising (Hickerson, 1982). The first section of 
this three-section questionnaire contains ten yes- 
or-no questions regarding whether the advisor 
offers "necessary information" about college 
policies, resources, courses, academic matters, 
and career options. The second section includes 
six questions about advisor qualities, such as 
interest, courtesy, respect, and flexibility. Using 
a five-point scale, students evaluate how much 
the advisor exhibits these qualities. The final 
section of the questionnaire deals with student's 
contact with the dean's office. 

Counseling and Advisement Center Questionnaire, 
City University ofhlew York (Frisz & Lane, 1987). 
This questionnaire begins with a personal 
profile of sex, age, class, major, and grade-point 
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average. Students are asked how they found 
out about the services, their reasons for using 
the center, if they would use it again, and if they 
would recommend it to friends. Also, students 
rate on a Likert-type scale whether their advi- 
sors are receptive, competent, knowledgeable to 
provide alternatives, and able to listen to and 
deal with student concerns. A final open-ended 
section .is left for students to make any addi- 
tional comments. 

Academic Advising Inventory (AAI) (Winston & 
Sandor, 1985). The AAI is available from Stu- 
dent Development Associates, Inc. This group 
also produces the Advising Conference Record, a 
tool to help advisors document their activities 
and structure advising sessions. Documented 
information on reliability and validity for the 
AAI is available. 

The AAI contains four parts: developmental pre- 
scriptive advising, advising activities, student 
satisfaction with advising, and demographic in- 
formation. There is an optional fifth section for 
local items. The first and most unique section 
contains 14 questions allowing students to de- 
scribe the nature of the advisor-advisee relation- 
ship. Here, prescriptive advising is "character- 
ized by a mechanical, formal interpersonal rela- 
tionship that is based on authority," while devel- 
opmental advising is "evident when the advisor 
and student share responsibilities for advising 
tasks, and advising is based on a concern for the 
student's total education and personal develop- 
ment." This section has three subscales: person- 
alizing education, acadenuc decision making, 
and selecting courses. The second, third, and 
fourth sections, like previously mentioned sur- 
veys, explore satisfaction with and info'-mation 
about classes, goals, and institutional policies, as 
well as student demographic characteristics. 

Prescriptive-Developmental Academic Advising 
Continiia (Crockett, 1988). This 22-item survey, 
adapted from the AAI, asks evaluators to "select 
either a prescriptive or developmental descrip- 
tion of ideal academic advising" for each item 
and then indicate how "important" that state- 
ment is on a four-point scale. This instrument 
could be completed by students, advisors, or 
administrators. 



Preferred Counselor Behaviors Survey (Newman & 
Caple, 1974). This survey was developed for use 
with counselors but could also be used with ad- 
visors. Students respond to items by saying 
whether or not they prefer a particular counse- 
lor behavior. There are 18 items in three, six- 
item sections. The first section includes items 
similar to the developmental-prescriptive sec- 
tion of the AAI. Examples include advisor "tells 
me what he thinks I should do" and "helps me 
to make the decision." The second section deals 
with the counselor's interest, respect, and 
friendliness toward the student. The third sec- 
tion addresses counselor actions, such as discus- 
sion of goals and expression of the counselor's 
approval and opinions. This instrument relies 
heavily on questions dealing with the interper- 
sonal relationship between the student and 
counselor. It lacks specific questions about 
counselor knowledge of academic concerns, in- 
stitutional information, and career options. 

Evaluation of Counselors Scale (Shaffer, Murillo, & 
Michael, 1981). This is another survey meant for 
counselors which could be adapted or used in 
conjunction with an advisor survey. Four fac- 
tors emerged from a factor analysis of the 19 
items: student's personal growth, positive atmo- 
sphere of counseling center, trust or confidence 
in counselor, and competence in test interpreta- 
tion and academic-career counseling. The larg- 
est and most unique cluster of questions are 
within the personal growth factor which con- 
tains eight questions such as counselor "seemed 
to know exactly what I felt and meant," "en- 
couraged me to make my own decisions," and 
"accepted me even when there was disagree- 
ment." Two statements included on the scale — 
"my counselor seemed fair and unbiased" and 
"counselor seemed to misunderstand my prob- 
lems" — did not load significantly onto any of 
the factors. 

Counselor Evaluation Inventory (Broiun, Prey, & 
Crapo, 1972). The 21 items on this inventory are 
rated on a five-point scale. This inventory has 
three subscales. The first, counseling climate, 
includes statements such as, "1 felt the counse- 
lor accepted me as an individual," "I distrusted 
the counselor," and "The counselor acted cold 
and distant." The counselor comfort subscale 



includes items such as, "The counselor seemed 
restless while talking to me," and "The counse- 
lor acted uncertaiii." The third subscale, client 
satisfaction, contains items such as, "I felt com- 
fortable in my interview with the counselor," 
and "Other students could be helped by talking 
with the counselor/' Questions in this category 
also refer to the student's comfort with testing. 
This is the only survey that makes specific ref- 
erence to testing and discussion of test results. 

Rush Meciicai College Advising Questionnaire 
(Eckenfels, Blacklow, & Gotterer, 1984). On this 
questiormaire medical students are asked to 
identify their sources of advising information 
and rate the overall quality of academic, per- 
sonal, and career counseling at their institution. 
Students also rate their satisfaction with indi- 
vidual advisors and their advisor-advisee rela- 
tionship using the same grading scale used by 
faculty to rate them ("honors," "high pass," 
"pass," and "fail"). Additionally, they report 
the frequency and nature of interactions with 
their advisor. 

Emporia State University Questionnaire on Aca- 
demic Advising (Voivell & Karst, 1987). This six- 
item survey measures student satisfaction with 
advisor behaviors. Students respond to ques- 
tions such as "Was the advisor a good lis- 
tener?" and "Did the advisor exhibit an interest 
in you as a person?" This short survey was 
designed to assess freshman students' percep- 
tions of an intrusive advising program. With 
minor adaptations, it could be used by most 
institutions. Because of its length, howevef, 
the information gained from its use is some- 
what limited. 

John Abbott College Student Questionnaire on Aca- 
demic Advising (Neale & Sidorenko, 1988). This 
questionnaire asks students to rate advisor be- 
havior — on a five-point scale — in three main 
areas: accessibility and availability to students, 
interpersonal skills, and quality of information 
communicated to students. A fourth section is 
designed to gather pertinent student informa- 
tion and to assess student satisfaction overall. 
Finally, there is an unstructured section for ad- 
ditional student comments about their advising 
experiences at the institution. 



Descy Attitude Towards Advisors Scale (DATAS) 
(Descy, 1991). Using a five-point scale, students 
rate how much they agree that their primary 
advisor possesses 24 characteristics. Items were 
written to reflect four areas of advisor behavior 
which graduate students identified as important 
for successful advising: personality, knowledge, 
accessibility, and knowledge about careers. 
Statements refer to an advisor who "is fair" and 
"is knowledgeable about career placement." All 
four factors are reported to have adequate 
reliabilities. This questionnaire was developed 
for use with graduate students; however, it 
could also be appropriate for undergraduate 
advisor evaluation. 

University of Louisville Academic Advisement Stu- 
dent Questionnaire (McAnulty, O'Connor, & 
Sklare, 1987). This 21-item survey measures 
student satisfaction with advisor behaviors. 
This instrument asks students about their level 
of involvement with advising resources. Stu- 
dents then rate — from "excellent" ("My advisor 
shows this behavior in almost all situations") to 
"poor" ("My advisor never shows this behav- 
ior") — how frequently their primary advisor 
engages in certain advising behaviors. Student 
demographic questions are also included. Fi- 
nally, an open-ended "Comments and Sugges- 
tions" section allows students to provide more 
feedback about their advising experience at the 
institution. 

Boivling Green State University Effectiveness of Ad- 
visement Service Survey (Wood & Wood, 1989). 
This 57-item instrument has three parts. In the 
first section, students are asked about their class 
status, involvement with advising resources, 
and about the functions advisors should serve. 
In the second section, students rate the helpful- 
ness of their advisor. Then they are asked to 
rate how "true" several statements are about 
their advisor. To assess overall satisfaction with 
an advisor and their opinions about advising 
services, students rate how much they "agree" 
with several statements. Statements include, "I 
would recommend my advisor to a friend in my 
situation," and "Faculty advisors should be 
evaluated regularly." The third section allows 
students to suggest areas for improvement in 
campus advising. 



Note that this questionnaire was developed to 
evaluate College of Education advisement at 
Bowling Green State University. There are sev- 
eral questions which refer to specific progranis 
at this university. However, these questions 
may be omitted or altered for general use. 

Community College of Allegheny County, 
Homewood-Brushton Branch Student Advising Ques- 
tionnaire (Poole, 1992). This is a sevt-n-item survey 
on which students evaluate the "helpfulness" of 
an advisor with certain advising tasks. Students 
are first asked when they entered the institution 
and their level of involvement with an individual 
advisor. Next they are instructed to mark 
whether or not advising has helped them with 12 
statements such as "to solve course schedule 
problen:\s" and "to set clear academic goals." 
This instrument also provides space for com- 
ments. Several of the questions refer to idiosyn- 
cratic programs at this institution. Because of the 
length of this questiormaire, the information 
gained from its use is somewhat limited.. 

Survey of Academic Advising (SAA) (American Col- 
lege Testing Program, 1989). This survey is com- 
posed of three main sections. In the first section 
students answer pertinent demographic ques- 
tions. In the second section students are asked 
whether or not they have discussed 18 advising 
topics with their advisors and their satisfaction 
with the assistance received for each of these top- 
ics. In the last section students rate how much 
they agree with 36 statements about their 
advisor's behavior. Statements include, "My ad- 
visor knows who I am," and "My dvisor allows 
sufficient time to discuss issues or problems." 

Questionnaire from Genesee Community College 
(Lechner, 1984). This four-item instrument asks 
students, using a "yes" or "no" format, if their 
advisor "expressed genuine interests and con- 
cern" about their academic progress, and "was 
available when needed throughout the year." 
Evaluators also rate their advisor overall oti a 
five-point scale from "poor" to "excellent." In a 
final open-ended question, students are asked 
to provide suggestions for improving advising 
at their institution. This very brief survey 
would need to be used in conjunction with oth- 
ers to provide a thorough evaluation. 



North Central College Advising Survey (Kelley & 
Lynch, 1991). This survey can be used for stu- 
dent evaluation of advisor behaviors and con- 
sists of 50 items referring to a primary advisor. 
These statements were developed using a "free 
response method." Students were asked "to list 
things that an excellent advisor should do and 
things that the advisor should not do." A 50- 
item structured questionnaire with four main 
evaluation dimensions was then constructed to 
reflect student responses. The dimensions are: 
socio-emotional skills ("sincere and open 
minded"), meeting djmamics ("organized and 
on time"), advisor problen:\s ("not friendly and 
does not listen"), and knowledge ("knows the 
system and knows graduation requirements"). 
The socio-emotional dimension was further ana- 
lyzed, and three subfactors emerged: academic 
concern ("concerned with my academic life"), 
personal concern ("really listens to me"), and 
personality ("has a good sense of humor"). 

Students rate how well each of the statements 
describes their current advisor using a five-point 
scale. They are also asked to rate the advisor's 
overall effectiveness and how much they respect 
him/her. Additionally, demographic informa- 
tion about both the student and advisor is col- 
lected. An analysis of internal reliability indi- 
cates that the scales were internally consistent 
for both the primary and secondary factors. 

The Cross Cultural Counseling Inventory (CCCI 
revised) (LaFrombroise, Coleman & Hernandez, 
1991). This is a 20-item survey which measures 
"student perceptions of a counselor's cross-cul- 
tural competence. Students rate on a six-point 
scale how much a counselor's behavior corre- 
sponds with several statements. Statements in- 
clude, "Counselor values and respects cultural 
differences," and "Counselor demonstrates 
knowledge about client's culture." The alpha 
reliability coefficient established for this instru- 
ment is .95. It has also been judged to have ad- 
equate contmt validity. 

University of Texas at Austin Academic Advising 
Evaluation Instrument (Hanson & Raney, 1993). 
This instrument is comprised of three sections. 
Students are first asked about their amount of 
contact and satisfaction with different types of 
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advising resources on campus. Students then 
rate their satisfaction with individual faculty, 
professional, and peer advisors on 19 advising 
topics. A final unstructured section allows stu- 
dents to comment on their most positive and 
negative academic advising experiences at the 
institution and to give suggestions for improve- 
ment. This questionnaire assesses student satis- 
faction with different types of advising re- 
sources on campus as well as individual advi- 
sors in the same survey. 

Interviews/Focus Groups 

Interview and focus group methodology has 
been used to complement student surveys that 
evaluate academic advising. Such qualitative 
methods can support and give richer meaning to 
survey findings and can help highlight areas 
surveys may not assess. The following two ex- 
amples describe the applications of focus group 
and interview methods for academic advising. 

Brigham Young University. At Brigham Young, a 
student focus group was formed to gain feed- 
back on campus advising services. Eighteen 
randornly selected undergraduates from each 
class participated in several two hour sessions. 
A professor of counselor education served as the 
group's facilitator. A set of discussion questions 
and related material was sent to students prior 
to each meeting. Focus group members re- 
sponded to open-ended questions such as, 
"Which orientation activities do you think are 
most important?" and "Does the survey mea- 
sure the areas of advisement that you feel are 
important?" Areas for discussion included "ori- 
entation schedule," "advisement center survey," 
"new student mailings," "advisement publica- 
tion sent to freshmen," and "presentations for 
freshmen." Students were also encouraged to 
suggest other issues for group debate. Accord- 
ing to Kramer (1992), the focus group served as 
a useful addition to other advisement evaluation 
techniques. However, the reported questions 
utilized by the facilitator are idiosyncratic to 
prograins at this university. 

Arizona State University. As part of a research 
project for assessing advising resources (Padilla 
& Pavel, 1994), 24 upper-level undergraduate 



Hispanic and Native-American students at Ari- 
zona State University participated in structured 
interviews (consisting of 15 questions) about 
their advising experience. Students were first 
asked whether or not they have an academic 
advisor. If they said yes, they were asked, 
"What is your academic advisor like?" If not, the 
interviewer inquired about their source for ad- 
vising information. Next, students were asked 
where their "Hispanic or Native-American 
friends go to get academic advice?" According 
to the authors, the first probe was designed to 
filter out students with and without advisors. 
The second question was a "projective tech- 
nique" to elicit responses about advising from 
more reticent students. From students' answers, 
the authors derived three key questions as a ba- 
sis of a model of academic advising: "Are there 
different types of acadeiioic advisors?" "What 
do academic advisors do when they advise?" 
and "How do academic advisors do advising?" 

This study found that students identified three 
types of advisors: assigpned, minority, and "sur- 
rogate" (those with no official status as an advi- 
sor). Minority and surrogate advisors were per- 
ceived more positively by students than as- 
signed advisors. In response to the question 
about an advisor's role, students reported three 
central functions: "approving a student's aca- 
demic program," "providing information on a 
broad range of topics," and "mediating between 
the student and the university." 

Students identified three desirable advisor char- 
acteristics in response to the question, "How do 
advisors advise?" These were sensitivity, open- 
mindedness, and responsiveness to students' 
needs. 

Student Surveys for Evaluating 
Advising Centers 

Four surveys focusing on evaluation of advising 
centers rather than individual advisors, vary 
widely in their length, format, and content. 

Counseling Services Satisfaction Questionnaire 
(Lamb & Clack, 1974). This questionnaire con- 
tains six items which students rate using a five- 
point scale. The questions deal with students' 
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feelings about the counseling center, their reac- 
tion to the physical building, confidentiality, 
and whether or not the student would recom- 
mend the center to a friend. This very short 
questionnaire gives information about the coun- 
seling service in general, and this survey may be 
supplemented with information from an addi- 
tional questionnaire if advisors within the center 
are to be evaluated individually. 

Advising Services Questionnaire (Kramer, 
Arrington, & Chynoweth, 1985). This question- 
naire contains 49 items. Students make a de- 
tailed evaluation of advisor activities at the cen- 
ter, rating how much they agree or disagree 
with statements on a five-point scale. The state- 
ment topics include advisor-advisee rapport; 
advisor availability; the center's atmosphere; 
and the quality and types of information avail- 
able regarding courses, academic requirements, 
institutional policies, and career options. Stu- 
dents also give their opinions about the role of 
faculty advising. Thus, the instrument is most 
appropriate for institutions using faculty advi- 
sors as well as professional academic advisors. 
Examples of survey statements include, "I feel 
comfortable visiting my college advisement cen- 
ter." "The staff is knowledgeable about aca- 
demic requirements," "There is an atmosphere 
of warmth and professionalism in the college 
advisement center," "I believe the center is a 
place to learn what is involved in choosing a 
major," and "My faculty advisor helps me de- 
velop my educational goals." 

Academic Advising Center Evaluatior Form 
(Kaufman, 1985). This form, developed at the 
University of Iowa, combines evaluation of an 
advising center with evaluation of an individual 
advisor in a total of 24 items. The first section 
asks the student to "comment on your advising 
experience" and a blank is left to fill in. Stu- 
dents are also asked how rnany times they have 
visited the advising center and the reasons for 
the visits. 

Using a five-point scale in the second section, 
students rate how much they agree or disagree 
with 12 questions. These questions cover 
whether their advisor demonstrated knowledge 
of the institution and courses, took an interest in 



the student and listened to him or her, encour- 
aged the student to find his or her own informa- 
tion, and helped students consider options with- 
out deciding for them. 

Students respond to questions in the final sec- 
tion about whether the advising center and its 
personnel have been helpful and if they felt 
comfortable coming to the center. The last two 
questions are open-ended: "What suggestions 
would you offer your advisor?" and "What spe- 
cific things do you wish your advisor had or 
had not done?" 

Iowa State University, College of Engineering Advis- 
ing Survey (Jajfe & Huha, 1990). This survey asks 
students which services they utilized on campus 
when seeking information about a variety of 
topics such as "curriculum planning" and "ca- 
reer guidance." Students then rate these advis- 
ing resources on a ten-point scale from "excel- 
lent" to "poor." 

Advisor-Student Surveys 

Seven surveys include separate forms for advi- 
sors and students. Most often questions on the 
two forms are parallel, so results can be com- 
pared and contrasted easily. 

Student and Advisor Evaluation Questionnaire 
(Stickle, 1982). This very short five-question sur- 
vey asks advisors whether they feel very help- 
ful, moderately helpful, or not helpful in dis- 
cussing educational programs, class scheduling, 
academic problems, personal problems, and oc- 
cupational plans. Students rate whether they 
feel their advisor has been very helpful, moder- 
ately helpful, or not helpful on the same five 
criteria. 

Advisor Information Form and the Advisi7Xg Survey 
Form (Kramer & Gardner, 1979). These forms are 
available from the Center for Faculty Evaluation 
and Development at Kansas State University. 
On the Advisor Information Form, advisors 
rank ten advising activities using a three-point 
scale. Examples of activities include the follow- 
ing: helping with course scheduling and major 
selection, exploring majors, advising about vo- 
cational and educational options, discussing 
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goals, being someone with whom the advisee 
can discuss personal concerns, and encouraging 
advisee's personal and intellectual growth. Ad- 
visors are also asked how many students they 
see and how long they have been advising. 

Students complete the Advising Survey Form 
and rate, on a five-point scale, how helpful their 
advisor is on the same ten advising activities as 
on the Advisor Information Form. Students also 
rate how descriptive are 22 advisor characteris- 
tics of their own advisor. Example items in- 
clude, advisor "summarized my comments," 
"seemed relaxed while talking to me," "put lim- 
its on the types of topics I could bring up," 
"used knowledge of career opportunities to ad- 
vise me," "was easy to see," and "challenged me 
to higher academic performance." 

Along with some demographic questions, there 
is a section on advising results. Advisees are 
asked if they are "rhore confident in pursuing an 
academic program," "more prepared to seek a 
job," and "better able to handle personal prob- 
lems," in addition to questions about the value 
they place on having a good advisor, and 
whether they "worked hard" to make advising a 
success. Preliminary reliability and validity data 
are available for these instruments. 

Academic Advisiug Survey (Grites, 1984a). This 
survey uses the term "preceptor" instead of "ad- 
visor." When advisors are faculty members, this 
term may be more appropriate. On the form for 
advisees, students rate, on a five-point scale, 
how much they agree or disagree with 16 advi- 
sor behaviors and characteristics. Statements 
include discussion content between the student 
and preceptor such as goals, academic matters, 
and career plans. Students also respond to 
questions about whether their preceptor sug- 
gests resources and encourages decision mak- 
ing, and whether the student feels responsible to 
the preceptor for meeting requirements. 

On the second form, advisors rate hov much 
they agree that the same statements describe 
their own behavior. There are also questions to 
advisors about resource usage (idiosyncratic to 
Stockton State), and open-ended questions re- 
garding advising improvement, rewards, and 



advisor qualifications. In addition, there is 
space at the end of each form for advisors and 
students to make open-ended general sugges- 
tions to improve advising. 

Advising Satisfaction Questionnaire (Grites, 1985). 
This questionnaire begins with demographic 
information and follows with 23 advisor charac- 
teristic statements. Using a five-point scale, stu- 
dents rate how much they agree or disagree 
with the statements about advisor availability 
and frequency of use, advisor knowledge of and 
concern about the student, advisor knowledge 
of requirements, student satisfaction with and 
willingness to recommend the advisor, and the 
climate of the advising session. The last theme 
is characterized by the statements, "Advisor 
usually appears rushed," "Advisor usually ap- 
pears cold," or "Advisor makes me feel at ease." 

Advisors rate whether or not they feel the same 
23 statements are descriptive of them. Twenty 
additional items comprise an advising quiz that 
deals with institutional information that advi- 
sors should know. In its present state, this quiz 
is only suitable for Stockton State College, but a 
similar quiz could be developed for any institu- 
tion. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Question- 
naire on Academic Advising (McKinney & Hartivig, 
1981). This questionnaire asks advisors 22 ques- 
tions dealing with how often particular advising 
resources are used, if they feel advising in their 
department is adequate, how advising is viewed 
by advisors, and if students are aware of and 
frequently use advising services. Students an- 
swer many of the same questions, in addition to 
which institutional resources they feel are the 
most helpful to them. The students' evaluation 
is shorter and less detailed. 

University of Texas at Austin Peer Advisor Evalua- 
tion Instrument (Hartman & Lagoivski, 1982). This 
instrument is a three-part questionnaire which 
was designed to bo completed independently by 
both the peer advisor and his/her supervisor. 
In the first part, the peer advisor may be rated 
from "exceptional" to "below average" on ten 
advisor characteristics such as "initiative" and 
"use of resources" with "behavioral anchors." 
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In the second part, evaluators may comment on 
the peer advisors' specific strengths and weak- 
nesses or concerns. In the third part, evaluators 
are asked to list specific future objectives for the 
peer advisor to meet. According to the authors, 
a useful evaluation strategy may be for the peer 
advisor and supervisor to discuss their respec- 
tive ratings together. 

University of Illinois Advising Questionnaire 
(Stokes, 1992). This is a four-item survey which 
asks students about their satisfaction with fac- 
ulty advisement. A preliminary screening ques- 
tion asks students if they have made an appoint- 
ment with a faculty advisor. Students who have 
failed to do so are asked what has prevented 
them from making an appointment. If students 
have met with a faculty advisor, they rate their 
comfort level during the session, the helpfulness 
of the meeting, and the interest level of the advi- 
sor. 

The authors also designed a faculty advisor 
companion to the student questionnaire. 
For each advisee, faculty report the session's 
length and content. Advisors also rate their 
comfort level during the session and how help- 
ful they believe it was for the student. Note that 
this questiormaire was designed to measure the 
success of an assigned faculty advisor system. 
However, this instrument may be useful to as- 
sess the volume and perceived quality of faculty 
advising at any institution. 

Advisor Surveys 

Five advising evaluation instruments, adminis- 
tered to advisors alone, deal with issues such as 
advising rewards, attitudes toward advisees, 
adyising objectives, and advising resources us- 
age. These instruments can help administrators 
know how advisors feel about their work and 
level of support. 

Uttiversity of Nebraska Advisor Checklist (Crockett, 
1983). This checklist contains 41 questions di- 
vided into five components: advisor availability, 
information, helping, advisee behavior, and sat- 
isfaction with advisees. The information and 
availability sections are very similar to many 
other surveys. However, the helping, advisee 



behavior, and satisfaction sections are quite 
unique. Examples of statements from the help- 
ing section include the following: "When a goal 
an advisee has set is unrealistic or impossible in 
my opinion, I explore this with the advisee," "I 
do not make decisions for my advisees, but 
place most of my emphasis on helping them 
make decisions for themselves," and "I help my 
advisees with problems involving study skills or 
low academic performance." The advisee be- 
havior section includes the following state- 
ments: "When an advisee disagrees with some- 
thing I say, I try not to become defensive about 
it," "With respect to ability, I focus on my 
advisees' potentialities rather than their limita- 
tions," and "I feel helpful in trying to sort out 
some of the frustrations and uncertainties my 
advisees experience in coping with coUej^e." 
The satisfaction section includes, "With respect 
to motivation, my advisees are active and striv- 
ing rather than passive and in need of prod- 
ding," "I like my advisees," and "My advisees 
appreciate the work I go through to help them." 
These questions elicit information about how 
the advisor feels about advisees and how he or 
she views the advisor-advisee relationship. 

Advisor Checklist (Grites, 1984b). This checklist 
contains three sections of daily advising prac- 
tices: preparation, practice, and follow-up. It is 
best used as a reminder to do specific activities 
at each advising appointment. Example state- 
ments include, "I have posted my office hours 
and other times that I am available for advis- 
ing," "We have reviewed specific graduation 
requirements," "I clarified certain misunder- 
standings," and "I made specific notes about my 
advisee's situation." If used at each advising 
appointment, the compiled checklists could as- 
sist in advisor self-evaluation. 

Sample Questionnaire on Faculty Advising (Young, 
1985). This short, nine-item questionnaire asks 
advisors to discuss their six advising objectives 
and how they feel advising could be improved. 
Advisors comment on their objectives in a short- 
answer format. The objectives include: estab- 
lishing rapport, major and career information, 
acting as a liaison between students and instruc- 
tor, advising on career plans, handling paper- 
work, and interpreting academic regulations. 
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Advisors also respond to how advising can be 
made more effective. From this survey, admin- 
istrators can more clearly understand advisors' 
priorities and how they view the solutions to 
advising problems. 

Survey of Advisors and Faculty (Larsen & Brown, 
1983). Unlike the surveys previously discussed, 
this instrument asks advisors to evaluate their 
rewards for advising. Rewards are classified as 
pay, promotion, and tenure evaluation. Advi- 
sors respond, using a seven-point agreement 
scale, to statements such as the following: "Aca- 
demic advising is adequate at your institution 
and counts toward merit salary increases." Ad- 
visors are also asked who makes reward deci- 
sions and how academic advising should be re- 
warded. 

Advisor /Counselor Questionnaire (Association of 
Professional Advisors and Counselors, 1978). This 
questionnaire includes 23 items on job descrip- 
tion information, advisor training and back- 
ground, supervision, communication, job activi- 
ties, and the use of advisor information and re- 
sources. All questions are answered by check- 
ing appropriate responses. Multiple answers 
may be possible, and so this survey is somewhat 
complex to score and analyze. However, de- 
tailed and potentially useful information is ob- 
tained from each question. This survey is par- 
ticularly suited to assessing and comparing ad- 
visors across departments or across institutions. 

Supervisor/Administrator Surveys 

Eight surveys are primarily intended for advis- 
ing supervisors or administrators; however, 
some can also be completed by advisors for self- 
evaluation. Ttiese surveys fall into two general 
areas: advising priorities/trends and advisor 
behaviors relative to goals. 

Advising Priorities/Trends 

Survey of Trends in Counseling Center Operations 
(Aiken, 1980). This instrument was developed to 
answer questions about staffing, resource alloca- 
tion, promotion, and sources of support for 
counseling centers. The first section of this sur- 
vey contains 30 items about trends in advising 



services. Administrators rate the importance of 
each item on a five-point scale. The second sec- 
tion of this survey requires administrators to 
respond to questions about funding, budgets, 
salaries, promotion, student characteristics, and 
persormel positions. A combination of fill-in, 
rating scale, and yes or no questions are used in 
the second section. Space at the end of the sur- 
vey is left for additional comments. This is a 
relatively lengthy survey, but would be particu- 
larly useful for comparing counseling or advis- 
ing agendas and goals across institutions. 

Survey of Student Personnel Objectives (McDavis, 
1976). This survey contains two parts. The first 
part lists 14 advising services, and administra- 
tors respond with yes or no answers to whether 
the services are provided by their center. Ques- 
tions ask if the center provides services that help 
students to "understand themselves," "develop 
their educational and career objectives," "de- 
velop leadership and organizational skills," and 
"develop a system of values." The second part 
asks whether or not the services, if provided, are 
actually assisting students in their development. 
There are also a number of additional state- 
ments about student personnel services as a 
whole. Many of the statements are most appro- 
priate for counseling centers, although the ideas 
and objectives are similar for advising. 

South Dakota State University Survey Of Advising 
Priorities (Crockett, 1988). This survey, consisting 
of 32 items, asks evaluators to rate how much of 
a "priority" certain functions are. Statements 
include, "Be present in office during posted of- 
fice hours" and "Record a summary statement 
of each meeting with advisee." This instrument 
could be used by supervisors or advisors in a 
self-evaluation format. 

Academic Advising Audit (Crockett, 1988). Crockett 
has designed a multi-component Academic Ad- 
vising Audit for institutions to evaluate the struc- 
ture and delivery of advising services. The first 
section is a 37-item questionnaire which assesses 
the undergraduate advising program. Example 
questions include, "Does your institution have a 
written policy statement on academic advising?" 
and "Does your institution regularly evaluate the 
overall effectiveness of your advising program?" 
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Through a self-scoring procedure designed by 
the author, the responses given in section one 
are evaluated. A brief explanation of the ratio- 
nale behind these ratings is given for each ques- 
tion. A third step asks evaluators to place scores 
of questions into preselected groupings and cat- 
egories to identify advisement strengths and 
weaknesses overall. The final section of the au- 
dit consists of general recommendations for im- 
proving advising programs. 

Advisor Behavior 

Auburn University Behavior Observation Survey for 
Student Counseling (Cavender, 1990). This is a 29- 
item questionnaire for independent or supervi- 
•sory raters to indicate on a five-point scale from 
"almost never" to "almost always" how often 
they have observed an advisor engaging in cer- 
tain advising behaviors. For example, raters are 
asked how frequently an advisor "refers students 
to appropriate agency for personal and/ or non- 
academic counseling," and "advises and assists 
students in proper course selection." According 
to the author of the survey, rater training is nec- 
essary to utilize this instrument effectively for 
performance appraisal. 

University of Ontario Peer Helper Effectiveness 
Inventory (Russel & Skinkle, 1990). This is an 
instrument that supervisors may use to evalu- 
ate how helpful peer advisors are to students. 
Peer advisors give written, open-ended re- 
sponses to eight scenarios other peer advisors 
have encountered. Supervisors rate on a five- 
point scale from low to high effectiveness the 
peer advisor responses, in terms of situational 
proactivity and empathy toward students. 

Central State University, Oklahoma, Advising Role 
and Responsibility Inventory (Crockett, 1988). 
This 44-item survey asks supervisors what they 
think the "functions or responsibilities of the 
academic advisor should be." For each state- 
ment, evaluators circle "P" to indicate that "The 
advisor has primary responsibility for this 
function," "S" to indicate that "The advisor 
shares with others in performing this function, 
or "N" to indicate that "The advisor has no re- 
sponsibility for this function." This instrument 
could also be used for advisor self-evaluation. 



Some Assumptions About Academic Advising 
(Crockett, 1988). This questionnaire includes 
20 items and asks evaluators how much they 
agree, on a five-point scale from "strongly 
agree" to "strongly disagree," with statements 
about campus advising resources. Statements 
include, "Advisors on our campus are pro- 
vided adequate information on their 
advisees," and "The majority of our students 
would rate academic advising services as 
good or excellent." 

Discussion 

It is clear that a wide variety of ad\ ising evalu- 
ation instruments is available, but this presents 
difficulty in deciding which instrument is most 
appropriate. Either one survey or a combina- 
tion of surveys could be used to evaluate advis- 
ing programs, depending on the particular in- 
formation sought. 

Evaluating both individual advisors and advis- 
ing programs is preferable to isolating either 
alone, and guidelines for conducting both 
forms of evaluation have been developed by 
the National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA, 1989). According to Ramos (1993), 
NACADA recommends that individual advi- 
sors should be evaluated on their ability to pro- 
vide information and referral functions as well 
as to assist students in (a) self-understanding, 
(b) consideration of life goals, (c) developing 
educational plans, (d) developing decision- 
making skills, and (e) evaluation of progress. 
Advising programs can be evaluated on the 
basis of (a) mission, (b) advisor selection, (c) 
orientation and training, (d) communication, 
(e) reward /recognition of advisors, (f) advising 
evaluation, (g) needs assessment, (h) delivery 
systems, (i) support, (j) resources, and (k) ac- 
cess and conduct. An optimum selection of 
evaluation instruments would assess the entire 
range of content suggested by NACADA and 
have acceptable reliability and validity. 

Institutional commitment to conducting an 
evaluation and utilizing results for program 
improvement is critical to the success of an 
evaluation effort. Budgets, time, accessibility 
to and willingness of students, advisors or ad- 
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ministrators, and other variables peculiar to 
specific institutions will also play a role in the 
choice of evaluation tools and methods. Over- 
all, a successful evaluation will need breadth 
and depth sufficient to reveal advisor and pro- 
gram strengths and weaknesses. Once the in- 
stitution or the advising center uncovers advis- 
ing components and methods effective in con- 
tributing to positive student development, 
these methods can be used as a focus for im- 
proving the advising system. 
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Chapter 17 



Perspectives on Academic Advising for 
First-Year Students: Present and Future 



John N. Gardner 



In my capacity as Director of the National Re- 
source Center for The Freshman Year Experience 
and Students in Transition at the University of 
South Carolina, I have been asked to retlect on 
academic advising in the present and in the fu- 
ture and specifically how academic advising af- 
fects the quality of the first-year experience. 
Therefore, I offer the readers of this monograph: 

❖ Some predictions about academic advising 
needs for new students for the balance of the 
decade. 

❖ What I have learned first-year students 
want and need in good academic advising 
relationships. 

❖ The principles which I believe are essential 
to development of a personal philosophy for 
those of us who either advise first-year stu- 
dents or supervise others who do. 

The Future of Academic Advising 

Academic advising as a profession experienced 
tremendous growth and change in the 1970s and 



1980s, especially after the establishment of the 
National Academic Advising Association in 
1979. Most of this expansion, however, oc- 
curred when higher education was also in a 
growth mode. Since 1989, a significant process 
of contraction has begun. Despite the reduction 
in available resources for student services on 
many campuses, effective academic advising is 
now more critical than ever for first-year stu- 
dents and will continue to be for the rest of the 
1990s. Frequently cited factors such as changing 
demographics, external pressures impinging on 
student's choice of major, pressures on cost and 
length of time to degree completion, curricular 
complexity, rising cost of attrition, and unfavor- 
able publicity for colleges and universities are 
going to increase the pressure on institutions to 
make advising of first-year students more of a 
priority. Additional factors will compound 
these trends for "justice for freshmen" 
(Marchese, 1987). What, then, does the next de- 
cade hold for the future of advising? 

1. Advising will be assessed more often than in 
the past because of the overall impact of the 
assessment movement and the need to 
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justify requests for increased fuiids to sup- 
port advising. A national movement, begin- 
ning with a National Conference on Assess- 
ment first co-hosted by the American Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and held in Columbia 
in 1985, set in motion an international 
movement which some skeptics initially 
thought would be a "flash in the pan." It is 
very clear, however, in the middle 1990s, 
that the pressures for assessment and evalu- 
ation of educational outcomes are, in fact, 
increasing. This is evident in the chorus of 
increased demands for assessment measures 
by private, disciplinary, and regional accred- 
iting associations, state governing and 
coordinating boards, and legislatures. 
Higher education is clearly not a priority in 
the middle 1990s due to increased attention 
that is being paid to such political issues as 
health care, incarceration costs, the relatively 
higher priority of kindergarten through high 
school public education, and because of the 
post-1994 election tax cutting (and hence 
revenue cutting) mania sweeping the coun- 
try. Consequently, in order for advising to 
be significantly enhanced in the 1990s, 
proponents of advising will have to be more 
successful in their competition for declining 
resources. This means they must be able to 
demonstrate, through assessment, positive 
outcomes from enhanced academic advising, 
particularly if these funds are to be used for 
new staff positions for professional aca- 
demic advisors, or the cost of teaching load 
reductions, or financial incentives and 
rewards for faculty advising. 

2. Students in the 1990s are more vocal in their 
criticism of colleges that do not provide the 
quality academic advising these students are 
entitled to and have paid for. As Astin's and 
his colleagues' (1994) annual surveys of the 
values and behaviors of entering college 
students have demonstrated, they have 
shown an increased inclination towards 
social consciousness and the willingness to 
participate in social action to call attention to 
their needs and demands. Thus, in the 
1990s, students are being asked to pay more 
and more (when the cost of annual tuition 



increases has consistently exceeded the 
annual inflation index), and they justifiably 
will expect more. In states where the cut- 
backs have been the severest in public 
funding for higher education, many mem- 
bers of the public are aware through press 
reports that these cutbacks have reduced 
student sei-vices and increased advisor- 
advisee ratios. Certainly the student con- 
sumer is increasingly more conscious of the 
value received for each dollar spent, as are 
parents. There is no reason to believe that 
they will expect less from academic advising 
in the 1990s than they expected in the 1980s. 

3. In this decade of cutbacks and austerity 
which target especially professional student 
affairs positions, faculty will be doing more 
advising, not less of it. Increasingly, faculty 
will be forced to reclaim many of the respon- 
sibilities for direct student contact and for 
support functions which they have gradu- 
ally been giving up since the 1940s. The 
most recent national survey of academic 
advising concludes that approximately 80% 
of the academic advising in American higher 
education is still performed by faculty 
(Habley, 1993). Considering that these 
faculty have been produced by American 
research graduate schools where there is 
essentially no attention paid to teaching, let 
alone to academic advising, the implications 
of this finding are significant for the quality 
of academic advising in the 1990s. In addi- 
tion, advising loads will be increased due to 
budget cutbacks. Based on anecdotal re- 
ports from the National Conference on The 
Freshman Year Experience through the mid- 
1990s, this seems to be a clear trend. 

4. As senior faculty retire, more of their posi- 
tions will be taken by new faculty familiar 
with the graduate school research model. 
More effort must therefore be paid to pro- 
vide new faculty the appropriate training to 
perform academic advising effectively. 
Perhaps a model that could be utilized and 
expanded is the growing use of graduate 
teaching assistant (TA) training as imple- 
mented by such major research institutions 
as Syracuse University, the University of 
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Texas, Ohio State University, and the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina (Nyquist, Abbott, 
& Wulff, 1989). 

5. As Chapter 3 describes, academic advising 
for first-year students will be more often 
connected to the delivery of freshman 
seminars so that the instructor of the semi- 
nar will also be the academic advisor for 
seminar students. This model of delivering 
academic advising through the freshman 
seminar makes possible a number of en- 
hancements over traditional academic 
advising. First of all, the advisor has regular 
contact once or twice a week with the stu- 
dent throughout the entire first term. That 
predictable contact is in the context of a 
group of students. The course provides a 
mechanism for the academic advisor-fresh- 
man seminar instructor to provide the kind 
of information which very rarely can be 
provided in a time- and cost-effective man- 
ner in one-on-one advisor-advisee relation- 
ships. For example, in this advising model, 
the institution's catalog can be used as a 
textbook, and career planning can be inte- 
grated into the course as well as delivery of 
other student support services which are not 
usually linked so efficiently with academic 
advising. Two surveys on the current status 
of freshman seminar programming con- 
ducted by the National Resource Center for 
The Freshman Year Experience & Students 
in Transition (Barefoot & Fidler,1992; Bare- 
foot, 1995) have shown that an increasing 
number of colleges and universities are 
combining academic advising with the 
freshman seminar model. This structure 
also has the advantage of linking freshman 
seminars and academic advising to the 
disciplines in which first-year students have 
a primary interest. Thus, the faculty mem- 
ber from the student's major can teach a 
freshman seminar for students in that major 
or professional field with advising simulta- 
neously integrated into the context of the 
course. 

6. Advising will be more connected to an early, 
intrusive career planning process to heighten 
the probability of a more appropriate major 



selection earlier in the baccalaureate experi- 
ence and hopefully to reduce time and costs 
to degree completion. There are increasing 
political pressures to reduce these time and 
cost factors as more state legislators follow 
the North Carolina model, for example, and 
impose student fee surcharges and reduc- 
tions in state appropriations for students 
who remain longer than the standard num- 
ber of hours needed to complete an under- 
graduate degree. 

7. Advising will be more computerized as 
more and more institutions will be able to 
obtain sophisticated new technology to 
make many elements of advising more 
accurate, efficient, and based on good, easily 
retrievable information. Similarly, due to 
availability of technology, the Internet, and 
campus e-mail systems, the computer holds 
the prospect to change and enhance the 
frequency, ease, and accessibility of advisor- 
advisee communication. Faculty-student 
communication is already increasifig due to 
e-mail, and there is no reason to assume this 
will not carry over to all other forms of 
student-educator communication. Also, in 
the spirit of the growing impact of techno- 
logical advancement, advisors increasingly 
will have to be familiar with academic 
learning opportunities delivered through 
technology that in many cases is not offered 
by the home campus. For example, the 
University of South Carolina currently 
makes available a complete graduate degree 
in library science via television for students 
beyond South Carolina in the states of Geor- 
gia, West Virginia, and Maine, These 
myriad opportunities will increase vastly the 
prerequisite knowledge base for good 
academic advising. 

8. Attitudes toward the legitimacy and merit 
of helping professions in general may be 
seriously threatened by the general mean 
spiritedness and resurrection of social 
Darwinism evident since the November 
1994 elections. If society in general moves 
to reduce commitment and support at all 
levels to citizens who are less able, fortu- 
nate, or powerful, then there are profound 
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implications for the status of advising the 
lowest-status students-those in the first 
college year. Similarly, if government 
support for financial aid continues to erode, 
the cost of mistakes in student decision 
making and poor advisement will only 
compound the problems of students' college 
costs and degree completion. In short, the 
political changes of the mid 1990s have 
profound implications for advising in the 
latter part of the decade. 

What Do First-Year Students Want in an 
Academic Advising Relationship in the 1990s? 

Based upon my observations of first-year stu- 
dents over 30 years as a faculty member and 
academic advisor, I have found that these stu- 
dents desire that the academic advising relation- 
ship be characterized by both caring and compe- 
tence. A basic expectation of first-year students 
is that their advisor be available for scheduled 
appointments and provide them accurate infor- 
mation about curricular offerings, progression 
to degree, and related career opportunities. But 
these students also want a relationship with the 
advisor, not simply a transaction for scheduling. 
Every first-year student can benefit from a rela- 
tionship with an advisor who is also willing to 
serve as a proponent and advocate for the total 
needs of that student in the institution. 

First-year students want and need respect for 
their dignity and self-worth, and deserve 
straightforward, honest answers, the assurance 
of privacy, and the uninterrupted and undi- 
vided attention of the advisor. In addition, first- 
year students appreciate objective, non-judg- 
mental responses from the advisor wherein the 
focus is on the advisees' strengths, not their 
weaknesses. 

Principles for Good Practice in 
Academic Advising for First- Year Students 

Several years ago, I waf inspired by the direc- 
tion taken by the National Academic Advising 
Association in developing a Statement of Core 
Values of Academic Advising (Appendix A). 
In many ways, I cannot improve upon this 
statement. But it can be used as an inspiration 



for developing a specific set of behavioral prin- 
ciples and objectives for the practice of good 
academic advising for new students. Readers 
of this monograph are encouraged to develop, 
in writing, their own principles of good aca- 
demic advising for new students, and share 
them with their students and colleagues. To- 
wards that end, here are my own "Principles 
for Good Practice in Academic Advising of 
First-Year Students." 

1. Remember, first and foremost, that aca- 
demic advising is a relationship. It is an 
end in and of itself, not just a means to an 
end. Above all, advising does not equal 
scheduling. 

2. Remember that academic advising is teach- 
ing, the most powerful form of one-to-one 
teaching in which you can engage. 

3. Show signs of respect for your advisees. 
Respect that is appropriately conveyed 
empowers the recipient. Advisors who 
show respect to their students can illustrate 
this by (a) giving them undivided attention 
and lots of eye contact, (b) not taking phone 
calls in the middle of conversations, and (c) 
treating them with the same respect as any 
other person for whom they work. Nothing 
shows respect more than letting a student 
know he or she matters to you. One way to 
do this is to keep good notes on your 
advisees, and before each scheduled session 
with one of your regular advisees, review 
those notes so that at the opening of the 
session, you can bring up one point that you 
discussed at the last meeting. Showing you 
remember the student is very affirming. 

4. Practice active listening. Listening is also 
affirming and lets the speaker know he or 
she is significant to you. The act of listening 
includes looking at the advisee, having your 
body face his or hers, using open body 
language with arms extended away from 
your body towards the other party, and 
letting the other person know you have 
heard them by periodic rephrasing, para- 
phrasing, and summarizing. Let the advisee 
know he or she has been heard. 
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5. Know when you are over your head in 
dealing with an advisee's problem and refer 
as necessary to other qualified professionals 
on your campus. Referring doesn't indicate 
any weakness on your part or lack of knowl- 
edge; it is the professionally responsible 
thing to do. Also, in this age of liability 
concern and litigation, this only makes good 
sense professionally for you and your 
institution. 

6. Give accurate information. If you don't 
know the answer, say so. Either send the 
student to someone who does know the 
answer or make a commitment to get the 
information yourself. When in doubt, 
refer. 

7. Be generous, flexible, and varied with your 
published office hours. Above all, be avail- 
able during your office hours and at the 
times you have made appointments. Stu- 
dents need to know you are predictable and 
reliable. Some students may have very few 
people in their lives they can trust. Predict- 
ability encourages the development of trust. 
In turn, trust erUiances learning and respect 
of the advisee towards you and, by implica- 
tion, towards other college educators. 

8. Remember that what really counts is what is 
best for the student, not necessarily what is 
best for your department or institution. For 
example, although it might be preferable 
from the perspective of a department or 
institution for a student to remain enrolled, 
it may not be in the best interest of the 
student. The advisee must come first. 

9. Make positive predictions of your students. 
Students are like other human beings who 
will work hard to fulfill the predictions a 
significant person in their lives makes of 
them. 

10. Give careful consideration to the arrange- 
ment of your office furniture and the envi- 
ronment where you conduct your advise- 
ment sessions. Don't make your desk a 
physical barrier between you and the stu- 
dent. Have as much open space as possible 



between you and the advisee when you are 
conversing so that you have symbolically 
removed barriers to communication. 

11. Be careful when advisees come seeking 
advice as opposed to information. Advice 
should come last from you. Prior to that, 
listen to the students, then validate and 
confirm what they say as appropriate. Make 
suggestions to them, and provide informa- 
tion for alternatives from which to choose. 
Make referrals. Above all, avoid making 
decisions for your advisees even when they 
may request or intimate that is what they 
would like you to do. Remember the old 
maxim of transactional analysis: "Rescuers 
are victims." Remember that the goal is for 
them to become more independent and less 
dependent on you. 

12. Urge your advisees to use additional student 
support services. Students who avail them- 
selves of campus resources have higher 
retention rates. If necessary, make your 
advisees an appointment to use one of these 
services and escort them to that particular 
office. Show them the way, set things up, 
and help them take the first step. 

13. Urge your advisees to join a group and to 
spend more time on campus. Joiners are 
stayers. 

14. Urge your students to take advantage of all 
opportunities for extended orientation, 
including especially an orientation seminar 
course, if one is available. Students who 
participate in orientation courses have 
higher retention and graduation rates than 
students who do not. 

15. Link your own process of good academic 
advising with an intrusive career planning 
process. Do it early. See that your students 
get career planning during the first term of 
college prior to the time period when they 
go through academic advisement to select 
courses for the second term. Strongly urge 
your advisees to obtain occupational testing 
and to use all the other services such a career 
center would provide. 
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16. Use your power wisely. Remember that in 
your role as an effective academic advisor, 
you are exercising enormous power. You 
can have a profoundly positive influence on 
your student's selection of courses, majors, 
degrees, options, careers, and ways of life, 
just as someone had on yours. 

Linking the Advising of First- Year Students to 
Their Future After College 

As the national movement to enhance the first- 
year experience has unfolded and developed in 
the 1980s and into the middle 1990s, it has given 
rise to a new and parallel movement to increase 
the attention paid to graduating students. This 
phenomenon has come to be known as The Se- 
nior Year Experience. Increasing attention is 
being paid to the kinds of services and support 
institutions provide for seniors, including aca- 
demic advising and career planning. 

Perhaps even more generic than looking at stu- 
dents in the first year and/ or the senior year is 
to see our role as advisors for students in transi- 
tion, period. As of the writing of this chapter, 
we have redesignated our Center as The Na- 
tional Resource Center for The Freshman Year 
Experience and Students in Transition. We are in 
the process of refocusing our work on the more 
generic notion of students in transition, any 
kind of critical life transition during the college 
years, but especially the first-year transition, the 
transfer student experience, and the senior year 
experience. This means, in part, that we are re- 
defining what is generic and what is unique in 
the transition experiences of the various types of 
"new" students. Certainly all of this has impli- 
cations for us as advisors who see our mstitu- 
tions as instruments to support, most funda- 
mentally, student transition. 

As I look towards the future of academic advis- 
ing, I link it to what I think our institutions 
must increasingly do: intentionally produce the 
kinds of graduates society needs and demands. 
In that spirit, I would urge my colleagues in 
higher education who are involved in academic 
advising to use their roles as advisors to help 
students not only take the "right" courses but 
also help them develop the critical skills sought 



by employers of college graduates. These skills 
include: 

❖ Public speaking 

❖ Effective writing 

❖ Numeracy 

❖ Interpersonal communication 

❖ Listening 

❖ Critical thinking 

❖ Problem solving 

❖ Ethical decision making 
<* Time management 

❖ Use of technology, especially personal 
computers 

❖ Goal setting 

❖ Ability to work with others as part of a work 
team 

❖ Collaboration and negotiation skills 

❖ Prior successful work experience 

❖ Understanding of how bureaucracies work 

❖ Knowledge and practice of organizational 
communication 

❖ Prior experience in dealing with diversity 
and multiculturalism 

❖ Speaking and writing ability in a second 
language 

❖ Desire and ability to learn 

I believe that one of our charges as we think 
through the continuous enhancement cf advising 
services for first-year and all other new students 
must be to help them to begin to think about how 
they might view the college experience as a 
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preparatory process for the development of the 
aforementioned skills. 

It has been with great excitement and respect 
that I have watched the growth and profession- 
alization of academic advising in the United 
States since 1977 when the first national gather- 
ing on the topic of academic advising was con- 
vened in Burlington, Vermont. It is in that spirit 
of great respect and appreciation that this mono- 
graph has been organized and in which I have 
offered those thoughts from my own personal 
perspective on the importance and principles of 
effective academic advising for first-year stu- 
dents. There is no question in my mind that 
good advising for first-year students will be 
more necessary than ever in the immediate and 
extended higher education future. Now all we 
have to do is to accomplish that. This mono- 
graph points the way. 

No matter what our level of resources may be, 
higher education will set its priorities in line 
with what it, not necessarily the larger society, 
most values. The final question is this: Do we 
value highly enough effective academic advise- 
ment of first-year students to achieve the blue- 
print laid out in this monograph? 
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Statement of Core Values of Academic Advising 



National Academic Advising Association 



Introduction 

The National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA) is an organization of professional 
advisors, faculty, administrators, students and 
others from a variety of settings who do aca- 
demic advising or otherwise work to promote 
quality academic advising on college and uni- 
versity campuses. As members of this organiza- 
tion or of the profession of academic advising, 
or as others who advise or provide related pro- 
grams and services to students, we must recog- 
nize our responsibility not only to students and 
the institutions in which our advising is done, 
but to society, to colleagues, and to ourselves. 

While not .ill those who do academic advising 
are professional advisors, anyone carrying out 
advising functions should be expected to per- 
form in a professional manner. The Core Values 
identified and discussed here provide a frame- 
work against which those who advise can mea- 
sure their own performance. 

In no way does this Core Values statement try to 
dictate that all academic advising needs to be 



done in precisely the same way by everyone, or 
that there is one particular advising philosophy 
or model. Instead these are reference points for 
professionals to use. I'urthermore, the Core Val- 
ues do not carry equal weight. Advisors will 
find some Core Values more important than 
others, depending on their own philosophies 
and those of their colleges or universities. 

The Power of Academic Advising 

Few experiences in students' postsecondary ca- 
reer have as much potential for influencing their 
development as does academic advising. 

Through regular contact with students-whether 
face-to-face, through the mail, on the telephone, 
or through computer mediated systems-advi- 
sors gain meaningful insights into students' aca- 
demic, social, and personal experiences and 
needs. 

Advisors use these insights to help students feel 
a part of the academic community, develop 
sound academic and career goals, and ulti- 
mately be successful learners. 
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Because of the nature of academic advising, 
advisors often develop a broad vision of the 
institution. Advisors can therefore play an 
important interpretive role with administra- 
tors, faculty, and staff, helping them further 
understand students academic and personal 
development needs. Advisors can teach oth- 
ers to identify students who, with additional 
attention from academic support staff, may 
achieve their goals to succeed academically 
and personally. 

Students place a great deal of trust in their advi- 
sors. That trust warrants quality programs and 
services. It is through our Core Values that stu- 
dents' expr stations of academic advising are 
honored. 

Beliefs about Students 

Like other educators, academic advisors work to 
strengthen the importance, dignity, potential, 
and unique nature of each individual served 
within the academic setting. Our work as advi- 
sors is guided by our beliefs that: 

*♦* Students can be responsible for their own 
behavior. 

Students can be successful as a result of their 
individual goals and efforts. 

Students have a desire to learn. 

Learning needs vary according to individual 
skills, goals, and experiences. 

*t* Students hold their own beliefs and 
opinions. 

Why Our Core Values Are Important 

Out of these beliefs grow our Core Values. Re- 
gardless of our professional preparation and 
experience, each of us in the field of academic 
advising is ultimately guided in our work by 
what we perceive as important, what we value, 
and what we believe about those we ser\'e-pri- 
mnrily students, but also others in the institu- 
tions within which we work, and even the insti- 
tutions themselves. 



We recognize the complex nature of academic 
advising, the wide variety of settings and tasks 
for which academic advisors are responsible, and 
the diverse backgrounds and experiences of aca- 
demic advisors. Yet while values and beliefs are 
by their ve'y nature individual, there are many 
that are subscribed to by those who advise stu- 
dents. Through this Statement of Core Values we 
communicate to others what they can expect 
from us. These Core Values may be used to vali- 
date our conduct in our diverse roles and our 
relationships within the academic community. 

The Core Values 

Students deserve dependable, accurate, respect- 
ful, honest, friendly, and professional service. 
In orde;; to serve students well, academic adyi- 
sors understand that they are responsible to 
many constituents who comprise our academic 
communities. This is the foundation on which 
the following Core Values reaf. 

Advisors are responsible to the students and indi- 
viduals they serve. The cooperative efforts of all 
who advise help to deliver quality programs 
and services to students. These include, but are 
not limited to, giving accurate and timely infor- 
mation, maintaining regular office hours, and 
keeping appointments. 

Advisors help students develop a perception of 
themselves and their relationship to the future. 
Advisors introduce students in a nurturing way 
to the world they are entering-teaching them to 
value the learning process, put the college expe- 
rience into perspective, become more respon- 
sible, set priorities and evaluate sequences of 
events, and be honest with themselves. 

Advisors encourage self-reliance by helping stu- 
dents make informed and responsible decisions, 
set realistic goals, and develop thinking, learn- 
ing, and life management skills to meet present 
and future needs. Advisors work with students 
to help them accomplish the goals and objec- 
tives they have established for themselves. Ad- 
visors encourage students to be responsible for 
their own success and progress. They respect 
students' rights to their individual beliefs and 
opinions but are not dictated to by them. 
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Advisors work to modify barriers to student 
progress; identify burdensome, ineffective, and 
inefficient policies and procedures; and work to 
effect change. When the needs of students and 
the institution are in conflict, advisors seek a 
resolution that is in the best interest of both par- 
ties. Advisors inform students about appropri- 
ate grievance procedures in cases where stu- 
dents find the resolution unsatisfactory. 

Advisors recognize the changing nature of the 
college and university environment and student 
body. They support students in appropriate 
ways (e.g., advocate at the administrative level 
for recognition of these changes; offer varied 
office hours; and acknowledge the special needs 
of all students and the pressures "on them to 
juggle study with work, family, and other inter- 
personal demands). 

Advisors are knowledgeable about and sensitive 
to federal, state, and their own institution's poli- 
cies and procedures, especially those governing 
such matters as sexual harassment, personal re- 
lationships with students, privacy of student 
information, equal treatment, equal access, and 
equal opportunity. 

Advisors respect the rights of students to have 
information about themselves kept confidential. 
Advisors share information with others about 
students and their programs only when both 
advisor and student believe that information is 
relevant and will result in increased information 
or assistance, assessment, and provision of ap- 
propriate services to the student. 

Advisors gain access to and use computerized 
information about students only when that infor- 
mation is relevant to the advising they are doing 
with that particular student. Advisors enter or 
change information on students' records only 
when legitimately authorized to do so. 

Advisors need to document advising contacts 
adequately to aid subsequent advising interac- 
tions. 

Advisors are responsible for involi'ing others, xohen 
appropriate, in the advising process. Effccti\'C ad- 
vising requires a broad-based, or holistic, ap- 



proach to working with students. Academic 
advisors develop crucial ties with others who 
assist students in diverse areas, such as admis- 
sions, orientation, financial aid, housing, health 
services, athletics, course selection and satisfac- 
tion of academic requirements, special physical 
and educational needs (e.g., disabilities, study 
skills, psychological counseling), foreign study, 
career development, co-curricular programs, 
and graduation clearance). 

Advisors are facilitators and mediators. Respon- 
sible academic advisors recognize their limitations 
and use their specialized knowledge effectively. 

To make connections between academic advis- 
ing and other aspects of students' lives, advisors 
seek out resources provided by others. Referrals 
to these resources provide students with further 
assessments of their needs and. access to appro- 
priate programs and services. With others, ad- 
visors are responsible for helping students inte- 
grate the information they are confronted with 
and for helping students make well-informed 
academic decisions. 

If peer advisors are used, the supervising advisor 
will closely monitor the peer advisor regarding 
adherence to appropriate policies and practices. 

Advisors are responsible to the college or university in 
which they work. Advisors respect the opinions of 
their colleagues; remain neutral when students 
present them with comments, questions, or opin- 
ions about other faculty or staff; and are non- 
judgmental about academic programs. 

Advisors increase their collective professional 
strength by sharing their philosophies and tech- 
niques with colleagues. 

Advisors keep administrators who are not in- 
volved directly in the advising process in- 
formed and awa^e of the importance of aca- 
demic advising in students' lives, and of the 
need for administrative support of advising 
and related activities. 

Advisors abide by the specific policies, proce- 
dures, and values of the department and insti- 
tution for which they work. Where injustices 



occur and might interfere with students' learn- 
ing, advisors advocate for change on behalf of 
students with the institvition's administration, 
faculty, and staff. 

Adxnsors are responsible to higher education generally. 
Academic advisors honor (and are protected by) 
the concept of academic freedom as practiced on 
our campuses. In this spirit, advisors hold a vari- 
ety of points of view. Academic advisors are free 
to base their work with students on the most ap- 
propriate and optimum theories of college stu- 
dent development and models of delivery for 
academic advising programs and services. 

Advisors accept that one of the goals of education 
is to introduce students to the world of ideas. 
One goal of academic advifjing is to establish a 
partnership between student and advisor to 
guide students through their academic programs 
so they may attain the knowledge gained and 
offered by faculty. 

Academic advisors believe tliat it is ultimately 
the responsibility of students to apply what they 
learn to everyday situations. Advisors help stu- 
dents in understanding this process. 

Advisors advocate for students' educational 
achievement at the highest attainable standard 
and support student goals, as well as the educa- 
tional mission of the institution. 

Advisors advocate the creation or strengthening 
of programs and services that are compatible 
with students' academic needs. 

Advisors are responsible to the community (including 
the local community, state, and region in which the 
institution is located). Academic advisors interpret 
the institution's mission, standards, goals, and 
values to its community, including public and 
private schools from which the college or univer- 
sity draws its student body. Likewise, advisors 
understand their student body and regularly in- 
form the schools from which their students come 
about appropriate preparation so that students 
may perform successfully in higher education. 

Advisors are sensitive to the values and mores 
of the surrounding community, sharing these 



with and interpreting them to students. Advi- 
sors are aware of community programs and ser- 
vices and may become models for students by 
participating in community activities them- 
selves. 

Advisors are responsible to their professional role as 
advisors and to themselves personally. To keep ad- 
vising skills honed and interest high, advisors 
are encouraged to seek opportunities for profes- 
sional development through classes, workshops, 
conferences, reading, consultation with others, 
and interaction in formal groups with other ad- 
visors. 

Advisors understand the demands on them- 
selves that emerge from the service nature of the 
work they do. Advisors develop skills for tak- 
ing care of themselves physically, emotionally, 
and spiritually. They learn how to detach them- 
selves from students' problems while maintain- 
ing a keen listening ear and providing sensitive 
responses. They establish and maintain appro- 
priate boundaries. They need to be nurtured by 
others within the profession, and they need to 
nurture their colleagues. They seek support for 
therhselves within and outside the institution. 

Academic advising lends itself well to research. 
Advisors may engage in research related to ad- 
vising, and are encouraged to engage in re- 
search related to their own particular training 
and disciplinary backgrounds. Each research 
agenda must honor the institution's safeguards 
for privacy and humane treatment of subjects. 

Academic advisors frequently seei', guidance 
regarding ethical decisions and behaviors in 
their work with students. This statement is 
provided as a guide for appropriate conduct. 
The Core Values should be reviewed periodi- 
cally, adding relevant material and rewording 
existing language to bring the statement in line 
with current professional practices and think- 
ing. The National Academic Advising Associa- 
tion encourages institutions to adopt this State- 
ment of Core Values, to embrace its principles, 
and to support the work of those who do aca- 
demic advising. 
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A Taxonomy of Advising Services for 
the First-Year Student 



Pre-entry: Acquire Accurate Expectations 

1. Prepare for entry into an academic major 
discipline. 

Provide new students with information on 
courses of study and descriptions. Estab- 
lish communication with new students 
and give assistance in deciding on an aca- 
demic discipline. Involve faculty from 
academic departments with new students. 
Assist in clarifying students' academic 
goals. 

2. Become familiar with college requirements, 
course contents, and terminology (for example, 
credit hours, sections, building abbreviations). 

Ensure that new students receive the gen- 
eral catalogue and relevant advisement in- 
formation. Provide walk-in and telephone 
assistance. 

3. Complete initial registration. 

Ensure that new students have received a 
class schedule, registration instructions, 
and a recommended first-semester sched- 
ule. Conduct registration assistance on or 
off campus. 



4. Learn how to adjust class schedule before semes- 
ter begins. 

Provide add/drop instructions with 
course confirmation. 

5. Learn about financial aid options and policies for 
acquiring and maintaining financial aid. 

Provide walk-in and telephone assistance with 
advising office and financial aid office. Mail 
information on grants, loans, and scholarships. 
Be faniiliar with campus financial aid pro- 
grams. Make students aware of available as- 
sistance; refer them to appropriate offices. 

The First Year: Become Familiar With 
Academic Life 

1. Become familiar ivith university resources. 

Provide information on advisement pro- 
grams and university resources. Conduct 
new student orientation and introduce stu- 
dents to campus resources. Develop hand- 
book of related materials. 

2. Become acquainted with the university'^ aca- 
demic leaders (faculty, department chairs, deans, 
etc.). 
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Involve faculty in new-student orientation. 
Assign faculty advisors to meet with new 
students during orientation. Establish fac- 
ulty-student orientation seminars. 

3. Learn how to adjust class schedule after semester 
has begun. 

During orientation, acquaint first-year stu- 
dents with advisement and registration of- 
fices, and the general catalogue. Provide 
class adjustment assistance. 

4. Understand university and major requirements: 
♦♦♦ General education 

*♦♦ Credit hours 
♦♦♦ Residence 
♦♦♦ Major courses 

♦♦♦ Prerequisites for admissions to college or 
major 

Computerize academic requirements and 
mail them regularly to students. Provide 
walk-in advising services, seminars during 
new-student orientation, and referrals to 
faculty advisors. Maintain academic records 
for students. 

5. Understand university policies and academic 
options: 

♦♦♦ Academic warning and probation 

♦♦♦ Changing majors 

♦♦♦ Challenging classes 

♦♦♦ Advanced placement credit 

♦♦♦ Transfer credit 

♦♦♦ Independent study credit 

*X* Study abroad 

*♦♦ Honors courses 

Maintain up-to-date academic information. 
Disseminate information to students during 
orientation and through brochures, walk-in 
advising, and mailings. 

6. Develop accurate expectations of time and effort 
required to make successful academic pro;^ress: 
♦♦♦ Time management 

❖ Sludy skills and habits 

Develop related seminars during the year. 
Provide general studies program. Regularly 



monitor student academic progress and 
make appropriate referrals. 

7. Evaluate whether major and career choices match 
interests and abilities: 

♦♦* Identify interests 

*X* Assess abilities 

♦♦♦ Explore major /career options 

Help students crystallize major choice and 
work closely with career counselors to assess 
interest and ability. Help students obtain 
appropriate career counseling. Develop re- 
lated seminars and refer students appropri- 
ately. 

8. Assume responsibility for educational program. 

Provide accurate academic information and be 
available to support students in their ability to 
succeed. 

9. Learn how to associate with professors in and out 
of class. 

Integrate faculty into advising program. En- 
courage and establish regular advising with 
faculty and departmental contacts. 

Note. From "Developmental Advising: A Tax- 
onomy of Ser\'ices," by G. L. Kramer, B. 
Chynoweth, J. Jensen, & L. Taylor, 1987, 
NASPA journal, 24, pp. 23-31. 
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Appendix C 



Academic Advising for First-Year Students: 
An Annotated Bibliography 



George E. Steele 



Like many academic advisors, I like to have 
things at my finger tips. Probably this is due to 
the fact that my office has so many piles of mate- 
rials scattered about it that I nov/ refer to them 
affectionately as "decor." 1 label the different 
periods of decor as early, middle, and late aca- 
demic. A fev^ of my period pieces I have not seen 
in a v^hile; they are blocked by other later acquisi- 
tions. If v^hat I am looking for is not at my finger 
tips, v^ell then it is truly out of reach. This ar- 
rangement usually v^orks fine, but it does have 
one major drav^back. Often v^hen I go searching 
for a particular item, I start going through the 
piles and uncover some very interesting things. 
But then I forget what I v^as initially searching 
for. When this happens, I then experience the 
situation of having my search frustrated by it be- 
ing out of my reach and out of my mind. 

I share this personally peculiar and unflatter- 
ing information v^ith you as a v^ay of express- 
ing my motivation for organizing this appen- 
dix. The availability of resources related to 
academic advising for first-year students is 
overwhelming and constantly expanding. The 
attempt to impose some type of order on it is 



imperative for both professional maintenance, 
growth, and sanity. 

To move towards this goal, annotated bibliogra- 
phies and resources are presented in this appen- 
dix, providing easy access to information related 
to academic advising for first-year students. 
This appendix will present five sections of anno- 
tated bibliographies or resources: (a) selected 
annotated bibliographies of publications ad- 
dressing advising issues related to special popu- 
lations of students, (b) selected annotated bibli- 
ographies of publications related to academic 
advising in its institutional context, (c) a list of 
outstanding orientation programs, (d) a list of 
materials and publications that address specific 
academic advising practices, (e) and a list of 
professional academic and student affairs orga - 
nizations within higher education. 

In selecting the items in this appendix, the goal 
was to provide resources that would appeal to a 
professional interests of practitioners, adminis- 
trators, and researchers. For many, these form 
the broad range of professional interests we 
have and must embrace while advising. In the 
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sections that follow, each of the five categories 
will be introduced with a brief description. 



research perspectives. Review of Educational 
Research, 60, 345-372. 



This compilation of resources was completed 
with the assistance of many of the authors in 
this monograph. Laura Confer, Elizabeth 
Creamer, Susan Frost, Virginia Gordon, Derrell 
Hart, Cheryl Poison, Carol Ryan, Milton Spann, 
and Nancy Spann assisted with the selection 
and writing of the annotated bibliographies in 
the first section, "Advising Special Populations." 
Likewise, John Gardner, Wesley Habley, Gary 
Kramer, Erlend Peterson, John Tanner, and Lee 
Upcraft assisted with the selection and writing 
of the annotated bibliographies in the second 
section, "Academic Advising and Its Institu- 
tional Context." All of these authors contributed 
annotations for the chapters that correspond to 
the chapters they wrote for this monograph. Of 
special note, this author would like to thank 
Bonnie Titley and Hal Caldwell for their assis- 
tance with the information pertaining to com- 
puter newsgroups. 

Advising Special Populations 

This section is comprised of annotated bibliogra- 
phies of publications related to advising adult 
students, African-American students, Asian- 
American students, Hispanic- American stu- 
dents, Native-American students, student ath- 
letes, students with learning disabilities, unde- 
cided students, and underprepared students. 

Adult Students 

Chickering, A. W. (Ed.). (1981). The modern 
American college. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This book offers readers a comprehensive view 
of how higher education can address the life 
cycle concerns of a diverse student population. 
Section One, which addresses the needs of 
today's students, is followed by a section which 
examines the implications for curricular devel- 
opment in 14 disciplines. A final section re- 
views the consequences for teaching, student 
services, and administration. 

Kasworn, C. E. (1990). Adult undergradu- 
ates in higher education: A review of past 



The author provides a meta-analysis of past re- 
search on adult undergraduates, pointing out 
the contradictory assumptions researchers have 
brought to their work and reframing some of the 
questions investigators should pursue in future 
research. 

Schlossberg, N. K., Lynch, A. Q., & 
Chickering, A. W. (1989). Improving higher 
education environments for adults. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are particularly helpful to ad- 
visors interested in learning more about reasons 
why adults come to our institutions and how 
they cope when they get there. Other chapters 
include suggestions for adaptation or improve- 
ment of services for this growing student popu- 
lation. An overview of adult development is 
provided. 

African-American Students 

Atkinson, D. R. (1987). Counseling Blacks: a 
review of relevant research. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 28, 552-558. 

This study uses historical and contemporary 
perspectives to examine the Black experience. 
Theoretical articles and empirical research on 
counseling Blacks are reviewed. Issues related 
to racially mixed counseling, and counseling 
theories and techniques are discussed. 

Bynum, A. S. (1991). Black students/White 
counselor: Developing effective relationships (2nd 
ed.). Indianapolis, IN: Alexandria Books, Inc. 

This book illustrates how White counselors can 
enhance their relationships with Black clients 
based on knowledge of the historical background 
and culture of African Americans. To this end, 
the author provides specific strategies and tech- 
niques based on a hoHstic approach that recog- 
nizes all aspects of students' lives, including the 
influence of special family ties and the impact of 
Black culture and tradition. The appendices 
present a bibliography, a Black history/life 
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reading list, a community resource list, and a ho- 
listic process for academic counseling. 

Daughtry, L. M. (1992). The development of a 
freshman orientation course for African-American . 
students with a focus on Afrocentricity. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 347 
259) 

This article describes the creation of a one-credit 
freshman orientation course on Afrocentricity 
which addresses the needs of African-American 
students at Beaver College in Glenside, PA. Pre- 
sented are the goals of the course, the ideas be- 
hind the creation of the curriculum, and a dis- 
cussion of the development of the course. An 
appendix contains the course syllabus. 

Elam,J.C. (Ed.).(1989). Blacks in higher 
education: Overcoming the odds. Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America. 

Three significant issues relevant to Blacks in 
higher education are focused upon in this vol- 
ume: the continuation of the Black family, the 
decline in numbers of Blacks with doctoral de- 
grees, and Black students on predominantly 
White university and college campuses. Specific 
topics such as recruitment and retention of mi- 
nority students in urban areas and the impact of 
mentors on Black students at predominantly 
White institutions are addressed in the essays. 
Several models and programs are examined re- 
lated to both student and faculty issues. Practi- 
cal and insightful recommendations are offered 
for many of the specific problems. 

Nettles, M. T., & Thoeny, A. R. (Eds.). 
(1988). Toward Black undergraduate student 
equality in American higher education. New York: 
Greenwood Press. 

This book focuses on issues of equal'.ty in higher 
education for Black students. The beginning 
chapters detail current barriers to Black student 
equality. The following chapters cover various 
topics including economic considerations for 
Black students, the leadership role higher educa- 
tion could assume in increasing Black represen- 
tation in the scientific areas, the basis for the fed- 
eral and state governments' role for achieving 



Black undergraduate equality, the basis for pri- 
vate sector and non-governmental group in- 
volvement in higher education equality, and 
strategies for making educational access an eq- 
uitable one. 

Sedlacek, W. E. (1987). Black students on 
White campuses: 20 years of research. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 28, 434-495. 

This article examines the student affairs research 
on Black undergraduate students at White insti- 
tutions between the years 1967 and 1987. The 
literature is organized and discussed in terms of 
eight noncognitive variables affecting Black stu- 
dent life. Recommendations for action by stu- 
dent affairs professionals are presented. 

Ward, W. E., & Cross, M. M. (Eds.). (1989). 
Key issues in minority education: Research directions 
and practical implications. Norman, OK: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Center for Research on Mi- 
nority Education. 

This book is based on four major themes: (a) le- 
gal aspects of access for minorities, (b) access 
and retention of minority faculty and staff, (c) 
access and retention of mmority graduate stu- 
dents, and (d) the role of standardized testing in 
the admission of minority students. Chapters 
are organized related to these themes. The indi- 
vidual chapters present research and provide 
suggestions for improvement. 

Asian-American Students 

Asian and Pacific Americans: Behind the 
myths. (1989). Change, 22, 12-63. 

This special edition focuses upon Asian Ameri- 
cans and higher education. Articles trace the 
changing image of Asian Americans and rel- 
evant implications, summarize the demographic 
backgrounds of the largest Asian-American eth- 
nic groups, and present interviews with six 
Asian-American students attending six diverse 
colleges and universities. 

Chew, C. A., & Ogi, A. Y. (1987). Asian- 
American college student perspectives. In D. J. 
Wright (Ed.), Responding to the needs of today's 



minority students (New Directions for Student 
Services, No. 38). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This chapter discusses the learning, social, and 
emotional needs of Asian-American college stu- 
dents. Several strategies for developing pro- 
grams and services for student affairs are rec- 
ommended. 

Hartman, J. S., & Askounis, A. C. (1989). . 
Asian- American students: Are they really a 
"model minority"? School Counselor, 37, 85-88. 

This article reviews literature on Asian-Ameri- 
can students, concluding that effective counsel- 
ing for this population must include knowledge 
and recognition of their unique cultural back- 
ground. Counseling techniques adapted to stu- 
dents from an Asian heritage are discussed. 

Zhang, S. Y., & Carrasquillo, A. L. (1991). 
Annotated bibliography on the education of Chinese 
students in the United States: 1970-1990. Bronx, 
NY: Fordham University, Graduate School of 
Education. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 347 219) 

This annotated bibliography, which covers ma- 
terials from 1970 through 1990, is grouped into 
four parts: (a) Early Childhood Education, (b) 
Elementary and Secondary Education, (c) Col- 
lege Education, and (d) General Information on 
Chinese Students. In all, there are 80 citations 
and descriptive annotations of journal articles, 
conference reports, and other research reports. 

Hispanic-American Students 

Puente, T., & Diaz, C. (1992). Special report: 
Hispanic on campus. Hispanic, 29-40. 

This edition describes the Hispanic college expe- 
rience by piesenting brief personal accounts to 
emphasize opportunities for Hispanic? in higher 
education. Issues as diverse as Hispanic frater- 
nities and sororities and career choices are ad- 
dressed. 

Sanchez, J. (1992). Dropping out: Hispanic 
students, attrition, and the family. Co//cxv and 
University, 67, 145-50. 



In this study, a survey of Hispanic-American 
students leaving college found significant differ- 
ences between dropouts and those dismissed for 
academic performance. It was found that the 
influence of familial values and demands and 
other extra-academic variables exerted consider- 
able pressure on individual students. Sugges- 
tions for more holistic approaches are offered to 
challenge institutional assumptions about reten- 
tion of Hispanic students. 

Schwartz, H. S., & Landers, P. (1989). Re- 
tention programs for Hispanic students. School 
of Education Review, 1, 55-59. 

This article presents two holistic approaches to 
help counter the declining college enrollment 
and graduation of Hispanic students. Two re- 
tention programs are described: Valued Youth 
Partnership, a remedial and dropout prevention 
program; and Step-to-College, which helps His- 
panic students make the transition from high 
school to college. 
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Multicultural Advising 

Haro, R. (1992). Lessons from practice: 
What not to do. Change, 24, 54-58. 

This article presents four case studies of failed 
efforts to increase diversity on college cam- 
puses. Summarizing the results of these efforts 
the author concludes these examples demon- 
strate the need to gain commitment of faculty 
and staff, the need for administrative leadership 
to take risks, the need to find constructive ways 
to resolve differences, and the need to anticipate 
consequences of minority recruitment policies. 

Samuda, R. J., & Wolfgang, A. (Eds.). (1985). 
Intercultiiral counseling and assessment: Global 
perspectives. Lewiston, NY: C. J. Hogrefe Pub- 
lishers. 

This book demonstrates the need for more ap- 
propriate intercultural counseling in counselor 
training through 23 different global perspecti\'cs 
presented within each of its chapters. 

Vacc, N. A. (F.d.). (1988). Experiencing and 
counseling nndticuUural mui diverse populalio)is 
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(2nd ed.). (ERIC Dccument Reproduction 
Service No. ED 345 127) 

This book presents an overview of 12 diverse 
populations to expose practitioners to the 
unique and genuine characteristics of subgroups 
within the United States. The book offers sug- 
gestions to assist practitioners as they work with 
cHents and/ or students from these populntions. 
Some of the subgroups addressed include: older 
order Amish, gays and lesbians, single parents, 
women entering or re-entering the workplace, 
and individuals v/ith a physical disability. Most 
chapters begin v/ith an awareness index about 
the addressed sub-group. Each chapter con- 
cludes with its own set of references. 

Wright, D.J. (Ed.). (1987). Responding to 
the needs of today's minority students (New 
Directions for Student Services, No. 38). San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This source book offers background consider- 
ations and suggestions for developing pro- 
grams and services to enhance the recruitment 
and retention of minority students. The first 
chapter reviews the history of minority student 
involvement in higher education. The follow- 
ing chapters focus on White-minority peer in- 
teraction, the changing needs of Black students, 
and the special needs of Asian-American, 
American-Indian, and Hispanic students. 

Native-American Stiidetits 

American-Indian voices in higher educa- 
tion. (1991). C/!fl»<?e, 23, 4-46. 

This special report features the Native-Ameri- 
can student in higher education. Topics of the 
various articles in this edition include a review 
of the history of cultural conflict, the Native- 
American student in the college curriculum, a 
model of a college intervention program, a look 
at Indian education in Minnesota, ways of em- 
powering the students, and educating to 
Americanize. 

Herring, K. D. (1990). Attacking career 
myths among Native Americans: Implications 
for counseling. School Coiinscbr, 38, 13-18. 



This article focuses on the need to acknowledge 
and address career myths a:Aong Native- 
American students. Factors influencing these 
career myths are discussed. The author sug- 
gests basic implications and strategies for 
counseling. 

Hutchinson, R. J. (1992). An annotated 
bibliography of journal articles on the subject of 
Native-American students ivith special needs, 1985- 
1992. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 352 760) 

This compilation of annotated sources provides 
a comprehensive list of recently written journal 
articles relating to the subject of Native Ameri- 
cans. Conclusions are drawn about the state of 
the literature in each of the seven bibliography 
areas, and suggestions for future research are 
offered. An appendix lists descriptors used in 
an Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) search on this subject. 

Student-Athletes 

Gordon, R. L. (1986). Issues in advising 
student-athletes. NACADA Journal, 6, 81-86. 

In this article, four issues involving the student- 
athlete are identified as important to academi'j 
advising: the relationship between athletic par- 
ticipation and academic performance, indi- 
vidual differences among student-athletes, pos- 
sible conflicts in the roles of student and athlete, 
and the debate over the need for special pro- 
grams for student-athletes. 

Grites, T. ]., & James, G. L. (1986). Division 
III — another ball game. NACADA Journal, 6, 23- 
26. 

This article examines the differences and simi- 
larities between the non-scholarship rTthletes of 
Division III and the scholarship athlete. F,-!ecific 
suggestions to improve the quality of life for the 
Division III student-athletes are proposed. 

Roper, L. D., & McKen/ie, A. (1988). Aca- 
demic advising: A developmental model for 
Black student-athletes. NASPA Journal, 26, 91- 
98. 



This article presents a rriodel for a comprehen- 
sive developmental approach to advising Black 
college athletes which relies on five growth 
dimensions: symbolization, alocentrism, inte- 
gration, stability, and autonomy. This model 
assumes that the dimensions of development 
are all interdependent and must be balanced in 
order for an athlete to grow in a well-rounded 
way. 

Studetits with Learning Disabilities 

Adams, M. C, & Crews, W. B. (1991). 
Teaching strategies in introductory sociology for 
college students with learning disabilities. 
Teaching Sociology, 19, 42-47. 

This article focuses on teaching techniques 
proven effective in reaching learning-disabled 
students eru'olled in introductory sociology 
courses. Specific strategies and instructional in- 
terventions for effective teaching are described. 

Barr, V. (1993). Foreign language requirements 
and students with learning disabilities (ERIC 
Digest). Washington, DC: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Languages and Linguistics. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No, ED 355 834) 

This digest discusses the problems surrounding 
foreign language requirements for students with 
learning disabilities at colleges and universities. 
Colleges and universities are not required to 
waive foreign language requirements for stu- 
dents with learning disabilities, according to 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
The digest focuses on alternative solutions and 
approaches when working with these students. 
A program designed for teaching Latin to learn- 
ing disabled students is described as well as in- 
formation on a conference that focuses on for- 
eign language learning and learning disabilities. 

Hughes, C. A., & Smith, ]. O, (1990). Cogni- 
tive and academic performance of college 
students with learning disabilities; A synthesis 
of the literature. Learning Disahility Quarterly, 
13, 66-79. 

This article reviews 26 articles including infor- 
mation about the cognitive and academic 



characteristics of learning-disabled college stu- 
dents. Topics focused upon are levels of intellec- 
tual functioning, reading achievement, math- 
ematics achievement, written expression, and 
foreign language performance. The implications 
for service provisions are discussed. 

Martin, J. L. (1991). Removing the stum- 
bling blocks: 25 ways to help our learning 
disabled college writers. Teaching English in the 
Two-Year College, 18, 283-289. 

This article makes 25 suggestions to help allevi- 
ate some of the problems that learning disabled 
students face in writing. 

Scott, S.S. (1991). A change in legal status: 
An overlooked dimension in the transition to 
higher education. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
24, 459-466. 

This paper examines learning-disabled students' 
change in legal status as they leave high school, 
which is structured by Public Law 94-142, and 
enter college settings which are structured by 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
The paper discusses implications of the change, 
transition programs, and guidelines for develop- 
ing legal transition skills. 

Undecided Students 

Gordon, V.. N. (Ed.). (1994). Issues in advising 
the undecided college student (Monograph No. 15). 
Columbia, SC: National Resource Center for 
The Freshman Year Experience, University of 
South Carolina. 

This monograph contains many perspectives on 
the student who enters college undecided about 
an educational and/or vocational direction. The 
authors contributing to this monograph have a 
great deal of experience working with unde- 
cided students. Chapters include an update on 
the research literature on this special popula- 
tion, administrative approaches, a developmen- 
tal model for advising them, career implications, 
and advising approaches for special undecided 
students such as honors, minority, disabled stu- 
dents, major-changers, and community college 
students. Other chapters offer suggestions for 



training academic advisors who work with this 
special group and discussions of special advis- 
ing techniques, including freshman seminar 
courses designed for undecided students. 
Chapters on evaluation, assessment, and exem- 
plary advising programs complete this compre- 
hensive monograph. 

Gordon, V. N. (1995). The undecided college 
student: An academic and career advising challenge 
(2nd ed.). Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas. 

The way that academic advisors, counselors, fac- 
ulty, and administrators can help undecided col- 
lege students set and implement educational and 
career goals is described. The focus is a develop- 
mental advising approach which incoiporates 
career development concepts. Origins of indeci- 
sion, categories of undecided students, and 
model programs for advising them are consid- 
ered, with attention to program components, de- 
livery systems, administrative concerns, indi- 
vidual and group advising techniques, advisor 
techniques and training, and program evaluation. 

Gordon, V. N. (1981). The undecided stu- 
dent: A developmental perspective. The Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, 59, 433-439. 

Student indecision regarding careers and college 
majors has been the focus of research studies for 
many years. Yet these studies have indicated 
few significant differences between undecided 
and decided students. This article discusses un- 
decided students as normal, growing, predict- 
able individuals in various stages of vocational 
and cognitive development. It also discusses 
the use of developmental concepts in academic 
advising, career counseling, and teaching. 

Underprepared Students 

Saunders, S. A., & Ervin, L. (1984). Meeting 
the special advising needs of students. In R. B. 
Winston Jr., T. K. Miller, S. C. Ender, & T. J. 
Grites (Eds.), Developmental academic advising 
(pp. 250-286). San Francisco: jossey-Bass. 

This chapter describes trends towards student 
diversity in our nation's colleges and universi- 
ties and focuses on the specific needs of several 



undergraduate sub-populations, including the 
underprepared entering student. Also included 
is a table outlining the particular problems or 
challenges faced by the advisor, the populations 
associated with the problem or need, and four 
areas of concern for advisors: academic compe- 
tence, personal-social development, education 
and career planning, and advisor competencies. 

Spann, M. G., & McCrimmon, S. (1994). 
Remedial/developmental education: Past, 
present, and future. In G.A. Baker III (Ed.), A 
handbook on the community college in America: Its 
history, mission, and management (pp. 161-175). 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press. 

This book chapter reviews the community col- 
lege response to the needs of the academically 
underprepared students including the historical 
treatment of these students within senior and 
community colleges, the historical causes of 
poor academic performance, the characteristics 
of underprepared college students, the level of 
developmental /remedial activity within com- 
munity colleges, and reconnmendations for re- 
ducing the demand for remedial /developmen- 
tal activity. 

Walter, L. M. (1982). Lifeline to the vmder- 
prepared: Successful academic advising. Improv- 
ing University and College Teaching, 30(4), 159- 
163. 

The author attempts to answer four salient ques- 
tions about underprepared college students: (a) 
Who are they? (b) Why do we have underpre- 
pared students in college? (c) For what are they 
underprepared? (d) What can be done to assist 
them? After answering these questions, he pro- 
vides a list of seven specific actions that the suc- 
cessful advisor should take. He also frames 
seven questions advisors can ask to test whether 
or not they have the perspective and state of 
mind necessary for effective advising. 

Academic Advising and Its 
In!:titutional Context 

This section is comprised of annotated bibliogra- 
phies of publications that help place academic 
advising in its institutional context. The section is 



organized in the following categories: assess- 
ment and evaluation; first-year students; learn- 
ing communities; organization of academic ad- 
vising; training, rewarding, and recognizing fac- 
ulty advisors; and the undergraduate experi- 
ence. 

Assessment and Evaluation 

Astin, A. W. (1993). Implications for educa- 
tional theory and practice. In WMt matters in 
college? Four critical years revisited (pp. 396-437). 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

The aim of Astin's work is to provide a better 
empirical and theoretical basis for faculty and 
others to improve higher education effective- 
ness. In this chapter, Astin discusses how stu- 
dents change during college and the influences 
that students find important. One conclusion is 
that next to peer groups, faculty represent the 
most significant aspect of an undergraduate's 
development. Astin's discussion is compelling 
because it includes a discussion of research find- 
ings and implications. 

Chickering, A. W., & Reisser, L. (1993). 
Education and identity (2nd. ed.). San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

The first edition of this book (published in 1969) 
advanced the thesis that colleges and universi- 
ties should be concerned with fostering student 
self-esteem, healthy relationships, and socially 
responsible behavior. This edition presents new 
findings for the last 25 years and provides a cur- 
rent theoretical context for student develop- 
ment. Part I examines each of seven vectors of 
general development towards individuation: 
developing competence, managing emotions, 
moving through autonomy towards interdepen- 
dence, developing mature interpersonal rela- 
tionships, establishing identity, developing pur- 
pose, and developing integrity. Part II discusses 
each of the eight key influences on student de- 
velopment: clear and consistent institutional 
objectives, institutional size, student-faculty re- 
lationships, curriculum, teaching, friendships 
and student communities, student development 
programs and services, and powerful educa- 
tional environments. 



Crookston, B. B. (1972). A developmental 
view of academic advising as teaching, journal 
of College Student Personnel, 13, 12-17. 

In this brief classic, Crookston defines the fac- 
ulty-student relationship he calls developmen- 
tal academic advising. It is important founda- 
tional reading for advisors and puts forward 
ideas from which anyone who teaches under- 
graduates can benefit. 

Pascarella, E. T., & Terenzini, P. T. (1991). 
Hozv college affects students. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 

This book reviews recent pieces of research on 
how students change as a result of attending 
college. After an introductory chapter on the 
evolution of research about college outcomes 
and a chapter on major theoretical models of 
the effects of college on students, ten chapters 
are devoted to research on student change in 
the areas of subject matter competence, intel- 
lectual growth, personal identity, interper- 
sonal relations, attitudes, values, moral devel- 
opment, educational attainment, career choice, 
economic achievement, and quality of life. 
The final chapter discusses the implications of 
research for policy and practice. The book 
includes an excellent reference section, mak- 
ing it easy to access specific studies on par- 
ticular issues. 

Simpson, R. D., & Frost S. H. (1993). Who 
goes to college and why? (Chapter 4). New 
paths to learning (Chapter 9). In Inside college: 
Undergraduate education for the future. New 
York: Insight Books. 

In these chapters, Simpson and Frost discuss 
college student populations (including first- 
year students, minority groups, and underpre- 
pared students) and learning paths outside the 
classroom including academic advising rela- 
tionships. The chapters provide important 
background for advisors and instructors of 
first-year students. 

Tinto, V. (1993). Leaving college: Rethinking 
the causes and cures of student attrition (2nd ed.). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 



This volume provides a new perspective on 
student attrition research based on theories of 
the institution's role in shaping students' social 
and intellectual development. It also explores 
ways to increase student retention according to 
the needs of students and colleges and univer- 
sities. The first chapter focuses on problem- 
solving procedures that institutions can use to 
identify goals and decide how they can best 
deal with attrition. This is followed by two 
chapters that synthesize the results of attrition 
research. Chapter 4 presents a theory about 
why students leave school. The last two chap- 
ters discuss providing appropriate educational 
settings and the nature of institutional commit- 
ment as it relates to the educational mission, 
student retention, and educational excellence. 
An appendix presents the essential features of 
an effective retention assessment program. 

First-Year Students 

U.S. Department of Education. (1994). 
Digest of educational statistics, 1994. Washington, 
DC: Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement, National Center for Educational 
Statistics. 

This document, published annually, provides a 
compendium of statistics arrayed in more than 
400 tables which cover the following topics: (a) 
all levels of education, (b) elementary and sec- 
ondary education, (c) postsecondary education, 
(d) federal programs for education and related 
activities, (e) 50 outcomes of education, (f) in- 
ternational comparisons of education, and (g) 
learning resources and technology. 

American deniagrapliics. Ithaca, NY: American 
Demographics Incorporated. 

This monthly magazine is a publication of Dow 
Jones and Company. Targeted primarily to in- 
dividuals engaged in marketing for business 
and industry, each issue provides four to five 
feature articles and four to six business reports. 
Many topics are directly related to educational 
issues, while others provide information which 
can assist educators in understanding i;ssues, 
concerns, and trends which have an impact on 
educational institutions. 



Howe, N., & Stauss, W. (1993). 13th Genera- 
tion: Abort, retry, ignore, fail? New York: Vintage 
Books. 

Written in bits and "bytes," spliced with 
thought-provoking facts and quotes, and illus- 
trated with cartoons and tables, this book pro- 
vides an overview of the political, social, and 
economic factors which the authors believe have 
shaped the attitudes, opinions, and behavior of 
college students born in the 13th American gen- 
eration (1961-1981). 

Learning Communities 

Gablenick, F., MacGregor, J., Matthews, R., 
& Smith, B. L. (1990). Learning communities: 
Creating connections among students, faculty, and 
disciplines (New Directions for Teaching and 
Learning, No. 41). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This is an excellent overview of learning commu- 
nities by four pioneers in the field which includes 
chapters on the theoretical roots of learning com- 
munities, models, issues of implementation and 
sustainability, teaching in learning communities, 
and resources on learning communities. 

Goodsell, A., Maher, M., Tinto, V., Smith, B. 
L., & MacGregor, J. (1992). Collaborative learning: 
A sourcebook for higher education. University Park, 
PA: National Center of Postsecondary Teaching, 
Learning, and Assessment. 

This sourcebook includes sections on the de- 
scription and history of collaborative learning, 
implementation of learning communities, and 
assessment of learning communities. It contains 
reprints of seminal articles in the field, anno- 
tated bibliographies, and a list of "who's doing 
what where" in collaborative learning and 
learning communities. 

Kadel, S., & Keehner, J. A. (1994). Collabora- 
tive learning: A sourcebook for higher education 
(Vol. 2). University Park, PA: National Center 
on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning, and 
Assessment. 

Volume 2 of this work contains reprinted ar- 
ticles about issues of practice in learning com- 
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munities and shares over 50 strategies for the 
classroom contributed by faculty members 
around the country representing a variety of 
disciplines and institutional types. 

Tinto, v., Goodsell Love, A., & Russo, ?. 
(1994). Building learning communities for the new 
college student. University Park, PA: The Na- 
tional Center on Postsecondary Teaching, 
Learning, and Assessment. 

Subtitled "A Summary of Research Findings of 
the Collaborative Learning Project," this mono- 
graph details the research methods and find- 
ings of research on learning communities at the 
University of Washington, Seattle Central 
Community College, and La Guardia Commu- 
nity College. It is available from: The National 
Center on Postsecondary Teaching, Learning 
and Assessment, 403 South Allen St. Suite 104, 
University Park, PA 16801-5252. (814) 865-5917. 

Organization of Academic Advising 

Barefoot, B., & Fidler, P. (1992). 1991 Na- 
tional survey of freshman seminar programming: 
Helping first-year college students climb the aca- 
demic ladder (Monograph No. 10). Columbia, 
SC: National Resource Center for The Fresh- 
man Year Experience, University of South 
Carolina. 

This monograph reviews the results of a na- 
tional survey of institutions offering freshman 
seminar programs. Five types of seminars were 
def'.ned, although they are seldom found to be 
mutually exclusive in practice. A description of 
these types is provided along with detailed 
quantitative data. The implications of this study 
for policy and practice are outlined as well as 
recommendations for further research. 

Gardner J. N. (1981). Developing faculty as 
facilitators and mentors. In V. A. Harren (Ed.), 
racilitating studeuts' career development (New 
Directions for Student Services) (pp. 67-79). San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Although written in 1980, this article still pre- 
sents a valid model for training faculty to be- 
come mentors, a critical component of the most 



effective academic advising. Specifically, this 
article delineates the model developed at the 
University of South Carolina to prepare faculty 
to teach a freshman seminar and to equip them 
with many of the same skills used in academic 
advising. 

Habley, W. R. (Ed.). (1988). The status and 
future of academic advising: Problems and promise 
(Research Report). Iowa City: American Col- 
lege Testing Program 

The chapters in this publication take an in- 
depth look at topics that are critical to the suc- 
cess of advising programs in higher education. 
The first two chapters introduce the status of 
academic advising and present the findings of 
the 1987 National Survey of Academic Advis- 
ing. Subsequent chapters discuss developmen- 
tal advising, the organization of advising ser- 
vices, advising delivery systems, advisor train- 
ing, and exemplary advising programs. The 
last chapter provides a list of 106 references, 64 
of which are annotated. 

King, M. (Ed.). (1993). Academic advising: 
Organizing and delivering services for student 
success (New Directions for Community Col- 
leges, No. 82). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

This volume is a compilation of essays regard- 
ing academic advising, particularly at commu- 
nity colleges. The essays address a wide range 
of issues: developmental advising, effects of 
academic advising on retention and transfer, 
the organization and effectiveness of academic 
advising in community colleges, delivery sys- 
tems, and advisor training. Other essays re- 
view the evaluation, recognition, and rewards 
of academic advising; discuss considerations 
and strategies for advising two-year students; 
propose ways of advising multicultural stu- 
dents for achievement and success; and suggest 
intervention strategies at critical stages in a 
student's passage from enrollment to gradua- 
tion. The volume concludes with annotated 
lists of resources and information. 

Strommer, D. W. (Ed.). (1993). Portah of 
entry: University colleges and undergraduate 
divisions (Monograph No. 12). Columbia, SC: 
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National Resource Center for The Freshman 
Year Experience, University of South Carolina. 

This monograph offers seven case studies on 
university colleges and undergraduate divisions 
and their role in shaping the first-year college 
experience. Appendices contain the constitution 
of the Association of Deaths and Directors of 
University Colleges and Undergraduate Studies 
guidelines for oversubscribed programs, and 
sample mission statements and organizational 
charts. 

Training, Rewarding, and Recognizing h'acultif 
Advisors 

Glennen, R. E. (1991, April). Intrusive advis- 
ing: Innovative antidote for attrition. Journal of 
Counseling and Human Service Professions, 5, 
34-41. 

This article concentrates on the student attrition 
problem in higher education and prese.>ts a 
model utilizing intrusive advising which has 
increased student retention at Emporia State 
University. The model consists of a centralized 
advising center, the Student Advising Center 
(SAC), which features selected faculty represent- 
ing various academic divisions on this campus. 
Faculty are carefully selected, trained, and pro- 
vided release time to serve as advisors. The re- 
sults include an increase in graduation rates, 
enrollment, and number of credit hours gener- 
ated; a reduction in student attrition; and a de- 
crease in the number of students requiring per- 
sonal-psychological counseling. A systematized 
intrusive advising program and acadennic sup- 
port service are key factors in any effort to com- 
bat rising attrition, declining enrollment, and 
decreased fiscal appropriations. 

Kramer, H. C. (1987). Incentives for advising. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED285445) 

Motivations and incentives for advising are con- 
sidered to help promote faculty members' sense 
of accomplishment and productivity. Intrinsic 
rewards and motivations are distinguished from 
extrinsic rewards for successful performance. A 
framework for viewing intrinsic rewards and 



motivations is cor\sidered that involves "possible 
selves" (i.e., views that faculty members have 
about their potential.) "Possible selves" are im- 
portant because they fimction as incentives for 
future behavior and provide a context for current 
views of self. Ways that the incentives for advis- 
ing might be increased for faculty are suggested. 
They include defining the goals and measures of 
performance in the advising program and hold- 
ing facvdty accountable for reasonable achieve- 
ment, renegotiating priorities rather tlian adding 
new performance expectations; individualizing 
incentives, and allowing the advisor the freedom 
to choose when and how to use the reward. A 
model of job characteristics and employee atti- 
tudes is considered to clarify the intrinsic nature 
of the faculty members' work and the advising 
function. It is suggested that the value behind 
the advising role be addressed on campus and 
that faculty members be allowed to participate in 
management of the advising program. 

Raney, M. W., & Hanson, G. R. (1993). 
Evaluating academic advising in a multiversity 
setting. NACADA Journal, 13(1), 34-42. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
advising system at a complex multiversity and 
provide answers to both summative and forma- 
tive evaluation questions. The results suggest 
that most students (a) are advised, (b) feel that 
their advising needs have beeii met, and (c) are 
satisfied with the help they receive. 

Stokes, J. P. (1992). Evaluation of a pilot 
program of faculty advising at an urban com- 
muter university. NACADA Journal, 12(1), 28-33. 

To evaluate a pilot program of faculty advising 
at a large, public, urban, commuter university, 
448 pairs of entering students, both freshman 
and transfer students, were matched with vari- 
ous demographic and academic variables. One 
student from each pair was assigned a faculty 
advisor. Outcome variables include satisfaction 
with the university, perception of faculty, grade 
point average, and retention through the first 
year. The research design was compromised 
because of a low rate of participation by stu- 
dents assigned to an advisor. Results suggest 
that students who felt comfortable and re- 
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spected during the advising session left with 
more favorable attitudes towards the university 
and the faculty. 

The Undergraduate Experience 

Boyer, E. L. (1987). College: The undergraduate 
experience in America. New York: Harper & Row. 

In 1984, a study of the undergraduate experi- 
ence in American colleges was conducted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Observers visited 29 campuses repre- 
senting a spectrum of colleges and universities. 
In addition, random sampling of chief academic 
officers, college and university faculty members, 
undergraduate students, high school covmselors, 
and high school students was conducted. Eight 
problem areas were identified: (a) the disparity 
between secondary and collegiate education, (b) 
confusion within colleges and universities re- 
garding their mission, (c) diverse obligations 
and conflicting faculty interests, (d) tension be- 
tween creativity and conformity in the class- 
room, (e) discontinuity between academic and 
social campus life, (f) disagreement over the 
governing process, (g) measurements of the out- 
come and worth of an education, and (h) the 
often limited relationship between colleges and 
the outside world. This volume explores these 
problems as they relate to the undergraduate 
experience and offers recommendations for im- 
provement. 

Upcraft, M. L., & Gardner, J. N., (Eds.). 
(1990). The freshman year experience: Helping 
students survive and succeed in college. San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass 

Following an introductory chapter that explores 
a comprehensive approach to enhancing fresh- 
man success. Part I of this volume focuses on the 
college experience of today's freshmen. Part II 
discusses essential programs and services for 
first-year students. Part III describes the origins, 
specific elements, and guidelines for beginning 
a freshman seminar program. Part IV focuses 
on the diversity of the first-year student popula- 
tion. The final section addresses the need for 
building campus support for a strong first-year 
program among all constituencies on campus. 



Orientation Programs 

Listed below are four institutions whose orienta- 
tion programs were selected as exemplary by 
Eric White, Judith Goetz, M. Stuart Hunter, and 
Betsy Barefoot, authors of Chapter 3 of this 
monograph, "Creating Successful Transitions 
through Academic Advising." All four orienta- 
tion programs address academic and student 
affairs issues. Academic considerations include 
sessions that provide information about specific 
majors and scheduling sessions with academic 
advisors. Academic assessments are used to 
assist with course placement. All programs use 
placement testing for English, math, and foreign 
languages. Some programs have students com- 
plete their own education surveys prior to re- 
porting to campus. All programs have special 
sessions for student-athletes, honors students, 
and exploring students. The programs have 
special separate programs for family members. 
The programs also include sessions devoted to 
issues pertinent to campus life and institutional 
expectations of students, including multicultural 
issues, campus resources, campus safety, and 
the purpose of a college education. 

Indiana University 

Contact Rozelle Boyd, Director, University Divi- 
sion or Ginger Lawrence, Coordinator of Advis- 
ing, University Division 
Indiana University 
Maxwell Hall 104 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
(812) 855-4964 

The Ohio State University 

Contact Fred Coggin, Assistant Dean 

University College 

The Ohio State University 

Enarson Hall 110 

154 W. 12th Ave. 

Columbus, OH 43210 

(614) 292-4161 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Judith J. Goetz, Senior Associate Director 
Division of Undergraduate Studies 
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1 he Pennsylvania State University 
221 Grange Building 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 865-7576 

University of Texas at Austin 

Alice G. Reinarz, Director 
University Advising Center 
The Univ'ersity of Texas at Austin 
Flawn Academic Center, Rm. 1 
P.O. Box 7908 
Austin, TX 78713-7980 
(512) 471-6550 

Academic Advising Practices 

The categories and materials selected for this 
section were influenced by the daily requests 
for information received by the National Clear- 
inghouse for Academic Advising. The Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Academic Advising is 
jointly operated by the National Academic Ad- 
vising Association (NACADA) and The Ohio 
State University. The National Clearinghouse's 
mission is to collect, create, and disseminate 
resouices related to academic advising to mem- 
bers of NACADA at their request. The Clear- 
inghouse attempts to meet this goal, primarily, 
by distributing annotated bibliographies that it 
has compiled on over 75 issues related to aca- 
demic advising. The following categories are 
presented in this section: (a) annotated bibliog- 
raphies of publications addressing topics of 
academic advising practice, (b) computer net- 
works, (c) instruments and inventories that can 
be used in academic advising, (d) administra- 
tive software, and (e) career exploration and 
planning computer programs. 

Publications 

This category presents some of the publications 
and issues that have not beex. previously ad- 
dressed. Several of these publications offer 
academic advisorr. good advise on some very 
practical issues. 

Erickson, B. L., & jtrommer D. W. (1991). 
Teaching college freshmen. S?n Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass. 



This volume is divided into three distinct sec- 
tior\s. The first presents a summary of current 
research on student development, learning styles, 
expectatior\s, and other factors that have influ- 
enced first-year students. The second reviews the 
goals of freshman ir\struction as well as practical 
suggestions for implementing them. The third 
addresses special problems of teaching freshmen 
and offers practical solutions for reducing ano- 
nymity, increasing participation, developing ba- 
sic reasoning and better writing skills. 

Ford, J., & Ford S. S. (1993). Step-by-step 
guide to producing a comprehensive academic 
advising handbook. NACADA, 13, 50-51. 

The authors outline the process of creating an 
advising handbook. They suggest questions to 
ask to customize such a publication for an indi- 
vidual campus and offer tips to increase user- 
friendliness. 

Gordon, V. N. (1992). Handbook of academic 
advising. Westport, CT: Greenwood. 

The first two chapters of this book provide an 
overvie w of the history and roots of academic 
advising and then a detailed model of factors to 
cor\sider when building an advising program. 
The following chapters address practically every 
conceivable advising issue and could easily serve 
as a working outline for an advising manual. 
Each chapter provides a summary and a list of 
references. 

McKinley, C. D. (Ed.). CAM reports: Career 
movement and management facts. East Lansing, MI: 
Priam Publications. 

This newsletter, available by subscription, com- 
piles the most recent job and career information 
and trends. This valuable resource is published 
semi-monthly. To order, call (517) 351-2557. 

Schein, H. K., Laff, N. S., & Allen, D. R. 
(1987). Giving advice to students: A road map for 
college professionals. Alexandria, VA: American 
CoUf ge Personnel Association. 

This monograph proposes using critical think- 
ing skills as a basis for developmental advising 
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approaches that address decision making, re- 
sources, career planning, post-graduate studies, 
and counseling. 

Srebnik, D. S. (1988). Academic advising 
evaluation: A review of assessment instruments. 
NACADA, 3, 52-61. 

This article reviews student, advisor, and ad- 
ministrator surveys in terms of their length, con- 
tent, format, and use. The importance of choos- 
ing evaluation instruments appropriate for spe- 
cific assessment purposes is discussed. 

Computer networks 

Newsgroups provide academic advisors with 
immediate access to colleagues around the 
world. From these connections, information 
and insights are exchanged, ideas and topics 
are debated, and camaraderie is developed. 
Newsgroups are organized by issues or 
themes. For instance, the Academic Advising 
Network (ACADV) is a newsgroup in which 
many academic advisors are members. Its 
name reflects the focus of discussions on the 
network. Advisors can search for newsgroups 
on their own systems by using common words 
associated with advising, such as "careers," 
"counseling," or "jobs." The newsgroups be- 
low are a brief representative listing of ones 
that can provide an immediate and rich re- 
source for every advisor. 

Academic Advising Network (ACADV). The 
ACADV was designed to enable academic advi- 
sors throughout the world to communicate with 
colleagues efficiently and economically. Net- 
work members freely give and receive assis- 
tance from colleagues. 

\ddress: LISTSERV@vml.nodak.edu ; or 

^TSERV@ndsuvml .bitnet 
Ovvner/Manager: Harold L. Caldwell, 
OOhlcaldwell@bsuvc.bsu.edu 



Enrollment Munagcment Network(ENROLL-L). 
This network is available to members of 
AACI^O (see "Professional Organizations") 



and provides a forum for discussion for regis- 
trar and admissions counselors. 

Address: LISTSERV@vml.spcs.umn.edu 

Faculty Computing Support (FACSUP-L). The 
FACSUP-L is devot^id to supporting faculty' ef- 
forts to use technology in their work. The focus 
is to provide a forum for faculty interested in 
self-training to use computers in teaching, re- 
search, and service. 

Address: LISTSERV@ucnnvm. bitnet ; or 
LISTSERV@uconnvm.edu 
Owner/Manager: Ted Mills 
tmills@ucnnvm.uconn.edu 



JOBPLACE. This list may be of interest to job 
search trainers, career educators, and research- 
ers looking at job search issues, labor markets, 
and job placement. This network is not a place 
to look for job openings, but a list addressing 
the needs of those using self-help job search phi- 
losophy. 

Address: JOBPLACE@ukcc.uky.edu (list) 
LlSTSERV@ukcc.uky.edu (listserv) 
Owner /Manager: Drema Howard 



Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA-L). Vista 
On-Line is a bi-weekly electronic bulletin board 
featuring immediate assignment openings, pro- 
gram updates, and National Service news to ca- 
reer centers, volunteer offices, libraries, profes- 
sional groups, and potential volunteers. 

Address: VlSTA-L@American.edu (list) 
LISTSERV@American.edu (listserv) 
Owner/Manager: John Zelon 
73302.2504@compuserve.com 

Instruments and Inventories 

Instruments and inventories provide academic 
advisors with a valuable tool to discover more 
about our students when we work with them. 
Advisors need to be aware of special training or 



certification that is required to use some instru- 
ments or inventories. 

ACT Assessment College Report. The American 
College Testing Program provides the informa- 
tion of the College Report to any institution of 
higher education for students who have taken the 
test. The report is available in paper copy, mag- 
netic tape, or cartridge tape. The report includes 
several categories of information: scores and pre- 
dictive data, self-reported high school informa- 
tion, special educational needs and interests, in- 
terest inventory related to the world of work, and 
admission/enrollment data (see "Academic Ad- 
vising Support Organizations" for the address). 

Career Decision Making Instrument (CDM). The 
Career Decision Making Instrument is a self-re- 
porting and self-scoring interest inventory. Re- 
sults of the interest scales are related to various 
career clusters. The theoretical work upon which 
the CDM is based are those of Dr. John Holland. 
The CDM can be used in individual or group ses- 
sions and cr •< be administered in approximately 
30 minutes, x ne CDM is published by American 
Guidance Service; 4201 Woodland Road; Circle 
Pines, MN 55014-1796. 

College Adjustment Scales (CAS). This comprehen- 
sive screening instrument identifies problems 
frequently experienced by college students. It is 
primarily intended for use in college counseling 
and guidan e centers. The CAS assesses nine 
areas of adjustment difficulties: anxiety, depres- 
sion, suicidal ideation, substance abuse, self-es- 
teem problems, interpersonal problems, family 
problems, academic and career problems. CAS is 
suggested for students between the ages of 17-30 
and can be administered in 15-20 minutes, either 
to individuals or groups. CAS can be order 
through Psychological Assessment Resources, 
Inc. (see "Academic Advising Support Organiza- 
tions" for the address). 

johnsou Decision Making In strument (DMI). 
Developed by researchers Johnson and 
Coscarelli, this instrument assesses how people 
approach the decision-making process. Melping 
students understand thoir style of decision mak- 
ing can make them better decision makers. The 
instrument on one scale, labeled information 



analysis, measures for internal or external prefer- 
ences. A second scale, labeled information gath- 
ering, measures for spontaneous and systematic 
preferences. Preferences from each scale are 
combined to form a decision-making style. The 
DMI can be ordered by writing to Marathon Con- 
sulting and Press, Box 09189, Columbus, OH 
43201. 

Self-Directed Search (SDS). The SDS assesses ca- 
reer interests for high-school students, college 
students, and adults. The SDS helps individuals 
explore their interests and competencies while 
discovering careers and occupations that best 
match the characteristics of their own personality 
as defined by the Holland Code. Many different 
versions of the instrument are available to ad- 
dress special needs, age levels, and reading abili- 
ties. The instrument is available in different lan- 
guages and in a software system edition with a 
site license version. The SDS can be ordered 
through Psychological Assessment Resources, 
Inc. (see "Academic Advising Support Organiza- 
tions" for the address). 

Student Satisfaction Inventory (SSI). The SSI con- 
sists of over 70 items that cover the full range of 
college experiences and is used to assist with 
campus-wide retention. Each item is expressed 
as a statement of expectation. Students are asked 
to indicate the level of importance they assign to 
the expectation as well as their level of satisfac- 
tion that the expectation is being met. The inven- 
tory findings are then presented as three scores 
for each item: an importance score, a satisfaction 
score, and a performance gap score. A large per- 
formance gap score on an item indicates the insti- 
tution is not meeting the expectation; a small or 
zero gap score indicates the institution is meeting 
the expectation, and a negative score indicates 
the institution is exceeding the expectation. The 
instrument can be administered in approximately 
20 minutes. The SSI can be ordered through 
Noel-Levilz, (see "Academic Advising Support 
Organizations" for the address). 

Ad))ii)ustrativc Software 

Most advisors already use a wide variety of com- 
puter programs in their work. Word processing 
programs and data or financial spreadsheets are 



easily adaptable to the administrative needs of 
academic advisors. The programs listed below 
are designed to assist with specific issues related 
to academic advising and to provide for an insti- 
tutional management approach. 

Advisor Supplementary Student Evaluation Tool 
(ASSET). The Advisor Supplementary Student 
Evaluation Tool (ASSET) is a software program 
created for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
health professions advisor. ASSET keeps bio- 
graphical information on advisees, inventory 
control for letters of evaluation, test data, and 
matriculation information. The program can 
be ordered through NAAHP (see "Professional 
organizations" for the address). 

Computer-Adaptive Placement Assessment and Sup- 
port System (COMPASS). The Computer-Adap- 
tive Placement and Support System is devel- 
oped by The American College Testing Program 
(ACT). COMPASS is a comprehensive software 
package to help postsecondary institutions place 
students in appropriate course levels. The sys- 
tem administers and scores adaptive tests, re- 
ports tests results, and manages test data. The 
system can administer a test to a student on de- 
mand. COMPASS can create summary reports 
or transmit results to a student information sys- 
tem. The COMPASS system is composed of 
tests in three subject areas: mathematics, read- 
ing, and writing skills. The program can be or- 
dered through the American College Testing 
Program (see "Academic Advising Support Or- 
ganizations" for the address). 

Career Exploration and Planning Computer 
Programs 

These computer programs offer accessible 
means for students to engage in self-assessment 
and career exploration. While these programs 
offer many positive characteristics, the yearly 
updating of career- and education-related infor- 
mation is one factor that cannot be overlooked. 

Discover. Discover is a computer-based career 
planning program designed to help students and 
adults learn more about themselves and explore 
selections from over 450 occupations that may be 
compatible with their self-assessment. There are 



nine modules in the program which address 
specific issues related to a career search. These 
modules include the following: Beginning the 
Career Journey, Learning About the World of 
Work, Learning About Yourself, Finding Occu- 
pations, Learning About Occupations, Making 
Educational Choices, Planning Next Steps, Plan- 
ning Your Career, and Making Transitions. 
There are different versions of Discover for 
DOS, Macintosh, Multimedia, and network ca- 
pabilities. With multiple programs. Discover 
can be adapted for individual or group advis- 
ing. Discover can be ordered through the 
American College Testing Program, (see "Aca- 
demic Advising Support Organizations" for the 
address). 

Sigi Plus. Sigi Plus is a career guidance com- 
puter program. It combines the unique capa- 
bilities of the computer with thoroughly re- 
searched information about occupations, val- 
ues, interests, skills, educational programs and 
more. There are nine modules in the Sigi Plus 
program: Introduction, Self-Assessment, Search 
(for compatible careers). Information (about 
careers). Skills (required for different careers). 
Preparing, Coping, Deciding, and Next Steps. 
The program comes only in a DOS format, but 
there are local area and wide area network ver- 
sions. Sigi Plus is distributed through Educa- 
tional Testing Service (see "Academic Advising 
Support Organizations" for the address). 

Academic Advising Support Organizations 

Many of these selected academic advising sup- 
port organizations have had their materials and 
resources mentioned elsewhere in this chapter. 
Their addresses are presented below for easier 
access. 

American College Testing Program (ACT) 

2201 N. Dodge Street 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 

Phone: (319) 337-1028 

FAX: (319)337-1059 

Discover /ACT 
2201 N. Dodge Street 
P.O. Box 168 
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Iowa City, lA 52243 
Phone: (319) 337-1000 
FAX: (319)337-1059 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
P.O. Box 6403 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6403 
Phone: (800) 257-7444 
FAX: (609)951-6240 

Education-Related Information Center (ERIC) 

Access ERIC 

1600 Research Boulevard 

Rockville, MD 20850 

Phone: (800) 257-7444 

FAX: (301)251-5767 

National Clearinghouse for Academic Advising 

The Ohio State University 

110 Enarson Hall 

154 W. 12th Ave. 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Phone: (614) 292-6344 

FAX: (614)292-2124 

National Resource Center for The Freshman 

Year Experience and Students in Transition 
University of South Carolina 
1728 College Street 
Columbia, SC 29208 
Phone: (803) 777-6029 
FAX: (803)777-4699 

Noel-Levitz 
Noel-Levitz Office Park 
2101 ACT Circle 
Iowa City, lA 52245-9581 
Phone: (319) 337-4700 
FAX: (319)337-5274 

Psychological Assessment Resources, Inc. 
P.O. Box 998 
Odessa, FL 33556 
Phone: (800) 331-TEST 
FAX: (800)727-9329 

Professional Organizations 

There are many professional organizations in 
higher education dedicated to the mission of de- 
veloping, collecting, and disseminating materials 



and research pertinent to specific areas of edu- 
cational interests and issues, as well as facilitat- 
ing the professional involvement and develop- 
ment of their members. These listed below are 
a representative list of some of these profes- 
sional organizations. For a more extensive list- 
ing, the Council for the Advancement of Aca- 
demic Standards should be consulted. 



Council for the Advancement of Academic 

Standards (CAS) 
2108 Mitchell Building 
University of Maryland at College Park 
College Park, MD 20742-5221 
Phone: (301) 314-8428 
FAX: (301)314-9606 

The Council for the Advancement of Academic 
Standards is a nonprofit consortium of 27 na- 
tional and regional associations. CAS was es- 
tablished "to develop, disseminate, and pro- 
mote professional standards and guidelines for 
the practice and preparation of student services 
and student development program profession- 
als in higher education settings." 



American Association of Collegiate Registrars 

and Admission Officers (AACRAO) 
One Dupont Circle N. W., Suite 330 
Washington, DC 20036-1171 
Phone: (202) 293-9161 
FAX: (202) 872-8857 

Founded in 1910, AACRAO is a nonprofit, vol- 
untary, professional, educational association of 
degree-granting postsecondary institutions, 
government agencies and higher education co- 
ordinating boards, private educational organi- 
zations, and education-oriented businesses. Its 
goal is to promote higher education and further 
the professional development of members 
working in admissions, enrollment manage- 
ment, financial aid, institutional research, and 
registration. College and University is the pro- 
fessional journal of AACRAO. The national 
convention is held in April. 
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American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA) 

One Dupont Circle N.W., Suite 360-A 
Washington, DC 20036-1110 
Phone: (202) 835- ACPA 
FAX: (202)296-3286 

The mission of the American College Personnel 
Association is to provide professional programs 
and services for educators who are committed to 
the overall development of students in 
postsecondary education. The Journal of College 
Student Development is the professional journal 
of ACPA. The national convention for ACPA is 
held in March. 



Association on Higher Education and Disability 

(AHEAD) 
P.O. Box 21192 
Columbus, OH 43221-0192 
Phone: (614) 488-4972 
FAX: (614)488-1174 

The Association of Higher Education and Dis- 
ability is an international, multicultural organi- 
zation of professionals committed to full par- 
ticipation in higher education. AHEAD offers 
numerous training programs, workshops, pub- 
lications, and conferences. The journal of 
Postsecondary Education and Disability is the pro- 
fessional journal of AHEAD. The national con- 
ference is usually held in late July. 



Association of Universities and Colleges of 

Cknada (AUCC) 
600 Albert St. Suite 600 
Ottawa, Canada KIR IBl 
Phone: (613) 563-1236 
FAX: (613)563-9745 

Membership in the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada is by university, each 
represented by its president. Associate members 
are national organizations representing adminis- 
trative and academic interests within the univer- 
sity community. AUCC advances the interests of 
Canada's university community at the federal 
level and beyond, as well as offers a renge of ser- 
vices to members, helping them meet their goals. 



University Affairs is Canada's news magazine on 
higher education and is published by AUCC. 



National Academic Advising Association 

(NACADA) 
Kansas State University 
2323 Anderson Ave. 
Manhattan, KS 66502 
Phone: (913) 532-5717 
FAX: (913)532-7732 

The purpose of the National Academic Advis- 
ing Association is to promote quality academic 
advising. To this end, NACADA is dedicated 
to the support and professional growth of aca- 
demic advising and academic advisors. The 
NACADA Journal seeks to enrich the knowl- 
edge, skills, and professional development of 
people concerned with academic advising in 
higher education. The national convention for 
NACADA is held in October. 



National Association of Academic Advisors for 

Athletics (N4A) 
8402 Westover Dr. 
Prospect, KY 40059 
Phone: (502) 228-4053 
FAX: (502)228-5638 

The mission of the National Association of Aca- 
demic Advisors for Athletics is to assist student- 
athletes in their pursuit of a viable education 
leading to graduation. The N4A publishes a 
biannual journal. The Athletic Advisor, which 
presents research reports related to athletics and 
academics in higher education. The N4A also 
hosts an annual convention in June. 



National Association of Academic Affairs 

Administrators (AcAfAd) 
Gillum Hall, 201F 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 
Phone: (812) 237-2700 
FAX: (812)237-7797 

The National Association of Academic Affairs 
Administrators serves the "interests and needs 
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of persons responsible for the development, 
administration, and implementation of aca- 
demic policies, programs, and services at insti- 
tutions of higher education." The AcAfAd 
Newsletter is published three time a year. 
AcAf Ad is Commission 14 of ACPA, however, 
AcAfAd annually conducts three regional con- 
ferences on its own. AcAfAd also conducts 
annual management development seminars for 
new assistant and associate academic deans in 
November of each year. 



National Association of Advisors for the Health 

Professions (NAAHP) 
P.O. Box 1518 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Champaign, IL 61824 
Phone: (217) 355-0063 
FAX: (217)355-1287 

National Association of Advisors for the Health 
Professions is open to anyone actively involved 
in, or responsible for, the coordination, supervi- 
sion, and practice of providing health care infor- 
mation to undergraduate students. The Advisor 
is- the journal of NAAHP. The national conven- 
tion is held bi-yearly, on even numbered years, 
during the month of June. 



National Orientation Directors Association 
(NODA) 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
412 Student Service Building 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
Phone: (615) 974-2435 
FAX: (615)947-0648 

The National Orientation Directors Association is 
committed to "providing services related to new 
student programing in institutions of higher edu- 
cation." NODA views orientation "as an ongoing 
process and a multifaceted transition process 
which involves academic, intellectual, and per- 
sonal development." NODA is an international 
organization comprised of professional adminis- 
trators, students, faculty, and related organiza- 
tions. Orientation Review is the journal of NODA. 
line national convention is held in October. 



National Center for Developmental Education 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, NC 28608 
Phone: (704) 262-3057 
FAX: (704)262-2128 

The mission of the National Center for Devel- 
opmental Education is to provide resources for 
educators who work with underprepared 
adults in college and university settings. The 
National Center provides a variety of services 
which includes: people-to-people networks, 
materials collection, consulting and technical 
assistance, workshops, conferences, and sym- 
posia. The National Center provides an inten- 
sive summer training program followed by a 
practicum on the participants' home campuses. 
Those who complete the training are certified 
as "Developmental Education Specialists." The 
Journal of Developmental Education is published 
by the National Center. 



National Peer Helpers Association (NPHA) 
P.O. Box 2684 
Greenville, NC 27858 
Phone: (919) 552-3959 
FAX: (919)552-3959 

The mission of the National Peer Helper Asso- 
ciation is to provide leadership and promote 
excellence in the peer resource field. The pur- 
pose of NPHA is to promote awareness of peer 
advising; to expand the network of those com-., 
mitted to peer advising in various roles; to con- 
nect resources that serve the leadership of peer 
advising programs; and to serve as a clearing- 
house for resources for training, research, and 
consultation. The professional journal for 
NPHA is the Peer Facilitator Quarterly. The na- 
tional conference for NPHA is held in June. 
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Betsy Barefoot is the Co-Director for Research 
and Pubhcations in the National Center for The 
Freshman Year Experience and Students in Tran- 
sition at the University of South Carolina. Dr. 
Barefoot has conducted research on freshman 
programs in higher education, and edits several 
publications, including the Journal of the Fresh- 
man Year Experience and The Freshman Year Ex- 
perience Monograph Series. She has helped de- 
velop and design freshman seminars at several 
colleges and tmiversities. 

Thomas Brown is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California with a graduate degree 
from St. Mary's College of California. He is cur- 
rently Dean of Advising Services and Special 
Programs at Saint Mary's College in California. 
He has published extensively on advising and 
multiculUiralism and has presented several key- 
note addresses for various national organiza- 
tiorts on connecting diversity with student ad- 
visement. 

Laura S. Confer graduated in 1995 from Appa- 
lachian State University with a Master of Arts in 
Community Coimseling from the Department of 
Human Development and Psychological Coun- 
seling. While a graduate student, she was a re- 
cipient of the Jones-Dotson Scholarship and 
completed a counseling internship as a Family 
Preservation Counselor. 

Elizabeth G. Creamer is the Director of the Ad- 
vising Center of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Associate Professor in the College Student 
Affairs Program at Virginia Tech University. Dr. 
Creamer teaches undergraduate courses in wom- 
en's studies and graduate comses in student af- 
fairs and higher education. She is the author of 
several publications and currently serves as the 
NACADA Newsletter editor. 



Susan H. Frost is Vice-President for Institutional 
Planning and Research, and Adjimct Associate 
Professor of Education Studies at Emory Univer- 
sity Dr. Frost has authored the ASHE-ERIC 
monograph. Academic Advising for Student Respon- 
sibility: A System of Shared Responsibility as well as 
other publications and articles. Her work is rec- 
ognized by several associations where she serves 
on editorial or publications boards. 

John N. Gardner is the Director of the Nation- 
al Resource Center for The Freshman Year Expe- 
rience and Students in Transition at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. He is also the Associate 
Vice Provost for Regional Campuses and Con- 
tinuing Education. He initiated the international 
reform movement calling attention to "The 
Freshman Year Experience." He has published 
widely in this field and has begun to expand its 
scope by focusing on students in fransition and 
"The Senior Year Experience." 

Robert E. Glennen is President of Emporia 
State University in Emporia, Kar\sas, and has 
served in many adminisfrative and faculty posi- 
tions at several higher education institutions. 
Dr. Glennen has published book chapters and 
articles in refereed journals on higher education, 
and is the author of Guidance: An Orientation for 
the Undergraduate. He was a pioneer in the d'e- 
velopment of the concept of intrusive advising. 

Judith J. Goetz is the Senior Associate Director 
of the Division of Undergraduate Studies and 
has adminisfrative respor\sibility for the Fresh- 
man Testing, Counseling, and Advising Program 
at The Pennsylvania State University. Dr. Goetz 
has worked in higher education as a faculty 
member, academic advisor, admissions counse- 
lor, career development specialist, and college 
adminisfrator. 
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Virginia N. Gordon is Director of Academic 
Advising at Ohio State University. Dr. Gordon 
is well known for her work in academic and 
career advising. She is the author of several 
publications, including The Undecided College 
Student: An Academic and Career Advising Chal- 
lenge. She is a past president of NACADA. 

Wesley R. Habley is Director of Assessment 
Program Services at the American College Test- 
ing Program, following ten years as director of 
advising programs at Illinois State University and 
the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. Dr 
Habley was a founding board member of NACA- 
DA and served as its treasurer and president. 

Derrell Hart is Interim Director of Campus 
Life at Kent State University. Dr. Hart retired 
from his responsibilities as Associate 
Vice-President and Dean of Students at Miami 
University in 1993 after many years of experi- 
ence as a student affairs administrator. 

M. Stuart Hunter is Co-Director for Confer- 
ences and Administration in the National Re- 
source Center for The Freshman Year Experi- 
ence and Students in Transition at the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina. She has a broad back- 
ground in student development administra- 
tion, counseling, and academic advising. She 
has taught, helped design, and helped train 
faculty for the freshman seminar at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and has published sev- 
eral monograph and book chapters on the 
first-year experience. 

Thomas J. Kerr is Associate Dean of Academ- 
ic and Student Affairs and serves on the faculty 
of the College of Engineering at Boston Univer- 
sity. Dr. Kerr has held various administrative 
and faculty positions in higher education and 
is very active in introducing curriculum inno- 
vations in the field of engineering. He was a 
charter member of NACADA and served as 
president from 1993-1995. 

Margaret C. King is Assistant Dean for Stu- 
dent Development at Schenectady County Com- 
munity College. Dr. King has extensive experi- 
ence as an administrator, faculty member, and 
academic advisor, and has written and edited 



several monographs and articles on academic 
advising. She is a founding member of 
NACADA and served as its president from 
1991-1993. 

Gary L. Kramer is Associate Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records and Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Brigham Young University. Dr. 
Kramer has published more than three dozen 
scholarly papers in ei^^ht different refereed 
journals and has delivered more than one hun- 
dred professional papers and workshops, in- 
cluding ten keynote addresses for nine differ- 
ent professional organizations. He served as 
president of NACADA from 1987-1989. 

Anne Goodsell Love is Assistant to the 
Vice-President for Student Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Akron and formerly Coordinator of 
Learning Communities at Temple University. 
Dr. Love's research interests include learning 
experiences of first-year students, collaborative 
learning, and students' intellectual and social 
development. She is a coauthor of Bridging Col- 
lege Students' Intellectual and Social Development. 

Erlend D. Peterson is the Dean of Admissions 
and Records and Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Leadership at Brigham Young University. 
Dr. Peterson has been instrumental in the devel- 
opment of several BYU advising innovations, 
including the advising center, academic by com- 
puter degree audit program, and on line com- 
puter admissions, registration, and records sys- 
tems. He frequently presents at conferences and 
has published several journal articles. 

Cheryl J. Poison is an Associate Professor in 
the Foundations and Adult Education Depart- 
ment and program administrator and advisor 
for an off-campus masters degree program at 
Kansas State University. Dr. Poison has pub- 
lished several articles, presented extensively at 
national conferences, and conducted faculty 
in-services on teaching and advising adult 
learners at many higher education institutions. 

Mario Rivas is a graduate of the California State 
University at Hayward with graduate degrees 
from San Francisco State University and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is currently Assistant Dean 
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of Undergraduate Studies and learning Assis- 
tance Services at San Francisco Str.te University. 
He has published extensively on advising and 
multiculturalism. 

Carol C. Ryan is Coordinator of Academic 
Advising at Metropolitan State University in 
Minnesota, and Interim Dean of First College, 
in which students develop individualized bach- 
elor's degrees. Dr. Ryan has been a faculty 
member in history in the College of Liberal 
Arts and was president of NACADA from 
1989-1991. 

Milton G. Spann, Jr. is Professor of Human 
Development and Psychological Counseling at 
Appalachian State University in North Caroli- 
na, and Senior Associate of the National Center 
for Developmental Education, having served as 
its founding director. He has consulted and 
published extensively in the areas of develop- 
mental education, control theory psychology, 
reality therapy, student development, human 
motivation, transpersonal psychology, and 
metaphysics. 

Nancy G. Spann is Director of General Stud- 
ies at Appalachian State University in North 
Carolina, directing the unit responsible for ori- 
entation, academic advising, and learning sup- 
port for first-year students. Dr. Spann has ex- 
tensive experience in learning assistance pro- 
grams and has published extensively in this 
field. Her other interests include retention ser- 
vices and women's leadership styles. 

Debra S. Srebnik is an Acting Assistant Profes- 
sor in the Department of Psychiatry and Behav- 
ioral Sciences at the University of Washington. 
Her primary teaching and research interests are 
in community psychology and community men- 
tal health. She has published in the areas of per- 
ceived choice with regard to housing and services 
for public mental health clients, as well as eating 
disorders and body image. She is currently in- 
volved in a statewide evaluation of public mental 
health services provided under the Early and Pe- 
riodic Screening Diagnosis and Treatment Pro- 
gram, and an evaluation of the impact of regula- 
tion reduction on client and system outcomes in 
mental health services. 



George E. Steele is Coordinator of Academic 
Advising in the University College at the Ohio 
State University. He is responsible for coordinat- 
ing the advising services for over a thousand en- 
tering undecided students and major-changers. 
He is the Director of the National Clearinghouse 
for Academic Advising. Steele is the co-author of 
several articles about undecided students and 
major-changers. His current research interests 
continue in that direction. 

Jennifer Stevenson has recently graduated 
from the University of Washington with a bache- 
lor's degree in Psychology and Political Science. 
She is a research assistant in the Department of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Her research interests in- 
clude eating disorders, parent-child relations, and 
community mental health systems evaluation. 

John S. Tanner is Associate Academic 
Vice-President and Professor of English at 
Brigham Young University. Dr. Tanner is the 
recipient of several teaching awards, and has 
published widely in the area of religion and lit- 
erature, receiving the Milton Society Hanford 
Award in 1992. 

Vincent Tinto is Professor of Education and So- 
ciology at Syracuse University and a Project Di- 
rector of the National Center on Postsecondary 
Teaching, Learning, and Assessment. Dr. Tmto is 
the author of a theory on the reasons why stu- 
dents leave college which has become the bench- 
mark by which research on student attrition is 
judged. His most recent book is the second edi- 
tion of Leaving College: Rethinking the Causes and 
Cures of Student Attrition. 

M. Lee Upcraft is a Research Associate in the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, Assis- 
tant Vice-President Emeritus for Student Affairs, 
and Affiliate Professor Emeritus of Education at 
The Penn State University. Dr. Upcraft has over 
30 years of experience as a student affairs ad- 
ministrator and faculty member, and has pub- 
lished widely in the fields of higher education, 
student affairs, and the first-year experience, 
including The Freshman Year Experience (with 
John N. Gardner), and Designing Successful Tran- 
sitions: A Guide for Orienting Students to College. 
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Faye N. Vowell is the Dean of the School of 
Library and Information Management at Empo- 
ria State University. Dr. Vowell has extensive 
experience as an academic administrator, facul- 
ty member, consultant, and academic advisor. 
At ESU, she has also served as director of a cen- 
tralized advising center working with first-year 
and undeclared students and has been very ac- 
tive in several NACADA activities. 

Eric R. White is Director of the Division of Un- 
dergraduate Studies and Affiliate Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Penn State University. Dr. 
White has published several journal and mono- 
graph articles on first-year academic advising 
and the undecided student, has been active in 
several NACADA activities, and is currently 
chair of the Committee on Stcindards and Ethics 
in Academic Advising. 
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